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THE BEST BUSINESS POLICY. 


In every commercial transaction the buyer is pretty 
ertain to make sure he is receiving that for which 
i@ is paying, whether it be labor or goods. This is 
me of the first principles of business prudence and, in 
leed, the very foundation of suecessful commercial life. 

In an age which requires the buyer to protect his 
nterests in this manner, it is refreshing to come upon 
. business man who is quite active and earnest in 
seeing that he not only receives that which he pays for, 
hut that he delivers that for which he accepts payment. 
\ business conducted upon such a policy is neither a 
fad nor a faney. It is conducted on principles highly 
ultruistie, vet it is an altruism that insures suecess. 


We are living in a time of much giving of advice; 


an the fact that it is displayed in large type does not 
give it any more value. The world has become a whirl- 
poo! of business activity, on the outer rim of which 
are perched wiseacres who have no intention of en 
gaging in the contest themselves. They are content to 
giv. adviee to the combatants without securing any 
per-onal knowledge of the problems confronting them. 
Yet not all wise counsel of these spectators of the 
Connereial battle contains anything truer than the 
axivins that we wrote in the crude copy books of child- 
hood with infant hands. ‘Thess new truths are but 
fres|i versions of old ones and men still receive their 
best advice from the lips of dead teachers and the 
Pens of sleeping philosophers. 
Policy’? was the fine phrase written in Spencerian hand 
in the old copy book; and we wrote it and rewrote it 


‘*Honesty is the best 





Fred Isaac Nichols, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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until it was indelibly impressed upon our memories. 
We have had that truth presented to us since, many 
a time, but it is the old truth nevertheless, 

It is an axiom a little misleading on first considera 
tion. It seems to put material interest above moral 
principle; but such is not its intention. It simply pre- 
supposes honesty and then assures the honest man that 
he shall be the gainer and not the loser by this prin 
ciple in business. It tells him that honest purposes 
and honest practice mean not only peace but ultimate 
prosperity. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., there is a concern manufac- 
turing and wholesaling hardwoods and flooring which 
transacts business on the broad-minded policy suggested 
above, and there is nothing to indicate that it has not 
been a successful policy. In fact, the history of this 
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home. Young Fred Nichols was attending public school, 
but this calamity compelled him to leave before he 
was graduated. He became a messenger for the West 
ern Union Telegraph Company in 1874 and earned 
enough thereby to enable him to enter upon a course 
of study at a business college, which when proficient he 
left to take a position as bookkeeper for the Wooden- 
ware Manufacturing Company, in which he remained two 
years. He next became manager of a saw and shingle 
mill at Morley, Mich. 
mill from his employer and added to it a shingle mill, 


In 1884 he bought a small saw 


engaging in the manufacture of lumber and shingles. In 
1887 he moved his mills to Luther, in that state, and 
operated two saw mills amd one shingle mill there for 
two years. 


September 18, 1889, in the same town, he married 





company is a record of increasing strength and pros 
perity. The coneern is the Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Company, which was incorporated in 1904, the incep- 
tion, growth and conduct of which 
enters largely into the biography of Fred Isaac Nichols. 

Mr. Nichols was born in Grand Rapids, February 23, 
1861, the son of Isaac Henry Nichols and Sarah Pelton 
Nichols. His father was a carpenter by trade and at 
the time of his death was conducting a retail lumber 
and sash, door and blind manufacturing business with 
After the death of the 
elder Nichols the widow bought Mr. Naysmith’s inter- 
est to retain the business for Fred I. Nichols and his 
brother, Frank H. Nichols. The panic of 1873 was 
followed by a fire in 1874 which destroyed the factory 
and left the family with nothing but a mortgage on the 


successful 


Henry Naysmith as partner. 











William E. Cox, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOTABLES IN HARDWOOD LUMBER AND FLOORING TRADE AND EXPONENTS OF STRICT INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS. 


Miss Dana E. Pennington, later returning to Grand 
Rapids, where he acquired a third interest in the retail 
lumber business of the Thomas M. Pierce Lumber Com 
pany. The yard was closed out two years later and 
Mr. Nichols engaged in the wholesale lumber and com 
mission business alone, calling on the retail lumber 
yards in southern Michigan, northern Ohio and Indiana 
for four years. In 1896 he formed a partnership under 
the title of F. I. Nichols & Co., with P. H. Travis, 
of the law firm of Bundy, Travis & Merrick, and began 
handling hardwood lumber and later added a hardwood 
flooring plant. This business increased steadily and in 
1904 was incorporated as the Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Company, William E. Cox entering the concern. 


Mr. Cox was born in Troy, N. Y., September 22, 


(Continued on Page 91.) 
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INTERESTED IN SOUTHER! 


OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


Quality 








Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 


Maple Flooring 








We furnish detailed reports of amount of stumpage on each 24, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We want to convince you we are We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
talking facts and would suggest you made on Western Timber. 


try us on your next order. We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 





We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 
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W. Hi. White Company, 


Boyne City Lumber Company. JAMES , LAGEY 4 C0. 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. |} North Tonawanda, N.Y. (ESTABLISHED 1880) 





312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 828 Chamber of Commerce, 507 Lumber Exchange, 1215 Old Colony, 


New Orleans. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Chicago. 









( OueFlooring is THOROUGHLY | 


\| AZLN DRIED, also STELL SCRAPED 
| which gives ita highly polished surrace. 
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| 
We have just eguipped our 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
the most Modern Machinery 
and are now tr position toLill 
orders with the greatest 
PrOMPTRESS. 
To this is added the advantage of 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourlardwood 
Flooring, where customers do tot. 
KILN DRIED, wish 7o purchase aSull car load 
HOLLOW BACKED, of Flooring | 
MATCHED OR H d M 1 H 
POLISHED AND ar ap e, We — — “ bn. neath, | 
— ries and guarantee satisvaction | 

Beech and B irch in quality and delivery af our Stock 

insane Lumber 











Bay City, Michigan. 
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ne. ( PROMINENT SOUTHWEST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 




















Established 1852. 3 Incorporated 1887. 


“The House of Thompson” 


We Are the Oldest Lumber Manufacturers in Texas. 








ERI Thompson Thompson 
ER? € Tucker €S Ford 

~e Lumber Co. Lumber Co. 
” WILLARD, SOUR LAKE, 
~ TEXAS. TEXAS. 




















Thompson Bros. Lumber Co. | J. M. Thompson Lumber Co. 


DOUCETTE, TEXAS. TRINITY, TEXAS. 














i Colony, 


a0. 


Address all Correspondence to 


Thompson & Tucker Lumber Co., — commetitsiee, Houston, Texas. 





Special Attention Given Quick Shipments 
To Yard Trade Requirements Is our specialty. We carry 


at all times a large stock of 











] Which has for years been a hobby with us, makes it DIMENSION, Also 
| possible for us to fill the orders of retailers in the q BOARDS, Byrkit Lath, 
| most highly satisfactory manner. Large and evenly SHIPLAP, Timbers, 
| balanced stocks maintained the year round demand FLOORING & etc., 
7 | your consideration when in the market for anything in FINISH on hand, aon 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF Solicit Your Inquiries. 


Trinity River Lumber Co. 


YELLOW PINELUMBER ae 








2 , WALKER COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
“ Band or Gang Sawed. Straight or Mixed Cars. Elmina, Texas. | 
ANNUAL PRODUCTION, 150,000,000 FEET. Manufacturers of the celebrated 


“San Jacinto” Short Leaf 


Foster leuter Company, Y: el | Ow Pi ne 


(ESTABLISHED 1879. INCORPORATED 1896.) LUMBER. 





BEN FOSTER, President. 
THOS. S, FOSTER, Vice-Pres’t. 


GEO. W. FOSTER, Secretary. K City M. 
JAS, N, FOSTER, ‘Sonsciiaen. ansas « oO. 











We Solicit Your Business. 
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Pearl River Pine 


(PEARL BRAND) 


Is remarkable for its softness and brightness and its 
higher grades are especially desirable for finish and 
interior purposes of all kinds. 


DAILY CAPACITY 300,000 FEET. 
RUSH ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Pearl River Lumber Company, 


FRANKLIN GREENWOOD, General Sales Manager, 


239 Railway Exchange, CHICAGO. 


TELECODE. 








MILLS: 
Brookhaven, Mississippi. 





HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING, | 
SHINGLES, LATH and PICKETS. | 











Special Attention Given to 
Prompt Shipments. 


CAPACITY 60,000,000 FEET YEARLY. 















The Eastern Lumber Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 
& o. See. Pres’t. ge m 
. M. WEYERHAEUSER, V.-Pres’t. 
HUGO SCHLENK, Secretary. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


-GEO F, HAWLEY, Manager. 
















CHALLONER COMPANY’S 


IMPROVED SPECIAL SHINGLE BLOCKER. 


” ° G a 
SecDRRDRT 


a en a7. Seer 


CHALLONER CO 


THE SHINGLE MACHINE OF QUALITY. 


This is the machine that worries competitors, because it’s the Shingle Manu- 
facturer’s FAVORITE—and always WINS OUT when in competition, because of 
its SUPERIOR QUALITIES, SIMPLICITY ‘nd OURABILITY of CONSTRUCTION. 

With the “SPECIAL” more and better quality shingles can be sawed from 
same amount of timber than with any other machine on the market. It 
costs a little more than a cheap machine, but makes shingles for less esti 
RESULTS COUNT. ‘This is the machine your neighbors always p 











Manufactured and Sold by 


_-GHALLORER COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE COMPLETE SHINGLE MILL OUTFITTERS. 
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‘If it comes from Cloquet, it must be Right.’’ 


Cloquet White Pine 


The kind that ities your trade. 








What’s the use of trying to force “‘something-just-as-good’’ on your customers when 


mand you can get all the white pine you want by sending to Cloquet. There’s satisfaction 

in being’ able to say to customers ‘“‘this comes from Cloquet’’ and it will be sure to 
— gain the confidence of your trade quicker than should you offer them a substitute. A 
rR. satisfied customer, you know, is the best kind of a trade getter — Cloquet White Pine 


produces satisfaction. We are ready to ship on short notice. 


NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 
J CLOQUET LUMBER CO. 
a CLOQUET, MINN. JOHNSON-WENTWORTH CO. 
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There’s a Reason 


For our unbroken record of 
success. 


Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co: 


DREXEL BUILDING, 
3 PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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FRANCIS BEIDLER, President 


WM. C. SCHREIBER, Secretary. 
ERNEST H. BURGESS, Treasurer. L U, M B FE R 
PRANCES||  eaortnc 
ers || semSeéciairy 
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Office and Yards: Lat h, Shin gles, 


22nd and Loomis St. 


Chicago. || Posts, Poles 
and Ties. “‘ssmpiiz” 


stocks of 














Please Address all correspondence 











to this Office. HARDWOODS. 
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Rock Maple Flooring 











Drying IXL Hardwood Flooring has stood the 


Our slow method of Air-Seasoning and Kiln- 
test for 20 years, Please write for prices and booklet. 








Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 


HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


































N Band Sawed 

th W 7 Fir, Cedar, Spruce 
or est and Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, 


—————— 
anutacturers 9 Red Cedar Shin es 
Lumber ny él 


We are able to make 





prompt shipments of 


Company | S325 


Mail orders solicited. 








DAILY CAPACITY: 
150,000 Feet Lumber. 50,000 Lath. 250,000 Red Cedar Shingles. 


Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WILLIAM MOORE, Denver, Colo., Representative in Colorado Territory. 








1115-1116 White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 























MANUFACTURERS OF 
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WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WEST VA. SPRUCE 


ANNUAL CUT 50,000,000 FEET 


We are prepared to furnish promptly 
anything in West Virginia Spruce 


S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


No, 309 Broadway, 
WEST VIRGINIG SPRUCE “LUMBER co. 
Cass, West Virginia NEW YORK. 


Sawada staan 
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STRABLE MANUFACTURING GO. 3{ciN{%, 





Maple Flooring and Hardwood Lumber. 
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Can you use a Car? 


Extra Star A Star White Cedar Shingles 


We can load at once from Chicago Stock. 





Herman H. Hettler Lumber Go. 


1324 ELSTON AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 





Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH., U. 8. A. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, | NEW YORK BRANCH, 


28-32 So. Canal St. 88 Warren 8t. 
Cable address, ENGRAVE. 
A BC and Lieber's Code 


Sale Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 


WE WANT TO MOVE: 


150,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common & Better Plain Red Oak. 
500,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common Plain Red Oak. 

TOO,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Qtd. White Oak. 
5-8 Log 
5-8 











380, 000 ft. Run Plain White Oak. 
175,000 ft. No. 1 Common Poplar. 
230,000 ft. 5-8 No. 2 = 


THE ATLANTIC LUMBER COMPANY, poston, MASS. 


Cleveland Board and Log Rules. 


Board rules made to measure any length or thickness of lumber, and 
Log rules with any scale, diameter or length measurements desired. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


CLEVELAND RULE CO., - CLEVELAND OHIO. | 























CYPRESS_PACIFIC COAST LUMBER— 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 
‘General Offices, > ~ - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
‘| and December, 1907, was 13,981 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during January, February 
and March, 1908, was 14,0 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any .hree other lumber news- 
papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
figures are correct. 





me eae 
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J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of April, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


ebriary 9-11—Cement Users’ and Contractors’ Convention 
id Manufacturers’ Exhibition, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ebruary 9—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
tion, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
rebruary 9, 10 and 11—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Rsoclation, Grand Rapids, Mich.; headquarters Livingstone 
_tebruary 16-17—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
vittion, Louisville, Ky. ; headquarters The Seelbach. 
_'ecbruary 16-17-18—National Tariff Commission Conven- 
‘lon, Indianapolis, Ind.; headquarters Claypool hotel. 
lebryuary 17-18-19—Lllinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and Illinois Masons’ Supply Association, Chicago. 


> 


February 19——-North Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen's 
Association, Dubuque, Iowa. Headquarters Julien hotel. 

February 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
West Tennessee and Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 

February 18-24—Second Annual Cement Show, Chicago. 

February 23, 24 and 25-—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 26—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Marshalltown, lowa. Headquarters Pilgrim hotel. 

February 23, 24 and 25-—Lumber, Sash & Door Traveling 
Salesmen'’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.; headquarters Bellevue-Stratford. 

March 2 to 5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

March 9—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico and 
Arizona, El Vaso, Tex. 

March 17-18—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ilooksett ; Riverside Inn. 

April 138-14-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 
veston, 

April 15—National Hickory Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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CHICAGO RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Those behind the movement for the improvement of 
the Chicago river with a view of enlarging the facilities 
for handling lake traffic have rallied to their support 
some of the greatest interests in the city and also in the 
lake shipping field. A petition signed by the Chicago 
Rivers & Harbors Association and indorsed by many, 
if not a majority, of the vessel owners and the trans- 
portation companies of the great lakes has been pre- 
sented to Luke B. Wright, secretary of war. This is a 
general petition against the policy of the city in per- 
mitting center-pier bridge obstructions to remain in the 
river. The center-pier bridges are characterized as a 
detriment and obstruction to navigation, and in violation 
of Section X of the Rivers & Harbors act of 1899. A 
request is made that the secretary of war exercise his 
authority and compel the city of Chicago to remove the 
obstructions and in this way give relief to the naviga- 
tion interests. 

A resolution bearing the signature of vessel owners 
and business men interested in transportation on the 
Chicago river also has been forwarded to the secretary 
of war. This resolution amplifies the petition previously 
mentioned, calling for a 200-foot unobstructed channel 
from the mouth of the river to the drainage canal, and 
outlines in detail the nature of the obstructions caused 
by the center piers and abutments of the bridges. In 
the preamble it is stated that when the drainage canal 
was opened it was given out publicly to shipmasters and 
to all engaged in navigation that the river would be 
widened to an unobstructed width of 200 feet at all 
points in order to permit of the necessary flow of water, 
and the current should not exceed one and one-fourth 
miles an hour. At the same time it was stated that all 
center-pier bridges would be removed and the bends and 
turns straightened so as to facilitate the handling of 
navigation on the river. : 

A petition has been addressed to the mayor and city 
council of Chicago in which the same claims are urged, 
it being pointed out that the present condition of the 


Chicago river has done much to drive commerce to other | 


ports, a condition to which attention repeatedly has 
been called in the reports of the mayors of Chicago. 
The city is asked to widen the mouth of the river to 
Rush street to 250 feet, and that the bridges over the 
main branch shall be fully 250 feet wide; the north 
and south branches to have an unobstructed width of 
200 feet. The city is urged to bend its efforts toward 
accomplishing these results in order that its commerce 
may keep pace with its other developments, The city 
council is asked to see that these matters be given due 
consideration by a proper committee and considered in 
conjunction with the Sanitary District of Chicago and 
the federal government. 
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EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG POSITION OF WESTERN WHITE PINE. 


A statistical report issued by the: Montana Larch & 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows stocks on hand 
at the close of 1908 to be somewhat lighter than at the 
same time a year previous. The western pine product 
is given a wide distribution. The better grades are 
marketed in practically any part of the United States 
and the low grades meet with a ready demand in the 
vicinity of the point of production. ; 

Manufacturers of western pine bore their full share of 
the burden of light trade brought about by the general 
lessening in activity in all lines of business last year. 
Late reports from a number of western pine sections 
state that a fair volume of business is being received 
and that orders are for carload lots. This is taken as an 
indication that manufacturing consumers have not yet 
placed their orders for this year’s supplies and that the 
influence of this business is yet to be felt. 

In a recent review of trade conditions since the presi- 


dential election last November a prominent western 
manufacturer says that. during the three weeks follow- 
ing the election he could have sold more shop lumber 
than during the first ten months of the year. Cold 


* weather in the west shut off the demand for dimension 


and common lumber and the movement of those grades 
slackened. Since the first of the year, however, numerous 
inquiries have been afloat for all kinds of stock and 
many of these inquiries are voluntary, as the concern 
in question has withdrawn its traveling men from the 
road. 

Regarding prices, reports from the west state that 
values are $1.50 better than the average price of 1908. 
Part of this betterment is due to the increase in the 
value of common lumber on the Pacific coast, which 
shows a betterment of $1 to $3 a thousand feet. On 
the Coast all elear fir is selling at practically full list 
price, and in the pine districts Idaho cork pine is bring- 


ing practically list value, concessions rarely exceeding 
$1, a thousand. Western manufacturers regard condi- 
tions in the east as distinctly encouraging, this impres- 
sion being gained by an increase in the number of 
orders and ,inquiriés received. Producers do not antici- 
pate a return to early 1907 conditions, but feel sure of 
a good year’s business with a decided improvement in 
values. 

This improvement should be intensified by the open- 
ing of the spring trade in the west, where within a few 
weeks the retail yards should begin stocking up in antici- 
pation of their spring trade. In the west, as in other 
sections, stocks of low grade lumber have accumulated, 
but the surplus held is causing no uneasiness because 
of the practical surety of a strong demand on the part 
of the building trade supplied by these manufacturers. 
The better qualities command prices that enable pro- 
ducers to market the stock to good advantage. 





HARVESTING AND MARKETING THE YELLOW PINE FOREST WEALTH OF THE SOUTH. 


Last week it was the pleasure of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to present thé various details of the work 
of a number of allied institutions engaged in manufac 
turing and distributing yellow pine products. This 
story traced the affairs of a dynasty of lumbermen from 
a point where the entire product was used locally up 
to the present time when the allied interests are a big 
factor in the produetion and distribution of yellow pine 
lumber. 

The affairs of these producing companies and their 
distributing agent differ appreciably from those of 
many other yellow pine institutions. The interests in 
question are not the largest in the south but the scheme 
ef operation has been so nicely adjusted as to make this 
one of the most dependable sources of supply. 

In etfect in the Hogg-Harris-Ball combination of in- 
terests are included the affairs of five producing com- 
panies whose products are marketed through one centra! 


agency. The mills at the various points are so equipped 
and fortified with timber as to enable the companies to 
turn out on short notice practically anything in yellow 
pine from heavy longleaf timbers to shortleaf pine lath. 

Another advantage and one in which the customers of 
the selling company participate arises from the ability 
to make shipment from the most accessible point and 
also to select from the stocks at the various mills those 
in the best condition. 
secured from the methods employed. 


Several operating advantages are 
In the first place 
an accident at one point would not stop all the saws, 
nor are local conditions such that wet weather at one 
point would interfere with work at all points. 

It probably is not necessary to go into an elaborate 
discussion of the comparative advantages of large ani! 
small mills. Much could be said in favor of either. A 
great deal depends upon the management and in this 
case it would seem that the management is unusually 


efficient and that good results are accomplished by the 
associated interests, 

The article published last week embraced a_ pictorial 
and descriptive portrayal of the affairs of the Hogg 
Harris Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., which acts 
as sales agent for the J. F. Ball & Bro. Lumber Com 
‘pany, with mills at Pollock and Ball, La., the Whii« 
Sulphur Lumber Company, of Jena, La., Magnolia Man 
ufacturing Company, of Magnolia, Ark., and the T. U. 
Norton Lumber Company, of Haynesville, La. This is 
the first article of its kind pertaining to the affairs of 
a lumber manufacturing and distributing concern that 
has been printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
year. It was a striking review of the resources ani! 
facilities of the allied interests for handling business 
and particularly for furnishing material of whatever 
character desired from its diversified yellow pine hold 
ings in Arkansas and Louisiana, 





REASONABLE BASIS FOR TAXATION OF TIMBER LANDS. 


In the report of the Minnesota tax commission, 
issued this week, some very unusual and exceptionally 
well conceived recommendations are made relative to 
the timber taxation policy of the state. At the outset it 
is admitted that this is a serious problem not only to the 
timber owners but to the state itself. In brief, the com- 
mission recommends that the old policy be disregarded 
-and that a new and more generous system be adopted 
for the taxation of the state’s timber wealth. Under 
the statutes of Minnesota logs are subject to taxation 
in the district in which they are found on May 1. In 
this way a taxing district may derive revenue from logs 
cut in some other county and merely passing through 
the district at the time that taxes are assessed. In 
other words, under the present law logs are subject to 
taxation while in transit. Under the present scheme 
some of the timber counties have protested because of 
the inequality in the present methods of taxation, by 
which another county gains a revenue, im the manner set 
forth, without any benefit to the counties where the tim- 
ber was cut. 

The report is accompanied by a detailed estimate of 
the quantity of standing timber in the state by counties, 
the total being 20,968,902,000 feet. Of this quantity 
about 50 percent is white, norway and jack pine of an 
estimated value ranging from $45,000,000 to $95,000,000, 


and averaging anywhere from $5 to $10 a_ thousand 
feet. 

On the question of the best method of taxing standing 
timber attention is given to the present burden on tim- 
ber lands. It is stated that interest charges are about 
23 cents a thousand feet and taxes 15 cents a thousand 
feet, making the total cost of carrying 38 cents which 
naturally increases from year to year as the period of 
nonproductivity lengthens. The carrying charges nat- 
urally are compounded as a part of the cost and in time 
these charges, including the taxes, must be taxed. In 
ten years the taxes on a thousand feet of timber would 
be $1.50 and the interest compounded $2.37, making a 
total carrying charge of $3.87. 

Consideration also is given to the suggested method 
of separating the value of the land from the value 
of the timber and it is pointed out that under the Min- 
nesota taxing laws such a separation is not possible. 

Commenting on the results of the present methods, 
it is said that an increase in local tax rates would 
impose a burden that the lumber industry might have 
difficulty in meeting. The commission, however, claims 
to have no option in the matter and it is making careful 
estimates of the merchantable timber in the state as fast 
as possible, 

In coneluding its report it is pointed out that present 


methods are far from satisfactory and that justice 
would seem to demand that logs be made an exception 
and that they be taxed by the county in which they 
are cut. In conclusion this broad principle is laid down: 

‘*The problem of taxing timber and timber lands is not 
met by merely charging the place of taxation but can 
be met only by revision and a restatement of the pres 
ent laws, in which is recognized the difference between 
the land and the timber and that timber is a crop which 
is reaped but once in many years and, therefore, tax 
able but once instead of annually as at present.’’ 

It is time indeed for the tax commission of a state 
as heavily concerned in the lumber business as is Minne- 
sota to recognize this principle. It is one that the 
lumbermen have advocated for years. The carrying 
charges on timber, which include not only the interest 
on investment but the heavy taxes imposed each year, 
have increased the value of standing timber very ma 
terially and the increase in the value of stumpage 
naturally is reflected, in so far as possible, in the selling 
price of lumber. The ordinary spublie official and the 
public at large searcely are consistent when their 
demands for increase in the taxes paid by timber owners 
and insistance upon having cheap lumber. The idea 
seems to be to increase the expense of manufacturing 
lumber and reduce the value of the finished product. 





In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN atten- 
tion was given to the defense issued by the Forest Service 
of its lumber price compilation and publication. This 
defense did not reach: the bottom of the objections 
which the lumber trade has against this gratuitous 
alleged service. 

One eritie remarked that ‘‘any publication should be 
published.’’ This was in reference to a statement by 
the official in charge that the circulation of the price 
lists was limited to officials of the government, to the 
trade newspapers and to the individual lumber firms that 
furnished the information. He stated that in one case 
the entire issue was only 600. 

Lumbermen generally object to this limited circula- 
tion. If the prices are right they should be sent to 
everybody or made public in such a way that all shall 
have the advantage of them. If they are not correct 
they should not be circulated at all. To piek out here 
and there over the country individual concerns which 
will give the information desired by the government and 
to coufine the information to these concerns in return 
for their services may be necessary as remuneration but, 
nevertheless, it will give these concerns an advantage 
direetly or indireetly which no one in the trade is entitled 
to receive from the government. 

No criticism is made as to the intent of the Forest 
Service in this publication, or as to its good faith; but 
lumbermen generally insist that it has not the resources, 
experience or good judgment necessary properly to per- 
form the work. Most of them go further than this 
‘and say that it is impossible to secure prices on lum- 


CONCERNING THE FOREST SERVICE LU 


ber which will not be misleading in some directions. 

The Forest Service does not appear to appreciate the 
task which it has set itself. It secures its information 
from a limited number of lumber dealers and from lead- 
ing lumber centers—chiefly distributing points. The fig- 
ures furnished are supposed to be the actual selling 
prices in carload lots for the preceding month. Each 
concern that reports gives its lowest price on a given 
grade, the highest price and the average price at which 
it has sold that grade during the month. All the reports 
from a given market are aggregated and an average low, 
an average high and a grand average are computed and 
published. 

The Service says this information is a record of what 
has transpired, and should not be considered as a guide 
to values when it is published; but since price lists gen- 
erally are also records of past transactions, those who 
receive them and thcse who indirectly learn as to their 
import have the right to regard them as indicative, to 
say the least, of current values. 

As to the difficulties which confront the Forest Service 
in this matter, but which it does not seem to appreciate, 
some may be briefly stated. Assuming honesty in the 
reports, there enters into their correctness the matter of 
the personal equation or temperament—some people are 
naturally bulls and some naturally bears—also the ques- 
tion of the position which the reporter occupies in the 
trade. Does he buy of manufacturers or of other deal- 
ers? Does he sell to other dealers or to consumers? Are 
the grades he makes and on which he reports the stand- 
ard grades, and if so, what standard? It is easy enough 


MBER PRICE LIST. 


to find on the same market and in the same nominu! 
grade differences of anywhere from $2 to $7 a thousand 
in price. To publish the low price makes every buyer 
think he ought to get lower quotations than he has been 
receiving. To publish the high price makes every ma! 
ufacturer not in touch with market conditions beli: 
he is receiving less than he should for his product. 
publish the average price displeases and perhaps e\ 
deceives both ends of the trade. 

It is not sufficient in answer to this last objection 
say that no one should be deceived. Nothing that is « 
for the benefit of man should neglect human nature? 
is doubtful if the publication of absolute prices throu; 
out their entire range, accompanying the quotations 
the quantities sold and minute descriptions as to gra: 
and natural characteristics of the wood, thus laying (! « 
whole subject open before the reader, would avail mu 
to remedy the trouble. 

Yet, one of two things seems to be necessary if 
government is to continue this work. It must take i! 
account the experience of the manufacturer as well as 
dealer; it must take into account the experience of «| 
ferent classes of dealers; it must take into account 
uses to which the material is put; it must establi 
standard grades for every item quoted; and then, havi: ¥ 
arrived at this almost impossible accuracy, it must « 
tribute the lists broadcast so that all can have the b 
efit of them, or not at all. 

Such is the position of the critics of the present polivy 
of the Forest Service on this price list question, and t!¢ 
critics are numerous. They embrace nearly every one 
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who has given thought to the question, who is not 
prejudiced because his particular line of trade or his 
own business is represented in the quotations. 


It seems hardly probable that the Service will give up 
this project, but it is to be expected that it will give 
more serious consideration than it seems to have done in 


the past to the delicate intricacies of the job it has 
undertaken and of the commercial and semimoral ques- 
tions involved. 





LUMBER CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF 


A report compiled by the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
‘ion shows the quantity of lumber shipped during No- 
ember by twenty-five manufacturers of Virginia and 
North and South Carolina. Total shipments by rail and 
vater for the month aggregate 22,668,333 feet. The 
vroduction for the same month was 23,315,825, showing 
in accumulation of about 650,000 feet. Six concerns in 
Virginia report total shipments of a little over 11,000,- 
00 feet and cut of more than 15,000,000 feet, a gain 
n stocks of about 4,200,000 feet. Thirteen concerns in 
North Carolina cut a little over 5,500,000 feet and 
hipped 8,650,000 feet. The decrease in stocks at these 
plants, due largely to unfavorable weather conditions, 
as 3,122,000 feet. A small deercase also is reported 
y six South Carolina manufacturers, who sent out 411,- 
21 feet more than was produced. 

Of total shipments nearly 18,000,000 feet was sent out 
rail and the remainder was shipped by vessel to 
\tlantic coast ports. 

The statement for November, 1908, is given herewith 

detail: 


\ 


FROM 42° Virginia, 





——6 firms. 

To— Water. Rail. 
DE A6'60s 20SOs den COR RO eb CSEREDe weteens 134,929 
DEE cas cccacteeessveene cosasene 45,324 
WEED caceccoeessesncsresvoresness ocbseee  ‘sbeaeee 
PE sce ssagracessusederimeacee veaneke 40,309 
EE © 5 n.c.0:50 00s 0bedeauananed 59,147 349,702 
Rr eee rer rr ee ee 119,419 
CE ce Ridhcndecetentaee secon) seh nee $42,234 
—* — § SRT re 644,746 263,813 
i Be ee Per rrr rrr rr Tre Te 471,941 1,361,109 
New Jersey .........eececevceceees 177,173 659,918 
Ss er eer 420,908 294,948 
PEN ced cecdesccceccrcesseesoosse 9066660 23,850 
PR 20565500000 e0sesO80000 Aan rads 1,976,944 
CE sete ae kid aeeS SACRE SEEES Sreeene 130,616 
DE 666 b-s0as6e ect nenteuesniasse 546,660 eecccce 
ED sc btab ede ne dé cake ob eO se Seees 64,280 177,160 
Se G6 CDi a ccscnsesedscse on 80080 173,969 
CE itia5 3 a60os¥ceeerReeheeeeees SQadaw 4 685,398 
TE: aca 64005466 beeeReees’s B0H000% 367,705 
Ohio 5 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


17,454 
1,009,599 





BORPOrt 2 nec ccccccccccceccccccccese evvveces 128,222 

OO yr rrr re eT Te Ter 201,426 268,225 
Total shipments water-rail....... 2,586,281 8,570,847 
Total shipments by states........ 11,157,128 
Petal cut By Stated... cccsecccces 15,337,751 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 














North Carolina. South Carolina. Total. 
——13 firms.—— ——6 firms.—— 25 firms. 
Water. Rail. Water. Rail. Totals. 

Soe bens 56,094 pen se® errr 191,023 
jewel Rs ‘> eeee bso baie deetees 45,324 
oeishe eats 47,876 ere 24 0esee 47.876 
soeeewe 22,757 peeses o00eees 63,066 
0602008 211,389 49,348 669,586 
phew adi 35,674 72,779 227,872 
she badi 282,515 146,045 1,112,116 
81,812 447,663 191,575 1,815,222 
rhea wins 1,623,106 182,104 3,711,117 
rere 1,654,024 116,525 2,627,652 
842,927 375,468 12,234 1,946,485 
ea seece 80,044 eetesee 103,894 
ieeeee 1,901,244 392,509 3,682,461 
otesses 20,687 rrerr -sewete 151,303 
eee ewe 80,455 eoeves eos enee 627,115 
een ¢egeeee rseeees 10,139 251,579 
oeneees 78,679 Trt 18,118 270,766 
mse ane 569,734 TTT eT 123,839 1,378,971 
rr rr yr 276,512 13,006 86,573 743,790 
he we iit 111,147 eoteaw rere 136,601 
324,180 ) *:: eee 129,481 1,612,377 
eneeres 16,500 owaewa 302,072 318,572 
cecenan ‘ac3@Banw j.§.o.00600 i «#jneb—> 128,222 
paeiet 251,570 ‘aveen 84,122 805,343 
1,248,919 7,400,255 944,568 1,917,463 22,668,333 
8,649,174 2,862,031 22,668,333 
5,527,167 2,450,910 23,315,828 





PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBER TRADES CONGRESS’ CODE OF ETHICS. 


The code of ethies adopted at the initial session of 
the American Lumber Trades Congress, held in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in June, 1908, was a radical step for the 
representatives of any industry to take. All forms of 
contractural obligations, of course, are subject to inter- 
pretation by the courts in accordance with the legal 
rights of the parties thereto. In cases of dispute an 
appeal to the courts necessarily is a measure of last 
resort. The relief secured in this way is far from satis- 
tactory because of the expense and time consumed in 
reaching a settlement. Recognizing this almost obvious 
condition the lumbermen of the country, through dele- 
yates representing thirty associations, including retail, 
wholesale and manufacturers’ organizations, formulated 
the code of ethies, the terms of which have been and 
ure now being discussed at various meetings, and this 
code was promulgated as a provisional law. 

A movement of this sort marks a tremendous advance 
in the coéperative or association idea. The laws of the 
various states and the national laws, as well, are framed 
so as to apply to all business transactions and do not 
recognize the peculiarities of any business save in so far 
as general customs govern. In deciding a case in lumber 
litigation the courts many times have referred to the 
general customs of the trade. Frequently the courts 
have had great difficulty in determining the preponder- 
ance of evidence for or against a custom. This uncer- 
tainty can be legislated out of existence, and to judge 
by the present tendency of association work will be in a 
short time. The code of ethics adopted by the Lumber 
Trades Congress relate principally to methods of mak- 
in. contracts of sale, terms of payment, credits and the 

f 


settlement of disputes by arbitration. The code as 
tentatively proposed by the Minneapolis conference has 
been widely circulated and has been the subject of dis- 
cussion at practically all the association meetings held 
this year. 

It is distinctly encouraging to note that this legisla- 
tion is receiving thoughtful consideration from the lum- 
ber fraternity. At the meeting of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association in Minneapolis a committee 
appointed to consider this question in its report stated 
that at the next meeting of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress, to which will be referred all objections to the 
code as now proposed, it would be impossible to do more 
than evolve a set of trade principles which should cover 
the relations between all branches of the lumber trade 
in the broadest and most general way, defining only mat- 
ters of wide and general import to the business of buy- 
ing and selling. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States recommended the adoption of the code of 
ethics without change. 

The committee of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association was continued and the support of the asso- 
ciation was pledged until the next annual meeting was 
held. 

At the meeting of the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers a protest was entered against the terms of the 
code and the matter referred to the board of directors 
for amendment. 

So far none of the retail organizations have approved 
the code without modifications. In the January 23 issue 


the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana were 
given in columns parallel to the original wording. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, at its 
meeting in Minneapolis, suggested substantially the same 
changes asked for by the Indiana lumbermen. The presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a committee of three to 
represent this association at the next meeting of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress. The association 
adopted the code as amended. 

Substantially the same action was taken at the meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, held 
in Kansas City, Mo., last week. 

The Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association made a 
number of changes in Article VI and Sections X and XI, 
also struck out Sections VI and VII and then adopted 
the amended code. 

All these amendments and suggestions will be brought 
up for consideration at the next meeting of the American 
Lumber Trades Congress. Some of the changes recom- 
mended should meet with the hearty approval of all con- 
cerned. Others will be bitterly contested. These recom- 
mendations will serve more clearly to define the exact 
point at which the views of lumber manufacturers and 
retail dealers differ. 

The trade is to be congratulated that the code of 
ethics has been seriously discussed and considered, and 
the recommendations made are not wholly selfish but in 
the interests of fairness and urged with a view to bring- 
ing about a standard whereby it will be possible to settle 
a majority if not all the controversies relating to the 
sale and delivery of lumber and the terms of payment 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the changes proposed’ by therefor. 
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PROTEST OF HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AGAINST INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES. 


\n organization of business men embracing as many 
ire identifiel with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
wiation of the United States includes individuals 
varying opinions. Whatever action may be taken 
ally represents a compromise between the ultra- 
cal and the ultraconservative. In very few asso- 
ions does one element hold sway. The fact that 
acts as a check on the other tends to make 
uress uniform and gives stability and weight to 
legislative acts of such bodies. In view of the 
‘going statements, the resolutions adopted at the 
| ting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
© the United States, at Louisville, Ky., January 20, 
i given additional weight and importance. 
body of manufacturers representing as large in- 
‘sts as does that referred to is not given to hasty 
‘ ill-eonsidered expressions on important subjects. 
ividual complaint has been made against the ad- 
ice in rates and is directed against the alleged 
‘i’ -itrary methods of agents of the railroad companies 
') handling business. It is claimed by the association 
as a body that the rates from Arkansas to Louisiana 
have been advanced 25 to 40 percent. It is claimed 
by individual members of the association that the 
‘roads’ methods of doing business now are 50 per- 
cent less satisfactory than they were a few years ago. 
this instance, as in seores of others, a wide differ- 
e of opinion exists between shippers and carriers. 
'\o former believe that a railroad company is a 
‘public institution which is being operated under 
government supervision, and is obligated to give the 
het possible serviee at a reasonable cost. When by 
reason of the adoption of economical methods, well 
or ill advised, service is not up to the ‘expectation 
of shippers vigorous complaint is made, usually by the 
individual whose business is being injured. - When 
the capital invested in railroad enterprises de- 
mands greater compensation the protests of the in- 
dividuals are not deemed sufticiently strong and organi- 


zations as bodies unite in voicing their protests. 

The status of a railroad is entirely different from 
that of a manufacturer. A railroad company is en- 
gaged in the business of supplying transportation. 
the cost of this service is set primarily by those in 
charge of the affairs of the company but the charges 
assessed for the service are subject to regulation. 
The transportation charge is one which absolutely 
governs the territory in which certain products may 
be distributed. The markets for low priced, bulky 
commodities are definitely fixed by the cost of trans- 
portation. A lumber manufacturer with a heavy in- 
vestment in mills and timber frequently finds it im- 
possible to market certain low grade products be- 
cause they do not command sufficiently high prices to 
absorb the cost of delivering them at a point where 
they could be used. The value of the timber itself 
is regulated in large measure by the cost of logging 
which represents one phase of transportation. The 
compensation demanded for carrying the manufac- 
tured products to market frequently is greater than 
the value of the raw material at point of production. 

To get at this question of freight rates in another 
way, a tract of timber that can be logged for $1 less 
than the average for similar kinds of stumpage is 
worth approximately $1 more than the average. A 
tract so located that the finished product can be de- 
livered on a basis of $1 to $2 less than the average 
for the same kinds of lumber from other districts is 
worth considerably more than the average. The value 
of the standing timber itself ,is regulated almost en- 
tirely by the cost of marketing the products as com- 
pared with other tracts of similar kinds, so that in- 
creases of the nature outlined in the resolutions 
adopted by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States have a direct bearing on 
the value of the stumpage. The resolutions of the 
Hardwood. Manufacturers’ Association protesting 
against the extraordinary and unnecessary increases 


in freight rates on hardwood lumber are given in full 
herewith: ? 


WHEREAS, Railway rates on hardwood lumber have been 
advanced in southern states, particularly in the states of 
Louisiana and Arkansas by the Iron Mountain, Missouri 
Pacitic, Rock Island, Frisco and Cotton Belt systems; and 

WHEREAS, The net price received at mills being so small 
that profits under the most conservative monagement and 
economical production are impossible; and 

WHEREAS, Such freight rates are unjust and dispropor- 
tionate to service performed and mileage hauled; and 

WHEREAS, Fair and reasonable competition in lumber 
sales is impossible against producers in other sections of 
this country ; and 

WHEREAS, Within the last sixteen months such freight 
rates have been advanced 25 percent to 40 percent, which is 
proportionately doubling the cost of our stumpage and also 
practically precludes the possibility of manufacturing the 
coarser part of our timber at a profit which of course les- 
sens to that extent the tonnage hauled; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By this association in annual convention as- 
sembled, that we most emphatically protest against these 
extraordinary and uncalled for advances in rates; that such 
advances work hardships to the point of confiscating our 
entire business, and that we as a body send a copy of these, 
our protests and resolutions, to the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, petitioning that body to take 
such action as will result in the restoration of rates in force 
and in effect during the early part of 1906; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we ask our friends, the lumber press, to 
give active promulgation to our views of the situation and 
that each and every member of this association invite press 
representatives in their home towns to air these sentiments 
and ¢reate a wave of indignation to spread across the coun- 
try that will show the unjust and autocratic attitude that 
railways are assuming in each and every instance where no 
protest is made, 
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VARYING PHASES OF THE COAL TRADE DURING 


Monotony in the coal trade has been relieved during 
the last week by the short-lived zero weather, which 
swept the country from one side to the other, and 
the big rumpus among the coal miners in national 
convention assembled at Indianapolis. This latter 
row is an interesting spectacle, though without dis- 
tinet effect upon market conditions. , 

And then the blizzard. It was a fine thing for the 
coal trade while it lasted and in proportion to its stay 
coal men are profoundly thankful. Country merchants 
had scant opportunity to lay in a stock of. coal against 
the emergency. Train service was generally demoral- 
ized for a day or two throughout the west but in two 
or three days traffic and transportation resumed their 
previous uneventful habits, supplying the commercial 
needs of the country with neatness and dispatch. 
While the storm lasted a shower of orders fell to the 
shipper and to the wholesalers. Temporary relief 
from impending demurrage exactions was universal. 
ixcess stocks on track were appropriated by the needy 
dealers and consumers. 

Prices did not advance. The extreme depressions 
entailed by demurrage fuel, retired from sight but 
sellers generally were glad to market the cars that 
were called for and generally allowed them to go at 
old prices. Had the activities of trade lasted, the 


mines could have increased their output but the keen 
zest for coal was too brief to allow many mines to 
greatly increase their tonnages. ~For. a week. or 
onger the prior strength of western screenings has 
been slowly fading away. The output of the prepared 
sizes has been sufficient to give inquirers all the cars 
they called for and here and there a moderate con- 
cession in quotations has been made. For ordinary 
Illinois unwashed screenings the quotation has been 
50 to 60 cents a ton at mines. 

And during the last week or two a few inquiries 
for coal for the coming season have appeared. It is 
yet early for business of that character to be con- 
cluded and the appearance of these inquiries are not 
quite understood by the operators. The conjecture is 
made by some of the latter that consumers believe 
they can buy coal at present or in the near future 
on very favorable terms, on the theory that the 
operator will soon likely begin to wonder how he 
will find business enough to run his mines next sum- 
mer, since trade has been so seemingly dull in mid- 
winter. If that is the explanation there may be some 
annual contracts closed up during the next few weeks. 
There never has been a time since the coal mining 
industry began when producers did not take a dis- 
consolate view of the future, save for the years fol- 


THE LAST WEEK. 


lowing periods of great activity and profit, conse- 
quent upon strikes or other unusual causes. The 
producer judges one year by its predecessor and the 
buyer generally does likewise. There are a few ex- 
ceptions in the ranks of both and the exceptions 
among the buyers are now testing the market. 

But notwithstanding the air of depression and dull- 
ness that overhangs the coal trade and shuts from 
view the prospect of activity, the tonnages mined and 
sold show only a moderate decrease from previous 
standards. Prices are the weak points, not quan- 
tities. And accordingly in anthracite where quota- 
tions have been relatively steady the financial re- 
turns are considerably more satisfactory. Some shad- 
ing of prices has been done by the smaller, or in- 
dividual producers, but the big producing companies 
in the main have adhered strictly to circular and for 
that stand they have had their reward. January 
proved a most excellent month in the western anthra- 
cite trade, surpassing the business of January last 
year. It is true that the tonnage sold for the season 
beginning April 1 was unfavorable up to the begin- 
ning of this year, but if February proves as good a 
month relatively as January, March remaining the 
same, the year will prove fairly satisfactory. The 
recent blizzard boomed the anthracite market. 





ATLANTIC COAST FORESTAL CONDITIONS DO NOT PREVAIL IN OTHER SECTIONS. 


One of the strongest and most able reviews of the 
tariff question so far made public is supplied by J. A. 
Foster, of the Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company, 
Savannah, Ga. It is pointed out that by reason of 
the tariff timber formerly of no value has since be- 
come a source of supply for a variety of forest 
products including low grade lumber, box shooks and 
similar products. The author states that land cut 
over years ago when merchantable products could be 
secured from only the best trees now are furnishing 
raw material of a character and quantity sufficient to 
keep many plants in operation. This change is at- 
tributed in large degree to the beneficial results of 
the tariff. A $2 margin, in the estimation of this 
practical operator, is sufficient to bring about this re- 
construction of the affairs of lumber manufacturers in 
the Atlantic coast manufacturing district. It is a 
sufficient barrier to keep back a flood of low grade 
stock from Canada and to permit of wider distribution 
of the products of manufacturers who secure their raw 
supplies from the eutover lands. 

Conditions in the southeast are somewhat unusual. 
The pine regions of the Atlantic coast states were the 
scene of the first lumbering operations in the country. 
Until within the last few years only the largest trees 
of the highest quality were cut. Owing to climatic 
and soil conditions along the Atlantic coast timber 
regions the growth is much more rapid than in many 
other parts of the country and instances have been 
reported where lands upon which cotton was raised 
prior to the Civil war, have since produced trees of 
a quality and size which makes their cutting profitable 
to the manufacturer. This growth was brought about 
in 40 to 45 years. 

The timber of this section does not grow as thickly 


as in the north and west. The average cut probably 
would not exceed 7,000 feet, and the range is from 
3,000 to 15,000 feet to the acre. The timber of this 
coastal slope is not greatly injured by fire. The rela- 
tively sparse stand renders the individual trees more 
dependent upon themselves and results in a sturdier 
growth with respect to root support than is found 
in northern pine and hemlock, or in the timber of the 
Pacific slope. 

An old cruiser who had inspected the operations on 
certain of the reservations of Minnesota claims that 
a very heavy percentage of the seed trees that had 
been left had been blown down by the wind. Under 
the regulations governing the cutting of reservation 
timber a certain number of the finest trees, designated 
as seed trees, must be left standing with as little 
injury to them as possible in felling the other trees. 
Old woodsmen claim that to leave such trees, or even 
those of a younger growth, is impracticable because 
the individual trees can not stand the shock of heavy 
winds. The trees are flat rooted and the soil is loose, 
composed largely of leafy mold that has never been 
tightly packed. Pine grows to a hight of more than 
100 feet and after being rocked back and forth for 
months an extra heavy gust of wind will carry a tree 
to the earth. 

In the western fir districts a very similar condition 
exists. On lands that have been cut over for years 
there is practically nothing left of any value, nor has 
there been any considerable second growth. The 
small trees and the large defective ones, from which 
no merchantable products could be secured at the time 
these tracts were logged over, have toppled to earth 
or become food for the flames. Where an average of 
40,000 to 50,000 feet of timber is cut from one acre 


of land it is not possible owing to the density of the 
stand to protect the young growth from damage in 
felling the big timber. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN calls attention to the dif- 
ference in conditions in the two sections because it 
has a bearing on the methods of operation adopted. 
In one instance it has been stated that lands if left 
alone will reafforest themselves and in the other equal 
ly strong assurance has been given that the cutover 
lands have not produced a second crop and will not 
as long as fires sweep over them each year. In some 
cases the soil virtually has been burned and in various 
sections in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan thi 
cutover pine areas are almost as barren of timber 
today as the great Sahara desert. 

Another thing, this country has declared itself in 
favor of the conservation of its national resources. 
So far all the lumber manufactured is from trees that 
grew in a natural way. There is no lumber produced 
in the United States from planted trees and very little 
from the so called second growth. If the people ar 
in favor of conserving and protecting the natural re 
sources of the country they must of necessity realize, 
and the sooner they realize it the better, that it costs 
money and effort to put such a scheme into operation. 
The idea that the forests can be protected by reducing 
their value is absurd. No one cares to expend labor 
in saving something that isn’t worth saving. If the 
forests are to be saved they must be made so valuable 
commercially that their saving will be worth while. 
The idea which some of the legislators seem to have, 
that the conservation of the forests and low priced 
lumber go hand in hand, is as reasonable as the as 
sumption that oil and water will mix readily and that 
light and darkness are companions, 





EXAMPLES OF PRACTICAL FOREST CONSERVATION. ; 


Discussion of the conservation phase of the lumber 
tariff matter has brought out many interesting facts. 
Most of them are isolated instances, but they are all 
illustrative of the principle that since saving and con- 
servation are synonyms, that which saves timber is as 
truly in behalf of forestry and of forest preservation 
as is the growth of timber. 

A closer utilization of the standing timber and of its 
products adds just so much to the timber resources of 
the country, and hence postpones the time when the 
much talked of timber famine will be upon us. Unfor- 
tunately, this sort of conservation is possible only with 
higher prices than used to prevail. Higher prices have 
brought about economies for which people have been 
clamoring for generations, but they object to the high 
prices just as though they were not necessary accom- 
paniments of these public benefits. 

Some of the instances of conservation by a closer use 
of timber may be interesting even to the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who have had so much of this 
sort of information presented to them of late. 

The shingle industry is a marked example of economy 
of material. Twenty or thirty years ago the shingle 
was made of white pine, and it was cut from the solid 
log. The best logs, or the best part of the logs were not 
usually cut into shingles, but in some cases they were. 
Usually the logs were sorted in the pond, and then the 
unsound were sent into the shingle mill, where they were 
cut into bolts, and these into shingles. Millions of 
feet of timber that would now cut into No. 2 were made 
into shingles. Later white pine shingles were chiefly 
produced from slabs and an occasional defective end of 
the log. 

Now the great bulk of the shingles produced in the 
United States are made from red cedar, the industry 
centering in the state of Washington and extending 
more or less into the adjoining states. The history of 
the red shingle industry is similar to that of white pine. 
Originally the fine, big trees growing along Puget sound 
and other waters of that far northwestern state were 
felled for the shingle mill. That easily available timber 


has been largely exhausted. The green timber is now 
logged in connection with fir, spruce, hemlock ete. and 
goes to the saw mill, where the right sort may be manu- 
factured into lumber or may be put through a shingle 
mill annex, but four-fifths of the mills of Washington 
eut no green timber at all, or only an occasional de- 
fective tree which was left behind when the first logging 
was done. 

Most of their material is dead or down timber, Many 
of them find much of their material in tall stumps left 
in an earlier day. They are cleaning up the ground. 
They are doing a work of forest saving and fire pre- 
vention, which the foresters say is necessary. 

There is not much money in this business. It is prin- 
cipally of profit to the wage earners, and in Wash- 
ington 15,000 men gain their livelihood in this way. 

Let shingles in free from British Columbia—shingles 
that are cut from green timber accessible to water— 
and those people down in Washington, demonstrating 
the old adage that ‘‘a penny saved is a penny earned,’’ 
will, many of them, have to go out of business. Instead 
of being discouraged by statute they should be encour- 
aged. Their protection should be raised from the paltry 
30 cents to at least 50 cents. 

Another example may be seen far to the east of Wash- 
ington, and this is an individual case out of hundreds 
and perhaps thousands. There is a lumber operation in 
Pennsylvania which manufacturers only about 17,000,000 
feet of timber a year, which vastly increases its product 
per acre by utilizing the material which twenty years 
ago was absolutely valueless, and which only ten years 
ago was only occasionally used. It manufactures pine 
and hemlock lumber, but it is getting about 25 percent 
more out of the hemlock logs than was possible ten years 
ago. It is putting pine into bill stuff and boards that 
would not have been salable at one time, and the same is 
true of hardwoods. It is getting this sawed lumber 
product out of logs that in 1897 or 1898 would have 
produced less than 14,000,000 feet. The extra 3,000,000 


feet or more that it is getting now would under the old 
conditions have been burned in the slab pit. 


Some of 


4 


it would have been left in the woods in the defective 
standing trees, or on the ground in logs or limbs, 
which it would not pay to take out. 

This is simply the lumber part of it; but this concern 
is selling hardwood logs to woodworking establishments 
which have been established within the last few years. 
It has a sale for all of its slabs and edgings. The best 
of all, however, is that it sells an enormous amount of 
pulpwood. Practically everything from its lands that 
will not make a marketable grade of lumber goes to tlic 
pulp mill. This is an absolutely new industry so far 
as the woods of Pennsylvania are concerned. The idea 
of hemlock and hardwood being pulp materials wou 
have been ridiculed ten or fifteen years ago. Now, ne! 
only is this material saved, but the woods are clean«(| 
up; the risk of fire is lessened, and thus there is 
double benefit. 

As to the lumberman who produces these materials, |” 
is doubtful as to whether he is profited or not; but 
is interested in the work, he does not like to see a! 
thing go to waste, and therefore every bit of mater: 
that will pay the cost of handling is put to use. Lalo 
gets the benefit. 

If the duty were removed from pulp this particul 
kind of pulp material would be worthless, because, aft: 
all, spruce is preferred and spruce is abundant 
Canada. 

Last week at a meeting of the Michigan Hardwoc'| 
Manufacturers’ Association, one of the leading men 
the hardwood business there made the statement t! 
ten years ago he cut from an acre of ground 7,000 f 
but that before the panic he was getting from the salg’ 
class of land and timber 17,000 and 18,000 feet of ti’ 
ber an acre. The practical lumbermen who listened to tl's 
statement were incredulous until he called their atte: 
tion to the change in methods due to the increase 1! 
value of stumpage and the high prices on forest produc! 

These were a few of the reasons he gave: 

‘‘Ten years ago we cut nothing but the surface cleat 
hemlock; we cut no beech at all; we cut no one log 
maple. Maples that now we get four logs out of would 
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hen produce only two. My statement is based on the 
ctual records of my business, and I believe that prac- 
ically every manufacturer in the mixed timber sec- 
ion in which I am operating will, upon examination of 
is records, find that his experience is identical with 
1ine.?? 

Higher prices mean conservation, and incidentally it 
uay be said that it is helpful to forest reproduction and 


forest growth to have the land thoroughly cleared, not 
only of standing timber of marketable value, but of the 
debris. Lumbermen have been doing, under encourage- 
ment of market conditions, assisted by a specific duty 
that is moderately protective on the low grades, just 
what they would be required to do by law if the states 
undertook the work of forest preservation. 

Yet it is proposed to remove the duty on lumber or 


lower it, thus introducing an unbearable competition in 
low grade materials, produced under such conditions that 
American lumbermen would not be able to compete with 
them. This would mean a permanent setback to the 
cause of forest conservation and perpetuate in some 
degree the conditions of 1908, when, due to the busi- 
ness depression, much ground. was lost that had been 
gained through years of study and experiment. 





THE SHINGLE MILL AS A REDUCER OF THE FIRE HAZARD. 


The work of the scavenger, though often despised, is 
most useful and necessary. The shingle mill is the 
cavenger of the forest. 

Once shingles were made out of the green, round tim- 
her. Now they are a result of the cleaning of the forest 
that the fire hazard may be decreased and that some- 

ing may be saved from the tooth of time. 
The old dead tree that was left by the logger now is 
nverted into shingles. The down timber, which was 
erely an encumbrance to woodsmen, is being rescued 
om its bed in the mould and being converted into 
ingles. The tall stumps that the choppers left because 
ey wished to furnish only clean, straight logs for the 
iw mill, are being made into shingles. 

There are other wood scavengers, and what the shingle 


mill is unable to use, the pulp mill, the chemical plant 
and the charcoal oven may utilize; but the shingle mill 
is the greatest of them all, and especially so in the state 
of Washington, whence most of our shingles come. 

But this scavengering after the shingle mill fashion 
is largely a matter of manual labor. Machinery helps, 
but men have to run the machines and men’s muscles 
must still do much of the work. 

To save this waste, to clean up the woods and make 
them fit and safe habitations for a new generation of 
trees, or to leave them in better shape for the. occupancy 
of man, is, like most laborious and painstaking tasks, of 
little profit compared: with those big enterprises which 
move so swiftly on the wings of invention and deal with 
large things in a large way. 


As it is the big things which are easily seen, the small 
and humble things are apt to be despised; and so, when 
the shingle maker says that the conditions are hard 
now, and that if the duty be removed he must shut down 
his mill and discharge his men and quit this forest 
salvage work little heed is given him. 

Yet think for a moment what would happen in our 
cities if there were no one to clean them. What will 
happen to our woods if no one is permitted to utilize 
their refuse? 

Instead of removing the protection of shingles it 
should be doubled. Let it remain as it is and the shin- 
gle mills will lead the same precarious existence as they 
have for years. Increase their protection and they will 
do more and better conservation work. 





YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE REPORT ON STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Mills reporting to the Yellow Pine Clearing House 
during the last five years have produced 17,392,348,441 
fect of lumber and shipped during the same period 

295,985,234 feet, leaving an accumulation of only 
96,343,207 feet. For the five years, beginning with 
1904, _ average reports secured have been 225, 213, 
269, 329 and 352, showing an average of about 278 
re rts for each year. On this basis the net average 
invrease of stock at all plants has been a little more than 

000 feet. The reports show decreases in stock for 
the years 1904, 1905 and 1908 and increases for 1906 
and 1907, 

‘rom the statement given, showing the distribution 

by seetions for five years, Texas is credited with con- 








ment virtually was for 442 mills. The mills neither 
making or shipping lumber were not considered when 
figuring the average cut and shipments. For December, 
1907, reports were secured from 313 plants, so that 
naturally the shipments to different sections were much 
greater for December, 1908, than for the same month 
the previous year, and no satisfactory basis of com- 
parison exists except with respect to total shipments. 
With the exception of Mexico, however, December, 
1907, shipments were only 30 to 50 percent as large as 
those of December, 1908. On an average mill basis 
the December report shows to fair -advantage. The 
quantities sent out were larger than those for Novem- 





ber, but fell short of the shipments for the seven months 
immediately preceding November. The cut was the 
second heaviest reported for the year, averaging 910,087 
feet against 1,039,454 feet in October. The December 
shipments were below the average for the year and pro- 
duction was considerably in excess Of the average cut for 
the year. The average monthly cut and shipments for 
1908 were the lightest reported for any of the last four 
years. This was due in part to the greater number of 
reports secured and in part also to the natural decrease 
due to general conditions. A statement showing the 
average monthly mill cut and shipments for the last 
four years is given: 
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oon et: : 
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Shipments. Cut. Es £ Gch o-uica Git na eee ome 336,593,263 348,691,639 309,498,589 327,698,374 276,507,150  1,598,989,015 
MOF. cece eee ceneeccceccsevoce 1,235,280 REE. IN o.5.0's ora 2:5 otpinbibaoe ates [2 23458115072  236/142'828 203,376,048 217,685,432 220,664,147 —1,112,679,527 
1905 «..:0ngthn@ Ube eaten cea ato 1,295,687 1,263,833 Nebraska ...........s000 119,438,347 19,946,306 124,292,227 137,921,853 117,819,505 19,418,238 
L'a e eee eee ene eerenewennns 1,039,245 1,129,705 Colorado and South Dakota. 22,977,357 19,535,054 24,439,046 44,019,720 39,263,978 150,235,155 
LUUT., 0 sdce eee RRO ak Ree 934,925 967,204 Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 140,251,345 148,882,421 142,441,393 181,263,568 213,581,666 826,420,393 
LDU: ocstaereneeemeaeeene pees ote g ee 853,018 cg a ee RRR a eer . 331,416,690 329, 750, 436 390,203,454 464, 647, 534 350,224,976 1,868,333, 090 
1.) : : Tennessee and Kentucky....... 83,651,007 877,929 82,709, " 7 5 
‘or December the reports show an increase in stocks New Mex., Arizona 7 feet 2276145 «= B2TENTS «—31'494(245 70,175,809 40,817,909 207,493,781 
o! 36,099,714 feet, making the total increase for the Local ...........ceeeeeeeeee + 282,710,006 255, +285, 997 ry 501, tat 354, 756, = oy toy 1,823,178,539 
* ‘ i MLL. ; cue gach Saeaae in 205,480,181 146,888,00 < 791, ,834, 634, 
ppp Pht os ar meadly Bi Ee ype Re te ope RR ~~ iene pinks “gatas 36,493,852 46,348,797 37,601,074 52,278,804 | 172717,617 
ecrease during the first nine months o y200,19S = =Not specified ...ec.cececccece 685,105,144 649,992,143 606,534,657 550,772,927 524,682,404  3,017,087,275 
ce ee So ae ee 3, 3,354,681,500 3,691,084,009 3,603,148,236 17,295,985,234 
i ' , i ing in- Total shipments .......... 3,335,298,758 3,311,772,731 3,354,681, 691,084, ,603,148, ,295,985, 
‘ ed. - ee ee oe a ee © Total Gut .-+... veeesee 3,289,513,255 3,229,079,845 3,646,687,333  3,818,520,730  3,408,547,278 17,392,348,441 
or December 403 mills furnished reports. In addi- Ay, mili shipments per annum.. 14,823,550 15,548,228 12,470,935 SE IOREO: ~~ IROOM oi. ccanscces 
‘1 » thirty-nine mills were not operated, so that the state- , 
y P . Average mill cut per annum... 14,620,058 15,159,999 13,556,458 11,606,446 OSERSTD 8 wvcceccsesad 
REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR DECEMBER, 1908. 
Missouri and Georgia and Shipments, 
Oklahoma. Arkansas. Teras. Louisiana. Mississippi. Alabama. Florida. Total. Dec., 1907. 
Norbert Ge See ss 6 spc swans ns awees oees 4 52 72 70 80 0 4 313 
Now Si NMNEEES © S15 .cetnae adic aacawh sates Todas 765,581 111,638 928,939 1,151,881 877,893 736,003 4,571,935 1,387,024 
CE EVES RR a EE gh ee, 662,788 138,674 911,520 1,504,844 2,562,738 858,319 6,638,883 1,155,059 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey........cccecceccee socceee 713,144 55,308 1,090,629 1,105,008 1,634,857 937,887 5,536,83 3,499,243 
W st Virginia and Maryland.............ccccee0 socvece rr is 311,420 "167,548 15,398 428,850 1,622,232 639,227 
MiQIBQM sss eeeeeeeeees 4 Nie'eidid WeadilnuGaaiewia c? kmh dae 1,939,036 373,770 1,261,768 1,618,445 1,053,227 128,802 6,375,048 1,990,260 
0 RIT ae a ab RTL ST OM EATEM 125,580 3,568,532 574,093 3,727,194 5,262,866 ,393,623 678,721 18,330, 609 7,342,220 
indie cass Mepabenakeatdayhtns rahies - 62,834 2,734,864 3,490,384 ,946,784 2,994,108 2,051,886 109,452 16,390,332 7,404,456 
ingle saciankateh coeteee tease Deeeane . 824)880 6,781,670 4,208,652 9,390,502 9,973,974 2'917,43 721,403 34,328,518 16,581,215 
Lowa Ja csiaomatis te mS ta ckeca. aan . 83,720 2'849,060 1,271,755 4,558,770 234.0 186,691 18,594 9,202,640 5,514,466 
Mivnesota .. aera 39,090 60,824 meee? + ek eee 0 RES, S89 441,297 19,6 
W le COMMING cts Doss 5 ARES secs Selstaced ine Sein ean Sees 572,482 181,324 1,665,020 287,891 es ie nas 2,917,051 1,302,402 
MS ISGOUEE sia bis Sk os Ue culos Sen Saeed SLRS eo 333,315 7,237,395 3,231,802 10,089,004 613,430 See Ne ceexes 21,894,142 11,433,659 
ANGERS :5 sca abide GRU’ cs eRAR Aaa bed cenit 79,299 3,683,984 940, 8,396,763 174,620 | Ee A 16,384,649 844,173 
Neb rags 00 eta co. oe attra inns tia cc ars i SiGe edhe 753,480 345,552 2,415,796 5,037,779 en. 6 * .c.ccste”  eedeeaes 11,681,106 3,106,67 
Colorado and South Dakota............0ceceeee 62,790 21,985 7,28: 795,029 SR see ame 2,147,182 1,673,546 
Oki SMOMA ssc cceeeeeeeceeeeeesceeeescnseeness 407,378 3,439,361 3,204,182 8,116,233 50,542 eh. seaseene 15,235,295 5,797,502 
Terns v.54 2p Sv Gh ea eee Oac ocho kok eN eRe SUae TE 179,761 17,897,276 Te." nneetee = cache ~~  -Sbnnp dae 31,502,225 10,737,605 
Fernessee and Kemtucky...cecccscccscccccces error 837,435 34,444 2,939,569 3,177, 035 2,729,625 443,613 10,161,711 3,204,153 
Ni Mextep St ES oc bbsaaeNonatedecsenses dansene ” * sie neeee 1,171,617 es.  és006400 .—Beestsae j§é <etdeseve 1, 861,335 989,852 
MCXICO:' cused TER OG aap owaiT tame ees vibiditace. 2 oedeen 367,941 SSE: --<éateses “oLiedichase © emgiens 420,041 3,912,490 
| SB te sc ciccortiicn ey tke Re CN eager hehe nea ia 13,029 1,506,673 12,691,824 5,824,033 3,297,252 23° 332,811 9,890,323 
Domestin :.-/. aks beetias Nee ai ee sivoc tandita sib umeet ice  <o keke 23,298 208,401 531,770 237,137 2,965,343 3,965,949 3,358,24 
Local (into state manufactured) .........ccccces cosenee Eee ee 5,334,488 8,344,737 6,211,986 4,383,130 30,624,152 15,938,671 
Not spagMiih tas g sioe oak cP hun cee Wa ncahek ee ane 1,086,653 1,871,480 11,726,518 18, 194, ‘398 8,417,881 5,822,00:: 7,000,878 54,119,611 31,045,557 
Number ears ....... LPS eiadthbedenweee cele 158 2,553 3,052 5,793 3, 2,187 1,386 18,596 9,44 
Total EE TELAT, PeOw ET 3,329,949 48,392,027 55,129,671 104,801,050 58,461,089 37,863,804 22,708,047 330,685,587 155,167,684 
Ted MET at ackeius neat cbael 5,655,657 61,755,714 59,952,898 114,205,898 57,669,980 45,824,196 21,720,960 366,785,301 153,951,313 
INCRGMNET Mis HERE HAS i Siaie Varad ade ens 2,325,708 13,363,687 4,823,227 Qenabes F .* A, nee eee 37,877,860 camaities 
DeCtORMh:: shnwseens's cderined nie dase a Satake > oes. 2 ie ee. -~esetane- 987,087 1,778,146 1,216,371 
147 mills reported average cut for December, 1908, of 193,943,571 feet. Actual cut, 171 ,961, 703° ‘feet. Cut below average 21,981,868 feet. 


“Thirty-nine mills not included in the total (403) report not cut or shipments during December, making tota: replies 


recelyed 442 up to the time of the closing of report, 
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LENGTH OF TIME 


People who are becoming interested in forestry 
for the first time immediately ask the question, ‘‘how 
long does it take to- grow a tree?’’ Of course, that 


is a foolish question, because a great deal depends, 


upon the tree. If we are to believe some of the 
friends of the catalpa that wood has almost a mush- 
room character and will shoot heavenward from the 
seed almost like the rosebush that the Indian magician 
conjures from the sand. If it be a white oak, it is 
thought that a century may elapse before it acquires 
any considerable size. This question was recently 
discussed by John B. Atkinson, of Earlington, Ky., 
when he addressed the Alumnex Club of the Louisville 
Girl’s High School under the auspices of its forestry 
committee. About 600 of the leading Louisville 
women were in attendance. 

Mr. Atkinson is a devoted believer in reforestation 
and is practicing as well as preaching that policy. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Atkinson said: 

When my company began twenty years ago to grow forest 
trees we were not familiar with the ages of the many va- 
rieties at maturity. We began with the planting of the 
black walnut as we knew the walnut to be the most valua- 
ble tree for all purposes, and that the soil and climate of 
Kentucky suit it. Again. if was a simple matter to plant 
the nuts, as the farmer plants corn, in the place we wanted 
the tree to grow. But we then began to take notice of tree 
growth and to learn the ages of the forest trees in Hopkins 
county. Twenty years ago we did not think a tree of great 
value and were guilty of cutting the trees on the property 
I was managing, instead of buying our neighbors’ trees and 
cutting them. Personally, I became devoted to stumps and 
spent much time then and have since in determining how 
long it takes the destroyed tree to grow. I have been sur- 
prised and interested, and have ascertained the following: 
Years Inches in 
grow to diam. 
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REQUIRED TO GROW 


Years Inches in 


grow to diam. 
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This list includes thirty varieties of our most prominent 
forest trees. During these twenty years especial atiention 
has been given to discover the growth of the white oak. 
Forty-five white oaks of Hopkins county, grown in the val- 
leys and on the slopes between, were examined as to the ages 
when the trees reached 12 inches in diameter. The average 
uge was found to be 101 years. The average age when cut 
was 231 years, with average diameter of 31 inches. 

The oldest tree was cut when 3825 years old, with a 
diameter of 41 inches, and was ninety-five years growing to 
a diameter of 12 inches. The youngest was 142 years old 
when cut, with a diameter of 27 inches, and was seventy- 
tive years growing to 12 inches. 

Thirty-five of these trees were over 200 years old. Four 
of them over 300 years. From the facts collected during 
these twenty years, I have made a table of the time it takes 
certain trees, in Kentucky, to grow to a diameter at the 
stump of 12 inches. This is not an infallible table, but is 
based upon actual tree growth as observed in the forests, 
and has no reference to isolated growth or unusual condi- 
tions. 

Pine oak will grow to 12-inch diameter in forty years. 

The black locust will grow to 12-inch diameter in forty 
years. 

Tulip will grow to 12-inch diameter in fifty years. 

Black oak will grow to 12-inch diameter in fifty years. 

Black walnut will grow to 12-inch diameter in fifty-six 
years. 

Texas red oak will grow to 12-inch diameter in fifty-eight 
years. 

Sweet gum will grow to 12-inch diameter in sixty-two 
years. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF TREES. 


Ash will grow to 12-inch diameter in seventy-two years. 
Hickories will grow to 12-inch diameter in ninety years. 
White oak will grow to 12-inch diameter in 100 years. 
Mr. Atkinson also quoted the statement of John P. 
Brown, of Connersviile, Ind., that by 1925 American 
forests will be exterminated. In a recent issue of his 
publication ‘‘Arboriculture’’ Mr. Brown gives the 
date for the extermination of American forests as 
1920. It is safe to say, however, that either 1920 or 
1925 is wrong. Occasionally some prophet arises who 
prophesies the end of the world but the world goes 
on doing business at the same old stand. We fear Mr. 
Brown’s pessimistic prophecy will similarly fail. 

The amount of available standing timber in the 
United States has been underestimated many times 
before this. In the white pine days of the early ’80s 
it was predicted that American forests would be an- 
nihilated before now and yet the manufacture of 
lumber goes on on a gigantic scale. From year to 
year the date when the United States will become 
barren of timber is postponed and Mr. Brown will 
have to move his prophecy ahead a little if it is to 
be accurate, 

There is no desire, however, to make less apparent 
to the people of the United States the fact that timbe: 
is being eut much more rapidly than it is being re 
placed and that our annual lumber manufacture vastly 
exceeds our yearly forest growth. It is this under 
standing of the diminishing supply that insures th: 
perpetuation of the forests much longer than the next 
sixteen years. The government is making good 
progress in its efforts for forest conservation and 
restoration. Private owners are becoming informed 
of the increasing value of their timber and thus every 
policy both private and public is tending toward th« 
preservation of this item of national and persona 
wealth. As a matter of fact, the American forest 
never will be annihilated. The more it diminishe 
the more will the necessity for reforestation bx 
brought home to the people. As the necessity becomes 
more apparent the remedy will become more genera! 
and a nation that uses wood to such a large degre: 
will more actively concern itself to the question ot 
supply. 
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RAILROAD FREIGHT REVENUES PROTECTED BY THE DUTY ON LUMBER. 


The railroads are almost as much interested in the 
lumber business as the manufacturer or the consumer. 
Not infrequently they get more for transporting the 
lumber from the mill to market than the millman re- 
ceives for producing it. 

The railroad charge may not be too great; it may 
be no more than enough to pay for the cost of the 
service plus a reasonable profit; but it is certain, while 
the millman’s share of the final price fluctuates greatly. 
Out of his share comes the value of the stumpage, of 
the cost of manufacture, the amount paid to labor, and 
he is fortunate if there is any profit. 

The railroad charge is uniform in good times or bad. 
The manufacturer’s proportion of the price varies with 
business and market conditions. 

Lumber manufacturers are interested in the tariff 
because they see in it the only safeguard against an 
unequal and damaging competition. But in this the rail- 
roads are more definitely interested than the lumbermen. 
That is to say, the lumberman’s interest in the duty 
varies with changes in business conditions; while to the 
railroads, whose revenue per ton per mile remains sub- 
stantially the same in good times or bad, the duty is 
a fixed protection. 

American railroads, as a rule, find in lumber one of 
their most reliable as well as one of their heaviest 
sources of income. Especially within the last ten or 
twenty years, since the average haul has been increased, 
has this traffic been of great value to them. 

On lumber produced in American mills the American 
railroad has the long haul. We do not know what the 
average length of the haul is, and probably no one 
knows, though it could be determined by investigation. 
But considering the enormous production of yellow 
pine, which is probably marketed on an average haul 
of not less than 750 miles; the still longer hauls of the 
Pacific coast products, which must average not less than 
1,300 miles, it seems probable, in spite of the numerous 
short hauls, that the average distances to which lumber 
is transported by the American railroads is not less 
than 750 miles. 

The railroads are interested in the lumber business 
both as a current source of revenue and as a resource 
of the future. In the former aspect, the duty, by 
keeping out a certain amount of Canadian product, 
gives the railroad the long haul on a larger volume of 
lumber business than they would enjoy if the Canadian 
lumber were admitted free. 

Remove the duty, and not only would a large amount 
of lumber come in at once—lumber particularly of low 
grade, which is waiting for admission—but the industry 





in Canada would be immediately stimulated, and it 
would not be long before the importations would double 
and treble. To whatever extent this business increases 
the American railroads are deprived of tonnage and 
revenue. 

Canadian lumber generally reaches the American mar- 
kets by water or by Canadian railroads. The larger 
part of the present importation, probably 600,000,000 
feet of it, comes into the United States by water. It 
reaches points like Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston and New York, which are large lumber con- 
sumers. Much of these importations goes no further; 
but if shipped out from such points in a wholesale 
way or even as a more highly finished product, it does 
not go, on the average, very far. Its actual distribution 
is confined within probably not to exceed 300 miles. 
Possibly a minor part of the Canadian importations by 
water may give an average haul of 200 miles to the 
American railroads as against an average which we have 
estimated above at 750 miles on the American product 
which it displaces. 

The Canadian lumber which does not reach the United 
States by water reaches our markets almost entirely by 
Canadian rail routes, such lines as the Canadian Pacific 
and its connections, and the Grand Trunk and its con- 
necting lines. They reach Portland, Maine, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul, and so pene- 
trate our best consuming territory that the American 
lines have little share in hauling it. 

If it may be assumed that within a year or two the 
annual Canadian shipments to this country would increase 
by a billion feet, the result would be to deprive the 
American railroads of the hauling of that billion feet 
of lumber, except as to the small amount of it they 
might handle as a final distributing agency on short 
hauls. 

A billion feet of lumber will weigh not less than 
3,500,000,000 pounds, or 1,750,000 tons. If the average 
freight rate be estimated at only 20 cents a hundred 
pounds, there is a revenue of $7,000,000. 
$7,000,000 a year is not to be despised. 

The railroads, in considering the lumber business, 
have been inclined to regard it quite as much as a 
resource to assure future earnings and dividends as 
a matter of the present. 

Sometimes the roads, when asked to be more generous 
in their treatment of the lumber industry in a particular 
district, have taken the position that the tonnage was 
assured to them in any event, that if it was not moved 
this month it would be the next or next year or at some 
future time when the road might more need the business. 


A revenue of 


This was upon the assumption that there was just 
so much tonnage standing on an acre of ground, anid 
that if it were not marketed and transported now, it 
would be at some future time. 

But the removal of the duty on Canadian lumbe: 
would make it impossible to manufacture and market 
much of the material that for several years past has 
been producing revenue for the railroads; and _ this 
material would have to be left in the woods or at thi 
mill—left to decay or fire, and would never at any tim 
produce a revenue to the railroads or a profit to its 
owners, 

It is a well understood fact in the lumber trade ani 
known to most railroad men, that within the last ten 
years the volume of material secured from an acre ot 
timber land has increased anywhere from 25 to 1 
percent; and there are many cases where the last 
figure has been exceeded. Where the entire lumber ope! 
ating area along the railroad lines has been producing 
for several years past 15,000 feet an acre, it can |e 
counted upon with certainty that the removal of the 
duty, thereby permitting the introduction of the Cana 
dian low grade lumber in competition with the Americ:n 
low grade, would necessitate the leaving of from 10 
to 30 percent of this product in the woods or at the mill. 

Therefore, instead of deriving 15,000 feet an acre 
in most sections, and as high as 60,000 to 75,000 feet 
an acre in others, as on the Pacific coast, the roads 
would face a condition where they would get for travis 
portation only 25,000 to 50,000 in the case of the Pacitic 
coast districts, and from 10,000 to 13,000 feet an acre 
in other sections. 

The material that is left will never be removed, wud 
will never produce revenue for the roads. It is gcue 
forever, and, furthermore, the producing territory uj 0" 
which the railroads depend for the future of tl«ir 
revenue, will be the more rapidly denuded because of | lie 
removal of the duty, and thereby the sooner strip) cd 
of this important resource. 

Thus the railroads are doubly interested in the tari! 
from the standpoint of present revenue and from | :at 
of the future of their properties. 

This country will use no less lumber because the «ity 
is removed; but a larger part of it will be mate al 
which instead of contributing anything to Amerian 
capital, labor and transportation agencies will ay 
stumpage dues to the Dominion and Provincial Canavi1t 
Governments; will support men who work and (:1W 
their wages and spend their money in Canada; nd 


will pay transportation charges to Canadian railr ils: 


and ships, 
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WHY PRAIRIE STATES AND CANADIAN TIMBER OWNERS SEEK REMOVAL OF LUMBER TARIFF 
FORMER THROUGH IGNORANCE, LATTER THROUGH CUPIDITY. 


When the republican party pledged itself to tariff 
vision the leaders of the party had in mind chiefly 
mber, wood pulp and other items named in Section D 
the Dingley act. In an article in the January issue 
the Review of Reviews, James A. Tawney, chair- 
an of the ways and means committee, specifically 
‘ntioned these two items and then vaguely specified 
‘h other products as can be produced at less cost 
this country than abroad. 
(‘he demand for the repeal of the duty on lumber 
iginated in the prairie states of the west. By the 
rislators of these states the lumber industry, from 
nber owners to retail distributers, is regarded in the 
‘ht of a vampire alleged to prey upon the resources 
the people and suspected of destroying the morals of 
people and the fertility of the soil. Many schemes 
ve been evolved for destroying the vampire and 
erest in this diversion has caused all other forms of 
reation and sport to become stale and tasteless. The 
islature of South Dakota passed a law making it a 
minal offense for a lumber company to sell its prod- 
s cheaper in one town than in another. Unless this 
wcasure be declared unconstitutional several of the large 
retail lumber coneerns will be deprived of the privilege 
o! doing business in that state. The prosecution, or 
| 
t 


ersecution, of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
ion still is fresh in the minds of the people. The idea 
appears to be to make it as difficult and unremunerative 
as possible for the lumbermen who supply the trade of 
the treeless states of the west to conduct their affairs. 

oupled with this demand for cheap lumber is an 
insistent eall for the retention of the duty on farm 
produets, grain ete., the establishment of a parcels post 
and postal savings banks. The farmers out on the wind 
swept prairies of the west want to buy their lumber at 
very, very low prices. They want their supplies carried 
to them from some mail order house at less than cost, 
and they desire the government to go into the banking 
business presumably for their benefit. At the same time 
the government is expected to protect their products 
from competition with those of Canada or any other 
nation. It would seem as though the preponderance of 
the things they want are for their benefit alone. This 
desire is not unusual, but it would be somewhat unusual 
if it should be fully gratified. 

\nother class interested in the abrogation of the duty 
on lumber is made up of those who have heavy invest- 
ments in Canadian timber. These investments have all 
been made on advantageous terms. The carrying charges 
are very light owing to the favorable laws under which 
the timber was secured. The barrier imposed by the 
tariff, equivalent to about 12 percent, is a sufficient 
obstacle to prevent these gentlemen from beginning 
manufacturing operations. If the tariff should be elimi- 
nated then it would be very profitable to build mills, 
because a market could be had in this country. The 
production in Canada is ample for home requirements 
and leaves a heavy surplus, which is exported to this 
country and also for over sea shipment. 

Last week a number of important holdings in British 
Columbia were consolidated by those interested in hav- 
ing the tariff revised, a $6,000,000 corporation organ- 
izel to take over the timber and the agitation for re- 
Vision in this way was given additional impetus. 

ln lumber manufacturing districts no demand exists 
for ‘he revision of the tariff, as supplies can be secured 
there at extremely low prices. Where it is necessary to 
shij the products by rail 1,000 or 2,000 miles, and to 
have them pass through the hands of wholesalers and 
retuil dealers the selling prices naturally is increased 
matcrially. Presumably the people of the prairie states 
belicve that as soon as the tariff is revised the rail- 
roads will earry lumber free and that a carload or more 
ma\ be had in exchange for a wagonload of hay or a 
sac! of potatoes. The revision of the duty on lumber 
will not benefit the buyers in the western states to any 


perceptible degree, but if will prove destructive to the 
manufacturers throughout the country, bring about the 
rapid depletion of the remaining forests “and a general 
and radical reconstruction of the industry. 

The campaign in the interests of the coterie of lumber- 
men who own Canadian stumpage goes merrily on. It 
is being conducted under the auspices of the National 
Forest Conservation League, of which F. C. Knappen, 
of Minneapolis, is secretary. As shown by a news report 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Knappen 
is also secretary of the American Timber Holding Com- 
pany, organized last week. 

The league is doing press work on behalf of its un- 
known membership and presumably in the interests of 
the people of the prairie states. It is flooding the mails 
with specious arguments and some of these are finding 
their way into reputable daily papers and other pub- 
lications as special correspondence. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has received a number of copies of the 
literature being sent out and regrets to note that the 
daily press is giving considerable space to it. 

In its issue of January 30, the Chicago Evening Post 
devoted a column and a half to reprinting the arguments 
in favor of free lumber, In the course of a general 
statement of lumber affairs in Minnesota it is said: 

‘*Minnesota is merely repeating the history of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, in each of which, with the passing 
of the white pine forests, the glory of lumber manufac- 
turing has departed, even though hundreds of mills con- 
tinue to nibble away at remnants, second growth and 
timber not commonly used ten or fifteen years ago.’’ 

It would require an X-ray examination to find any- 
thing in this statement to justify a revision of the tariff. 
Presumably the argument is that the mills should not 
continue ‘‘to nibble away at remnants, second growth 
or timber not commonly used ten or fifteen years ago,’’ 
as such nibbling is wrong per se. In other words a re- 
turn to a condition of affairs when only 25 to 30 percent 
of the timber on a tract of land was sent to the mills 
is desirable and necessary in order to conserve the 
forests. The fact that a like quantity would be left in 
the woods to rot or burn is disregarded. If the forests 
are to be conserved in this way, then this country needs 
a special providence to look after its affairs. 

There are two ways in which the forests of the coun- 
try can be conserved—one is to leave the trees standing 
and protect them against fire. The other is to use them 
as conservatively as possible. If instead of using 25 
to 30 percent of the timber which can be converted into 
merchantable products lumbermen actually take to the 
mills, manufacture and sell, 60 to 80 percent, is that 
conservation or ruthless, wanton destruction? If the 
esteemed Chicago Evening Post will answer this one 
question fairly and honestly it will confer a favor on its 
intelligent readers. 

Further along in the article a tabulation is given 
showing the relative prices of commodities in 1902 to 
1907, inclusive. The average price, 1890 to 1899, is 
given as 100, and on this basis lumber and building 
materials have advanced to 146.9 percent, against an 
average for all commodities of 129.5 percent. The 
closest approach to lumber was in metal and implements 
which increased in value 143.4 percent. This, of course, 
is all very interesting information having been compiled 
from government records but just what it proves is an 
unsolved mystery. 

The Chieago Evening Post, or rather the National 
Forest Conservation League, however, finds this a very 
fertile subject for discussion. It says: 


In view of the facts it is not surprising that the effort 
to retain the duty on lumber meets with little encourage- 
ment in this part of the country, even from lumbermen. 
One of the greatest lumber manufacturers in the United 
States remarked the other day that while he would prefer 
to have the tariff stay where it is, he didn’t “have the 


nerve’’ publicly to commit himself to opposition to the 
repeal of the lumber tariff. 

The name of the lumberman who ‘‘didn’t have the 
nerve’’ to demand the retention of the lumber duty is 
not given, but if the statements in regard to his posi- 
tion are in line with those made with respect to the 
attitude of Thomas H. Shevlin, of Minneapolis, it is no 
wonder the National Forest Conservation League did 
not disclose his identity. It may be that the gentleman 
had no identity to disclose. A more reasonable pre- 
sumption is that his views have been misrepresented 
just as clearly and as completely as have those of 
Thomas H. Shevlin, in regard to whom it is said: 

Another big lumberman, who occupies much the same 
position and is doing little to encourage the agitation 
being conducted by the lumber trade for the retention of 
the tariff on lumber, is illustrating by his own activities 
the effect of the tariff on the conservation or, rather, 
exhaustion, of American forests. 

This lumberman, Thomas Shevlin, and his associates 
have mills on the Rainy river on the Minnesota and 
Ontario sides, with about the same capacity, 60,000,000 
feet of lumber a year, and with about the same amount 
of timber tributary to each. Originally it was intended 
to operate both mills to their full capacity, but owing to 
the limitations of the Canadian market the Minnesota 
mill will this year run to its full capacity while the 
Ontario mill will produce about, one-tenth of what it 
could. 


In an article appearing in the New York Herald 
under date of January 12, Mr. Shevlin had this to say 
regarding the retention of the duty on lumber. 


| am on my way to Washington to attend a conference 
of lumbermen which will protest against taking the tariff 
off lumber, though we of the north would not be hurt by 
such a procedure so much as the lumbermen of the south. 
Why, they didn’t make a dollar the whole of last year, 
and now there is talk of dumping Canadian lumber into 
the market. 

It may be all right for a lot of theorists who have 
never Known anything about making money to talk about 
tariff reform and free trade, but men of affairs don’t 
want revision of the tariff at such a time as the present. 
A moderate revision might be acceptable under other 
circumstances, but as the Herald points out, there is 
danger in tinkering with the tariff when we have just 
recovered from the panic of last year. 

We have had great prosperity under the present tariff. 
A reasonable reduction, | think personally, would not do 
harm. But an unreasonable reduction would reduce the 
price of labor very materially in this country, and at the 
same time affect the manufacturing interests of the 
country seriously. | do not think any country that has 
had such great prosperity as we have experienced—par- 
ticularly during the last ten years—can afford to experi- 
ment, 


If the foregoing statements do not contradict the 
assumptions of the publicity bureau of the National 
Forest Conservation League then the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is unable to understand clear statements in 
English. 

In regard to the continued activity of the Minnesota 
mills and the suspension of work in Ontario Mr. Shevlin 
knows that if the Canadian product is admitted free 
of duty then the low grade material which now is being 
produced in Minnesota will not be marketable, that his 
Minnesota holdings will be exhausted in a very short 
time and their commercial value and actual utility will 
be heavily decreased. In the event lumber is admitted 
free the Minnesota -mills of the company with which 
Mr. Shevlin is identified will have to suspend operations 
entirely, thereby throwing out of work the men now 
employed, or it will be necessary to slaughter the timber 

(Concluded on Page 38.) 





Details of the organization of the American Tim- 
ber Holding Company, whose stumpage is located in 
British Columbia, are given on page 53. Reference 
to printed reports of tariff hearings before the ways 
ind means committee of the House of Representa- 
tives show the gentlemen who are identified with, 
this new timber holding company to have been 
exceptionally active in urging the removal of the 
duty on lumber. They also constitute the rank and 
(ile of the National Forest Conservation League, 
which is spreading broadcast over the United 
States reasons why the duty on lumber should bei 
removed. 

It seems impossible to avoid a very obvious con- 
clusion: The announcement made this week throws 
«% great white light on the situation. 

At the tariff hearing in Washington, November 
20, five men spoke in behalf of free lumber. All 
of these gentlemen admitted that they were inter- 

ested in Canadian stumpace crd one of them ad- 





CANADIAN MILK IN LUMBER TARIFF COCOANUT. 


mitted; or boasted, he was the major portion of the 
National Forest Conservation League. The animus 
should be self-evident. 

Apparently they are now so certain of winning 
their fight and so sure that the duty on lumber will 
be removed that they have thrown caution to the 
four winds and come out boldly fighting for their 
own pocketbook. 

Selfish interest is a great incentive and one to 
which is attributed much of the world’s progress. 
It may be a good thing in its place—unquestionably 
it has its place—but the selfish interest of a few 
individuals should not outweigh the self interest of 
thousands. 

Messrs. Scanlan, Knappan and Lynch testified be- 
fore the ways and means committee in behalf of 
free lumber. Mr. Dwinnell, another member of the 
American Timber Holding Company, owning stump- 
age in British Columbia, followed with an exhaus- 
tive brief calculated to induce members of the ways 


_forest products, 


and means committee to put lumber on the free list. 

If these gentlemen are successful in their bold 
undertaking—and practically they are the only ones 
who have argued in behalf of free lumber—they 
will materially enhance the value of their Canadian 
stumpage. The expenses of the publicity campaign 
being carried on in the name of the National Forest 
Conservation League will be returned many times 
by the enhanced value of the property of the 
American Timber Holding Company. 

The question is, will the members of the ways 
and means committee and Congress, contribute their 
services to further this project and to enhance the 
value of Canadian stumpage. 

The scheme is so simple and will prove so effec- 
tive and remunerative if it succeeds that no longer 
is there any cause for astonishment at the tre- 
mendous activity and energy displayed in manufac- 


turing a demand for the removal of the tariff on 
‘ 
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much after the fashion of the old days in the great 
lake states. 

if the members of the National Forest Conservation 
League, the editor of the Chicago Evening Post, or any 
other publication will call attention to any large tract 
of timber in the great lakes states, logged in the early 
days, that has produced a second growth and will set 
forth the manner in which fires have been kept out and 
the tracts cared for, as it is necessary to care for them 
to secure a second growth, then they can eome before 
the people of the country with clean hands and demand 
a revision of the lumber tariff. The cutover lands in 


the great lakes states and in the west have not pro- 
duced a second crop. They have to a limited extent on 
the Atlantic coast, in the south and in the hardwood 
sections. 

Near the end of this remarkable article the following 
statement is made: 


Reports from many points throughout the great middle 
west farming regions, where the high price of lumber 
pinches and where there is popular belief in the exist- 
ence of a great lumber trust, indicate that it will be 
exceedingly unpleasant for any congressman to return to 
his constituents after the tariff law is revised unless 


lumber is placed on the free list, whether rough or fin- 
ished. The congressmen understand this so well that it 
is reported here that some forty western congressmen 
have in effect notified the republican majority of the 
ways and means committee that they will not support 
any general tariff which does not put lumber on the free 
list. : 


The foregoing merely affirms and emphasizes the atti 
tude of the people of the prairie states as set forth in 
the introduction to this article in which are outline: 
the reasons why two classes of people are demandin 
the repeal of the lumber duty. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The usual midwinter dullness this year in some re- 
spects has been intensified by the somewhat unusual 
conditions obtaining and the effect of last year’s gen- 
eral business depression has carried over. Frigid 
weeks alternating with warm ones have resulted not 
only in discouraging building but in seriously inter- 
fering with logging in the northern states. Coupled 
with these conditions is a marked uncertainty in re- 
gard to the removal of the tariff, not on lumber alone, 
but on many other articles. The rémoval or retention 
of the duty on lumber has not directly influenced lum- 
ber buyers but in other lines of trade the prospect of 
any great change in tariff schedules largely is respon- 
sible for the adoption of a cautious, conservative 
policy. Indirectly this has militated against an active 
demand for lumber just as it has for many other com- 
modities. In other words, the business interests of 
the United States today want to see what is going to 
be done in regard to the tariff before they make any 
definite plans and begin to carry them out. 


BASIC STRENGTH OF YELLOW PINE. 


The yellow pine situation is sound. Manufacturers 
entered 1909 with considerably lighter stocks than 
they held at the beginning of 1908. The demand today 
is much broader than it was last year and the outlook 
is distinctly encouraging. The railroads now are plac- 
ing some orders for cars and repair shops are employ- 
ing more nearly their full quota of men than during 
1908. A few weeks ago there was every indication 
that the railroads would begin systematically to make 
contracts for material for 1909 delivery but they have 
contented themselves with ordering small quantities 
for immediate delivery. Manufacturers believe that 
orders are being withheld purposely and that the 
longer the railroads keep out of the market the 
stronger will be the call when it does come. The 
present attitude is a philosophical acceptance of a 
moderately dull midwinter season, which is deemed 
an excellent time in which to round stocks into shape 
to meet the heavier trade which should be forthcoming 
within a few weeks. 

In the manufacturing districts seasonable conditions 
are found. In some sections there has been too much 
rain but in others work in the woods and at the mills 
is being carried on to good advantage. At many 
points it has been necessary to increase the running 
time in order to fill in broken assortments but at the 
beginning of February stocks were in better con- 
dition than they have been for three or four months. 


WESTERN FIR TRADE IMPROVING. 


North Pacific coast manufacturers welcome the re- 
turn of better weather. During the early part of 
January severe storms put many of the mills out 
of commission and delayed shipment of stock ordered, 
causing some complaint on the part of buyers in the 
central states. Reports from the principal manufac- 
turing districts in the west show that a fair volume 

of orders and an unusual number of inquiries are 
being received. The mills again are active and 
products are moving forward more promptly. Stock 
conditions are said to be exceptionally good. Build- 
ing operations show renewed activity and reports in- 
dicate a general desire on the part of the lumbermen 
and their customers to make up the three weeks lost 
by reason of storms which, while seasonable, were 
unprecedentedly severe. Upper grades still are scarce 
and prices continue firm. The western railroads seem 
to be buying more freely than are some of those 
operating in the central and western states. 

Logging perhaps was interfered with to a greater 
extent than was work at the saw mills. Reports from 
manufacturing centers show logs to be very firm in 
price, no advances of importance having been made 
recently. 


STATUS OF HARDWOODS. 


A pronounced scarcity of the better grades of red 
and white oak is reported from every important cen- 
ter in the country. This condition was foretold last 
year by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at which time it 
was pointed out that the reduction in the output of 
hardwoods would bring about a shortage in the bet- 
ter qualities, and ultimately a general scarcity of all 
grades. The condition of the oak market is closely 
approached by poplar. Wide stock is becoming very 
scarce and very valuable. Firsts and seconds are in 
better supply but no producing sections report a sur- 
plus. The demand for the better end of poplar is 
increasing and stocks are fast moving into consump- 
tion, the output being replaced by the mills. 

In the northern woods, birch seems to be leading 
all others, although basswpod, firsts: and seconds, is 
searce. Maple also has shown a marked improve- 
ment. The lower grades of maple, birch and beech 


are held in ample supply, but with the expected in- . 


crease in the demand from manufacturers of pack- 
ages the surplus carried over from last year should 
find an outlet. 

Red gum has improved remarkably during the last 
few weeks. Holders of stocks claim, however, that 
the betterment has just begun and that before the 
season is well advanced the demand will not only 
be active but prices will be on a much higher level. 
Very little change is noted in the hickory and ash 
situation and the demand is increasing more slowly 
than was anticipated but stocks are not excessive. 

Heavy rains and snows in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia have brought joy to the hearts of millmen along 
the streams having their sources in the southern 
Appalachian range. The tides have brought out a 
fair supply of logs and a good many plants heretofore 
inactive have resumed work. Along the Mississippi 
river, south of Cairo, work is being interfered with 
by floods, the loggers having been driven out of the 
woods and logging operations having been practically 
suspended or transferred to the high ground. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE FIRM. 


Fat order files are said to be one of the cherished 
possessions of the manufacturers of North Carolina 
pine. A statement recently compiled by the secretary 
0.1 the association shows that shipments have been con- 
siderably heavier than the cut, particularly in North 
Carolina, 

Along the north Atlantic coast a fair trade is re- 
ported. Arrivals during .the recent weeks have been 
heavy, affording opportunity for more careful selection. 
Buying has improved at points in the east. Prices 
are said to rule very steady, both for North Carolina 
pine and longleaf pine of Georgia and Florida. 


STATUS OF SHINGLES. 


Western producers appear to be satisfied to hold 
their stock unless the prices offered are fully in line 
with recent lists. The enforced curtailment of the out- 
put has added materially to the strength of the manu- 
facturers. Transit cars have been thinned out during 
the last six weeks and the principal source of supply 





CONSERVE THE FORESTS. 


‘*Conserve the forests,’’ comes as a com- 
mand to the lumberman. 

‘*You are charging too much for your 
product,’’ comes as an accusation. 

The lumberman points to a wonderful 
record of economics accomplished and their 
result garnered for the benefit of the public, 
at the cost of much thought and labor and 
with but little profit to himself, and says, 
‘*you approve what I have done, but you re- 
fuse longer to pay me the cost of doing it. 

‘*T have been conserving the forests to the 
utmost extent which the market would per- 
mit. Millions of feet of material I have sold 
at less than cost; millions of cords of mate- 
rial I have saved from rot and fire. 

**I have doubled and trebled within the 
last generation the product of an acre of tim- 
ber land, and yet you are not satisfied. You 
require that I shall stop this work by refusing 
to pay for it.’’ 

These economics, these savings to the wealth 
of the country, have been brought about un- 
der protective tariff conditions, 

Now, forsooth, with the foolish and imprac- 
ticable idea that a foot of timber imported is 
a foot of our own timber saved, they propose 
to remove the tariff. 

But the tariff is protective only to the lower 
grades, and the saving of these grades of lum- 
ber constitute the great economic accomplish- 
ment of the lumber industry during the last 
generation, and is its greatest triumph. 

Remove the duty and lower the prices, and, 
the demand remaining the same, forest de- 
struction must go on at an accelerated pace, 
and the sooner bring in that long-predicted 
era when the trees shall be no more. 











now is from the stocks held at the Minnesota transf« 
and other large distributing points. In brief, the si 
uation seems to have developed to a point where tl 
patience of the producers is being matched against th: 
of the buying trade, with the former confident of carr 
ing its point. 

From producing centers in Wisconsin and Minnesoi: 
a seasonable trade only is reported. Buying is confin: | 
largely to stocks wanted for immedate use. In easter 
centers, however, wholesale dealers are firm in thir 
demands and their attitude probably is the direct res: |t 
of many pilgrimages made to the northwest and the d 
ficulty experienced in locating quantities of anything b:t- 
ter than No. 3 boards. 

The current in the east demand is not unusually 
tive, but in face of the necessity of paying high prices 
for stocks to replace those now held, wholesale distr: \)- 
utors are content with the light trade, pending tie 
opening of the spring demand, 


CYPRESS. 


The recent advance of $1 to $3 in cypress prices is 
being readily secured for yard stock, but some con- 
cessions are being made for desirable orders from the 
factory trade. In northern and eastern centers conii- 
tions vary greatly. From Louisiana, however, comes a 
report of heavy gains in the volume of orders placed 
and shipments made, the business being confined largely 
to the better class. The low grades are said to be in- 
active. 


SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK. 


Considerable activity seems to have been developed in 
eastern states, where spruce and hemlock are the main- 
stays of the building trade. In Boston some difficulty 
is being experienced in securing the new list, but the 
spruce market is stiffening perceptibly. The hemlock 
trade in eastern centers is on a fairly satisfactory basis. 
In western Pennsylvania some difficulty is being experi 
enced in securing supplies of dry stocks. 


SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


Uncertainty in regard to the future of the glass mar- 
ket has had an influence on the sash and door trade, 
causing some delay. In general, the demand seems to 
have set in a little bit earlier than usual. The Chicago 
trade reports an excellent local and carload business. 

In the northwest inquiries are good and the outlook 
is for pronounced activity for building a little later 
in the year. This has brought about some improvement 
in values. The southern situation, judged by reports 
from St. Louis and Kansas City, is very satisfactory 
with a better movement of stock in carload quantities. 
Eastern dealers are placing orders for stocks and are 
said to be paying better prices than manufacturers have 
been able to obtain for some time. The current (e- 
mand for special work is not as brisk as it probably will 
be later in the season and this holds true with respect to 
the principal manufacturing centers of the country. A 
further improvement is anticipated by those in close 
touch with the trade. 


A LICENSE CONSTRUCTION. 


An agreement other than by deed, in technical terms 4 

parol agreement or an executory contract for the sale of 
growing trees, the trees to be severed and taken irom 
the land by the vendee, the supreme court of Fi: rida 
holds, in Richbourg vs. Rose, 44 Southern Reporter 69, 
will amount to a license for the vendee to enter upon the 
vendor’s land for the purpose of making such sever ce, 
and if the license is not revoked before the trees are sev- 
ered the title to the trees will vest in the vendee, an the 
license after such severance will become coupled wit!) 2D 
interest and irrevocable, and the vendee will have a ! ght 
to enter and remove the trees thus severed; but if before 
the trees are severed the vendor should revoke sucii li- 
cense no title will pass to the vendee, and no rights will 
vest by virtue of such parol agreement or executory con 
tract. 
A validly executed deed of sale of standing timbe: and 
lease of the land for turpentine purposes, duly ack: wi- 
edged and recorded, is not revoked by the subsequ ntly 
executed deed of conveyance of the land made by the 
same grantor. ; 

Crude turpentine in turpentine boxes in the pine ‘ee 
in a state to be dipped up, is personal property. ‘The 





turpentine crop is properly classed with fructus ! dus- 
triales (products of industry); for it is not the :pom 
taneous product of the trees but requires annual ‘bor 
‘and cultivation. ; 
The occupation of pine land by annually makin, ys 
5 


pentine on it is such an actual possession as will 


constructive possession by one claiming merely unler a 


superior paper title. 
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WHY AMERICAN LUMBER INDUSTRY NEEDS PROTECTION, 


‘Inwarrented Statements by Congressman Refuted—Editcr American Lumberman Shows Fallacy of Argu- 
ments Advanced—Statements on Behalf of the Lumber Trade of the South Atlantic Coast— 
Views and Arguments of Members of the Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingle Trade. 


HE OWNERSHIP OF TIMBER LAND AS AF- 
FECTED BY THE TARIFF. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Friday, January 29, 
( ongressman James B. Perkins, of Rochester, N. Y., 
iv terjeeted into a consideration of the army appropria- 
n bill a speech on tariff. He thought it wise to draw 
far as possible from every other land raw material 
manufacture and preserve our own resources. He 
d particular attention to lumber tariff and in this 
nection said: 

‘Any process of law by which we get the wooded 
duet of a single acre of land from any other land 
| save the wood that stands upon an acre of our own 
| would be a wise thing.’’ 
lteferring to the lumber industry he said: 


here is no great industry that to so large an extent is 
he hands of a few men as the ownership of timber land. 
“. the available timber land of this country a great propor- 
is in the hands of a few great corporations or a few 


grout owners, If the price of lumber is maintained by arti- 
ficial means they get the benefit. Upon whom does the 
burden fall? It falls on every man in the United States 


ho builds a frame house. 

) men have prospered more in the last few years than 
i© owners of timber land. I do not believe that a duty, the 
venefit of which goes to a few men who are rich and the 

len of which falls on many men who are poor, should 
continue on the statute book. 


his speech sounded well and read well and it has been 
extensively quoted throughout the country. It was pub- 
lished in full in the Congressional Record, of Monday, 
this week, and J. E. Defebaugh, Editor of the AMER- 
\¢ LUMBERMAN, promptly wrote to Congressman Per- 
kins a letter which covered the particular points made 
vy him. The Washington bureau of the New York 
Herald appreciated the force of this reply and this morn- 
ings issue of the Herald devoted a column of its first 
page to Mr. Defebaugh’s answer, quoting at length the 
argument on behalf of conservation. Mr. Defebaugh 
sail in part on this point: 


You probably understand that in every acre of tim- 
ber land there are trees which produce some low grade 
lumber and, further, that every log, even the best, pro- 
duces some low grade lumber. That is the situation 
which faces the lumbermen in their relation to the mar- 
kets. They might go into the woods and cut only such 
trecs and haul out only such logs that the proportion 
of the inferior grades would be small, but to do so is to 
waste that which is left. The same situation obtains 
in Canada, bur to a greater extent. 

On high grade material the tariff has practically no 
infllence upon importation and is to all intents and 
purposes a tariff for revenue only. But on the low 
grades it is moderately protective to the extent occa- 
Sioually of nearly 20 percent. It serves to keep out, 
therefore, an undetermined amount of low grade ma- 
terial. Remove the duty gnd this low grade material 
would enter into competition with this character of 
lunber in the United States so increasing in quantity 
the: it could not all be sold, and would require the 
lumber manufacturers to leave part of it in the woods 
or .t the mills. 

Loe demands of the country would have to be met by 
the production of a higher grade of stock. Therefore, 
mors good trees would have to be cut and a larger 
are» gone over to secure them. 

Tere might be conservation in this process if the 
stuii left would be conserved, but it is only in part in 
trees that are left standing and these are subject to 
the hazards of wind and fire and disease—subject in 
& Ss) eclal degree after the surrounding timber has been 
Temoved. Part of the loss would be in tops of trees or 
top logs and unsound butts and a further portion of 
the loss would be in the low grade stuff which comes 
out of the logs in the saw mill and which the lumber 
industry has gradually been finding a market for. 

4'low me to say that what is not worth saving is 
not worth caring for. If the government makes it im- 
Possible by legislation to utilize this low grade mate- 
_ by that act it makes it impossible properly to care 

or it. 


In addition to the above Mr. Defebaugh dwelt at 
lengii upon the matter of distribution of the benefits 
from the inereased price of timber. He showed that 
15 ‘0 80 percent of the lumber product of the country 
‘8 from mills of comparatively small sizes, producing 
less than 25,000,000 feet a year, most of which are 
backed by heavy holdings of all sorts. 

Mr. Defebaugh’s reply to Congressman Perkins was 








considered by the New York Herald and all who had 
opportunity to read it as conclusive in its argument 
and correct in its statement of facts. 

People in the cities, government officials, and even 
heavy lumber operators are likely to overlook the thou- 
sands of small saw mills scattered all over the timber 
states whose activities are directly reflected in the in- 
comes of many thousand small timber owners, to say 
nothing of those who supply labor, material and sub- 
sistence supplies. 


CONFERENCE WITH GIFFORD PINCHOT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—Gifford Pinchot, chief 
forester, Forest Service, returned to this city Saturday 
last after a trip to Old Mexico the purpose of which 
was the proffer of a formal invitation for representa- 
tion of that government in the conference to be held 
here February 16 under the auspices of the National 
Conservation Congress. Mr. Pinchot reports a most 
gracious reception of the invitation by President Diaz 
and a promise from him of adequate representation of 
Mexico at the conference. 


Laboratory of the Forest Service. 


Arrived in Washington on Saturday last a delegation 
of the faculty and representatives of the University of 
Michigan. Some time ago Chief Forester Pinchot re- 
quested that the several laboratories conducted by the 
government at various western points in connection with 
the Forest Service be consolidated at a point in the 
central west. Application for this distinguished feature 
of the government work in connection with educational 
institutions was made in behalf of the University of 
Michigan by Dr. Van Sice. He spoke in behalf of his 
university and proposed the erection of a building suit- 
able for the purpose. 

When Michigan people were aroused to the possibility 
of securing this addition to their world renowned educa- 
tional institution they ‘‘hustled’’ for a fund sufficient 
to provide the necessities, in accord with the specifica- 
tions issued by the government, and secured subscrip- 
tions of between $30,000 and $40,000. They offered a 
building already constructed on the university campus 
within convenient distance of the other university build- 
ings. Saturday last Messrs. Osborne, Fletcher, Sawyer, 
Roth, Dr. Chambers and others came here and at the 
residence of Senator William Alden Smith held a con- 
ference with Gifford Pinchot and offered strong argu- 
ments in behalf of annexing the new laboratory to the 
Ann Arbor institution. 

Among those in the party identified with the lumber 
business were Frank Fletcher, of Alpena, Mich., who is 
also a paper manufacturer, and Dr. Sawyer, of Hills- 
dale, Mich., who is identified with the lumber business 
as a large stockholder in the American Lumber Company, 
Albuquerque, N. M. These gentlemen made a strong 
impression. It remains now to see what Wisconsin will 
do before the final decision will be reached. 


The Lumber Tariff Outlook. 

Great interest is manifested in the meetings of the 
ways and means committee of the house of representa- 
tives, and no one feature of its work has attracted 
greater attention than that in connection with sched- 
we D. Lumbermen throughout the country and business 
men of all classes who would he affected by free lumber 
have filed vigorous protests with Chairman Sereno E. 
Paine and his fellows on the committee against tamper- 
ing with the lumber duty; there is no end to the 
inundation of telegrams, letters, resolutions, memorials 
and petitions of all kinds from chambers of commerce, 
banking- associations, incorporations and individuals. 
These contain statements, authentic without exception, 
regarding the lumber industry and the need for the 
modest protection offered by the present law. 


The Selfish Opposition and Its Opponents. 

Practically the only opposition to retaining the present 
duty on lumber and shingles comes from persons on this 
side of the line who are owners of stumpage in various 
parts of Canada. Sympathizing with them are a few 
who have been misled as to actual conditions and who 
have but a superficial knowledge of the industry in the 
United States and of the inevitably disastrous effects 
upon American commerce generally of a lessening of 
the present duty. 

Two months ago considerable apathy to the proposed 
assault on the lumber trade or active support of the 
proposed result was evident in both houses of Congress. 
But the action of the committee of limbermen in 
Washington the first week in January, under the auspices 
of the board of directors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which committee was an out- 
growth of the mass meeting of lumbermen held here 
in December last, calling for facilities for proper educa- 
tional work on this subject, has through the agencies 
it has adopted been the means of supplying considerable 


information for members of Congress, with the ‘résult 
that they realize that it would be unwise to make any 
particular change in the present situation. They realize 
that it would be entirely out of harmony with the con- 
servation propositions now before Congress and the 
country; it would result in serious loss rather than 
gain to American forests; it would be a detriment to 
the transportation interests, which would lose a vast 
deal of tonnage by reason of the enormous amount of 
low grade material inevitably left in the woods under 
sharp competition from the northern side of the line 
for distribution of this material. 

The cause in all its aspects has been looked into care- 
fully and is now being studied as never before, hence 
a strong hope is now entertained by lumbermen and 
by those with a practical understanding of forest con- 
servation that when the ways and means committee 
will finally make its report to Congress and the latter 
shall take action the 11 to 12 percent ad valorem duty 
will remain unchanged. 


Conferences for Next Week. 


Two notable gatherings of those interested commer- 
cially (and therefore, perforce, esthetically) in Amer- 
ican forestal growth are scheduled for Washington next 
week, The first, to be held on February 9, will be of 
paper manufacturers, whose announced main purpose is 
to listen to and discuss economical methods in logging. 
They will have as part of their audience many of the 
more substantial lumbermen of the country, who will 
constitute the convention to be held the following day. 

That convention will be one fathered by the board of 
directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The outspoken purpose of this gathering is to discuss 
ways and means of educating congressmen and others 
in high places on the real status of lumber trade under 
possible, ruinous free trade as contrasted with the by 
no means overprosperous condition of the industry 
under present conditions, under a nominal, revenue pro- 
ducing duty only, the plans to be pursued being only 
the legitimate, above board ones of enlightenment of 
those uninformed or misled on this subject. 


A Chicagoan for Mr. Taft’s Cabinet. 


George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental 
National bank, of Chicago, it is stated here, will likely 
be the next secretary of the treasury. Apparently well 
grounded rumors show that he is the choice of many in 
high places, statesmen, financiers of national repute and 
others, and he has the approval and indorsement of 
business men throughout the country, notable among 
his supporters being the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. Reynolds is president. 

Some time last year, on its front page, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN presented Mr. Reynolds to its readers, with 
a sketch of his life and an outline of the affairs of his 
bank, which to a large extent is a lumbermen’s bank. 
Among its directors are Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser, of 
St. Paul, and Edward Hines, of Chicago, two of the 
more prominent lumbermen of the country. The Con- 
tinental National bank does a large business with 
lumbermen, of the west and south particularly. Its 
capital stock is $3,000,000 and its surplus and undivided 
profits $3,600,000. It has enormous deposits and its 
resources make it about fourth in size of the banks of 
the central west. The personnel of this institution has 
attracted the attention of bankers generally and Mr. 
Reynolds has made a record as a financier that has 
brought him under the interested observation of states- 
men and business men throughout the country. 


VIEWS OF A SOUTHEASTERN MANUFACTURER. 


One of the strongest statements in support of the re- 
tention of the lumber duty and one based on the re- 
sult of actual operations in the southeast was received 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week and has been 
forwarded to several members of Congress. This state- 
ment in brief shows the profitable character of the sec- 
ondary lumbering operations in the southeast and the ex- 
tent to which the forest is being conserved by using it. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
The Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company, in common with 
other lumber manufacturers of our country, is intensely in- 
terested and naturally alarmed at the present attitude of 
Congress in regard to the tariff on lumber. 

The adoption of the present tariff of $2 a thousand feet 
has, under its operation, almost revolutionized the industry 
in the yellow pine belt and has wrought a great change in 
the sources of supply and the methods of the trade in gen- 
eral. The change, upon the whole, has been beneficial to the 
country at large and has opened up in our section renewed 
possibilities’ in what had become in many localities a lan- 
guishing industry. 

About the time that the tariff was adopted there had 
obtained an impression in our section that the timber supply 
was pretty well exhausted, and the mills used in the manu- 
facture of lumber were of cheap construction, as compared 
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with modern mills. This was so because, in the earlier 
period, there was no market or demand, other than local, 
for yellow pine lumber except for such purposes as demanded 
longer lengths, greater sizes and strength and more durable 
qualities than could be had in lighter and softer woods of 
the north and northwest. ‘This being the case, only the 
choicest, largest and best quality of yellow pine lumber was 
manufactured and only boards of the heart of the hutt cut 
of the tree were valued. The prices that then prevailed for 
sappy or knotty boards and light building material would 
not warrant the investment and labor necessary to properly 
manufacture and market them. At that time the distant 
markets were supplied with their lower grades in white pine, 
spruce and hemlock. The time arrived, however, when our 
American supply of these woods could scarcely meet the 
demand, and the prices for them increased somewhat, and 
this situation grew gradually, and, in like proportion, the 
Canadian and Dominion mills crept in and found it possible 
to gradually increase their competition. 

We are informed (and, I believe, reliably) that they still 
have immense areas that can be used for export to our 
markets. 

The competition of our British neighbors in the lower 
grades of building material, and the greater cost of produc- 
tion as the stumpage grew scarcer, smaller and more in- 
ferior, became such a menace to our manufacturers on the 
American side that the protective tariff was called forth. 
This event made a magical change in the conditions and the 
methods of the entire industry and the south, especially 
awakened to the opportunity. A market was created for 
our lower grades. It brought into use again the cutover 
lands that had been abandoned under the former methods. 
This gave rise to investment in costly plants—necessary to 
produce profitably the smaller, coarser, crooked, sappy and 
defective timber and to put such products in shape for a 
more general market, and has induced investments in stump- 

‘ age that was originally valueless. It greatly enhanced the 
price of the remaining good stumpage and furnished em- 
ployment to numberless men who were hanging into a van- 
ishing business. It is only since the supply of our lower 
grades farther north, however, began to fail to meet the 
demand that the south has come into her own and been 
enabled to utilize what formerly was waste, and it seems 
that our section should be allowed the continued enjoyment 
of this tariff that has worked such wonders. We need it 
in the lumber business. Our great distance from the larger 
markets places us at a disadvantage with our foreign com- 
petitors. You will appreciate this when you consider that 
it costs about $8 a thousand to place our lumber in Chicago, 
and our Canadian friends have a water freight of less dis- 
tance. We have the same condition on our eastern coast, 
where the New Brunswick mills can deliver as low as Boston 
in competition. ‘The benefit to our section of this tariff 
must be manifest to our people. Its effect should be appar- 
ent. The reputed smalt yield per acre of our lands kept off 
investors, but the vastly increased yield and new possibilities 
brought out by the protection of $2 a thousand feet against 
the rough woods of Canada and the Dominion and, no doubt, 
an abiding faith in its permanence, has brought into our 
section men of capital and the highest skill in the econom- 
ical production of lumber, and these new and valuable citi- 
zens—as well as those of us who have spent a lifetime in 
developing and utilizing the resources of our section— 
should be protected to at least the extent of the promise 
that brought them here. 

I think you can picture the effect of the removal of the 
tariff and the disaster that would follow in the lumber in- 
dustry and to labor and to dependent business. 

With our government policy committed as it is to high 
protective tariff, a tariff which is enjoyed by almost all 
products, and a high basis of values in general thus en- 
forced, we believe that we should at least have sufficient 
protection for our natural resources to be enabled to utilize 
them in competition with foreigners, who produce in a 
country of lower values, and, while you can not alter the 
system, we would like to feel that we have your coéperation 
and valuable assistance in obtaining for us a share of the 
benefits. 

We do not regard this lumber tariff as a protective tariff 
in the strict acceptance of that term; the amount of duty 
being only $2 is 10 to 15 percent ad valorem and is less 
than the difference in basis of values of labor and supplies 
in the States and in Canada, and only affords a fair com- 
petition with the foreigners in the low grade market. But, 
while nearly all production is protected to a very high 
figure, this product that has shown such encouraging re- 
sponse to the governmental care should have fair consid- 
eration. 

We feel that you are aware of the beneficial change that 
was wrought in our section when the tariff made it possible 
to utilize 25 percent more of each tree than we used to, 
by carrying the lengths into the limbs, and to cut 50 per- 
cent more trees to the acre than formerly, by bringing in 
the crooked, the sappy and the defective timber, and, lastly, 
to find a market for our black or shortleaf pine. You have 
also, no doubt, observed a large and increasing investment in 
lumber plants of somewhat more permanent nature than 
formerly, and all this has been brought about by the in- 
creased yield per acre of the timber lands through protec- 
tion to low grade lumber, which restricts the area of foreign 
competition and enables us in the south to reach the mar- 
kets that consume a large portion of such lumber. You 
will, no doubt, remember that ten or twelve years ago 3,000 
feet per acre was considered excellent timber. ‘The same 
lands under present conditions, if we can market the lower 
grades, will yield from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, and often more. 

In a modern board mill 40 percent of the output will be 
box boards and roofers, 10 percent red hearts and 5 percent 
bark backs. Now, these are boards for which there was no 
market whatever opened up to our southern mills ten years 
ago, and they represent a forest product that went to waste 
absolutely. The tree was cut off in the woods well below 
the limbs; red heart trees were not cut down, but were 
left to finish the process of decay, or, if cut by accident, they 





were left in the woods to rot, and the bark backs come from 
the slab which used to be burned. 

Considering the removal of the tariff from the viewpoint 
of the conservation of the forest in connection with yellow 
pine woods, the turpentine ax and the hack, it would seem, 
have settled the question. There is very little doubt about 
these tools eventually getting into every tree that will hold 
a box and run gum, and it is the practice of common sense 
and economy to follow as quickly as possible thereafter with 
the saw. ‘To remove the tariff on lumber can have nd 
effect whatever to arrest this practice, and you can believe 
that the mill will cut no tree that the turpentine operator 
has found too small to attack. But, if the tariff is removed 
and the low grade market taken from us, the large manu- 
facturing plants (that were the result of the tariff) will 
have to continue in business as long as they can by return- 
ing to former practices and cut only high grade lumber, that 
can be disposed of in any market. In such an eyent, there 
will be the old time butchery of logs and a return to 2,500 
or 3,000 feet per acre. Double the area of the land must 
be denuded of its timber, each year to be supplied, and the 
forests will disappear much more rapidly. Removal of the 
present tariff will not do it. Our stumpage has not yet 
reached that value where our people regard it as being worth 
taking care of. The present tariff and the resultant in- 
crease in value of stumpage has done much, though, in this 
direction.. The present tariff has doubled the yield of the 
timber area, brought back into existence an abandoned 
waste, and doubled the price per thousand feet of stumpage. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, of Georgetown, 
S. C., is an illustration of the benefits of the slight protec- 
tion that the tariff affords against the lower grades of 
Canada and the Provinces. They have put in a plant cost- 
ing over $1,000,000, to cut over territory that had been 
abandoned and from which all of the profitable timber, 
under the old methods, bad been cut. This is only one 
plant, but the trade now is largely composed of such mills. 

With the policy of protection fixed by our dominant party, 
we should see to it that all products (including lumber) 
that are subject to import competition should be measured 
upon the same basis, that the country at large should 
prosper. J. A. FOSTER, 
General Superintendent, Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company. 


FAIR PRICES DECREASES THE WASTE. 

In support of their conclusions a great many aflidavits 
have been prepared by lumber and timbermen and cop- 
ies of these have been furnished the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. A few of the more important are reproduced in 
this connection. 

W. C. Hammond, of Vort Townsend, Wash., 53 years of 
age, has been a logger since the year 1876, engaged in all 
branches up to foreman. When he first began to log fully 
one-half of the total growth of the land was left in the 
woods, because of a lack of demand. This has been de- 
creased so that until from 1900 to 1904 only from 15 to 20 
percent was left in the woods. In 1876 the smallest size 
of fir logs was not less than 17 or 18 inches at the top. 
Since 1904, on account of good prices obtained, he has logged 
timber as small as from 7 to 8 inches diameter at the top. 

Cedar became of value in 1895 and 1896, and the cut was 
up to the first limb and not less than 18 inches at the top 
of the log. At the present time the whole tree is of value 
for the manufacture of shingies and logs are being sold as 
small as from 6 to 8 inches at the top. The utilization of 
eedar for shingles began in 1899, and hence the utilization 
of the cedar tree has reached its zenith, and the removal of 
the duty must mean a backward step as far as conservation 
is concerned. 

Mr. Hammond states that hemlock, which had no commer- 
cial value, began to come into the market in 1900. At the 
same time fir tops (i. e., above the limbs of the tree) also 
appeared, and consequently the waste in the woods has de- 
creased. 

In Mr. Hlammond's opinion, the ground was hauled clean- 
est during the years when log prices were the highest. 


INCREASED TAXATION AND LOW PRICES 
FACTORS IN WASTE PROBLEM. 

L. Houghton, No. 1529 Queen Ann avenue, Seattle, Wash., 
operates a loggimg camp in Skagit county and has been 
actively engaged in the business for fourteen years, and is a 
thoroughly competent authority. His testimony is as fol- 
lows: 

Q. How long have you worked in the woods? A. 
teen years. 

Q. In what year did you begin? A. In 1894. 

Q. In what capacity have you worked in the woods at 
various times? A. Foreman four years; superintendent ten 
years. 

Q. Methods of logging? A. Oxen up to 1896 
years, rail and donkey engines six years. 

Q. Average distance haul of logs at different periods? 
A. First two years, 1,000 feet; 1896 to 1902, one mile; last 
period, five miles. 

Q. When you first began working in the woods what per- 
cent, in your opinion, of the total growth of the land was 
left behind in the form of tops, windfalls, snags, conkey 
trees, cedar, spruce, hemlock, white fir, piles, poles etc.? 
A. Eighteen ninety four to 1896, 50 percent left; 1896 to 
1900, 30 percent left; 1900 to 1905, 15 percent left. Since 
then we leave nothing that will make marketable lumber, 
using all windfalls and conkey trees in which there is good 
lumber and market all poles and piling. 

Q. What was done with that left behind? 
by fire. 

Q. Has the percent of growth left behind increased or 
decreased since you began working as a logger? <A. De- 
creased to nothing Of value at this time. 

Q. About what was the percent in the years from 1900 
to 1904 of the total growth left behind? A. Fifteen percent. 


Four- 


horses six 


A. Consumed 


Q. What was the smallest size fir trees usually hauled at 
the time you began working in the woods? *A. About 24- 
inch top. 

Q. In what. year did the camps in which you were em- 
ployed begin cutting and shipping cedar? A. In 1895. 

Q. About what proportion of the trees was then taken 
and down to what size trees? A. We did not take out any 
cedar unless, we got ‘a 32-foot clear log—no knots—down to 
28 inches only. 

Q. About what proportion is now taken and down to what 
size? A. Entire tree down to 8 inches. 

Q. About what year did you begin cutting and shipping 
hemlock and down to what size trees? A. About 1900 and 
at that time we cut down to 20 inches. 

Q. Do you now cut and ship hemlock? A. 
10 inches. 

Q. About what year did you begin taking fir tops? 
1899, 

Q. If amount of growth left behind has decreased since 
you began working in the woods, state, if possible, the year 
or years in which the ground was hauled cleanest? A. Nine- 


Yes. Down to 


A. In 


_ teen six, 1907, 1908. 


Q. State size of smallest fir trees shipped in years when 
land was hauled cleanest. A. Down to 8 inches. 

Q. State your opinion as to why ground was hauled clean 
est in years mentioned. A. Increased prices of lumber and in 
creased price of logs made conditions such that we could 
afford to log cut cleaner. Increased value of stumpage als: 
made it necessary to clean the ground closer. 

Q. Was cedar and hemlock counted and taken into the 
estimate when the timber was originally purchased? A. Hem 
lock and white fir not cruised—cedar taken only so far as 
clear. 

Q. What effect would the building of several hundred saw 
mills in British Columbia bayve in the amount of waste in 
American woods? <A. Those mills would divide our market 
for low grade lumber and compel us to leave a large part 
of No. 2 and hemlock logs in the woods. Our market for low 
grades is now too limited. 

Q. Could stumpage owners afford to carry timber unti 
British Columbia timber was gone? A. No. Increase o! 
taxes and liability of tire makes timber holding hazardou 
as an investment and we buy timber ahead only to protect 
our supply for regular operations. 

Q. Would free lumber tend to 
occurring In the woods? A. Yes. 
a great part of low grades uncut 
fire, 

Q. Do you belleve free lumber a good measure to presery 
cur forests? <A. No. 


increase the waste now 
As we must again leav 
to be burned by first forest 


VALUES MUST DECREASE UNDER FREE 
LUMBER. 

A. P. Stockwell, of Aberdeen, Wash., is one of the leading 
citizens of southwestern Washington and is president of th« 
C. E. Burrows Lumber Company, whose business is deyoted 
principally to the cargo trade. He is well versed in not 
only the commercial end of the lumber trade, but has a 
thorough practical knowledge of timber and logging condi 


tions. While much of his testimony is corroborative of 
others, yet all is important and given in its entirety. It is 
as follows: 

q. When you first began operating in the woods what 


percent, in your opinion, of the total growth of the land was 
left behind in the form of tops, windfalls, conkey 
cedar, spruce, hemlock, white fir, piles ets 
A. Forty-five percent. 

Q. What was done with that left behind? A. 
burned. 

Q. Has the percent of growth left behind increased or de- 
creased since you began working as logger? A. Decreased. 

Q. About what was the percent in the years from 1900 
to 1904 of the total growth left Wehind? <A. Forty-five per- 
cent. 

Q. What was the smallest sized fir trees usually hauled 
at the time you began working in the woods? <A. Twenty) 
four-inch tops. 

Q. In what year did the camps in which ‘you were « 
ployed begin cutting and shipping cedar? <A. Eighteen 
ninety-eight. The land we have logged contained but a smul! 
amount of cedar. 

Q. About what proportion of the trees was then taken 
and down to what size trees? A. No answer to this ques 
tion. 

Q. About what proportion is now taken and down to what 
size? A. No answer to this question. 

Q. About what year did you begin cutting and shipp og 
hemlock and down to what size trees? A. Nineteen three — 
down to 16-inch tops. 

Q. Do you now cut and ship hemlock? 

q. About what year did you begin 
A. Nineteen two. 

Q. If amount of growth left behind has decreased si:ice 
you began working in the woods, state, if possible, the yvar 
or years in which the ground was hauled cleanest? A. Ne 
teen six to 1908. 

Q. State size of smallest fir trees shipped in years wicd 
land was hauled cleanest? A. We take everything now 
down to 12 inches. 

Q. State your opinion as to why ground was hauled cleun- 
est in yearS mentioned. A. Because we were able to sell 
our common lumber, and this made greater demand for |g 
of low grade. 

Q. Was cedar and hemlock counted and taken into he 
estimate when the timber was originally purchased? <A. 0. 

Q. What effect would the building of several hundred aw 
mills in British Columbia have on the amount of waste in 
American woods? A. Such action would put a gre:ter 
umount of low grade lumber on the market and we would 
have to slaughter our timber to compete with those mil! 

Q. Could stumpage owners afford to carry timber until 
British Columbia timber was gone? A. No. Taxes would 
eat their holdings up before they would have a-»chance t? 
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ealize on their timber. ‘The present value of stumpage 

ould not increase for many years. 

Q. Would free lumber tend to increase the waste now 

curring in the woods? A. Yes. By reason of making a 
ess demand for common lumber in this country. 

. Do you believe free lumber a good measure to preserve 

ir forests; if not, why?’ A. No. Much of the present 

inber holdings by loggers has been bought on contract and 
1ust be removed from the ground in a specific time and pay- 
ents must be made accordingly. Under such conditions 
ose who log out the timber can not cease operations, but 
|! be torced by their investment to continue taking out 
ch timber as they can market and if only the better grades 
the timber can be marketed then loggers must leave a 
eater amount of the lower grades of timber in the woods. 
iese lower grades have been included in the estimate of the 
rchase agreement and the loss will fall upon the logger. 

(). How does a depression in the lumber and shingle busi- 

ss affect the Pacific northwest? A. The lumber industry 

ug the principal one in the northwest, and conditions stop- 
ng operations seriously affect every citizen, whether mer- 
ant, professional or laborer. 

(). In a general way what is your opinion as to the re- 

val of the tariff and its effect on the lumber industry on 

s Coast’ A. My opinion is that should the duty be re- 

ved on lumber that our present values of stumpage of 

roximately $3 a thousand feet will not increase until the 
sent value of stumpage of less than 80 cents a thousand 
british Columbia shall have advanced to our level of 

ues. Our investment will have to lie idle until such a 

| is reached by British Columbia timber and in the mean- 

e we are paying high taxes and taking the risk of losing 

by fires. 
Sale of Lower Grades Seriously Affected. 

(he statements of George Ek. Birge, F. B. Hubbard and 
hrank A. Martin, following, pertain to a section of the 

of Washington covering over 200 saw and shingle mills, 

jloying thousands of men, whose output consists princi- 

pully of the lower grades of lumber which are vitally affected 
he removal of the duty on lumber: 

George E,. Birge, of Centralia, Wash., in his statement 
suid he was 53 years of age and that he was the manager 

the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency; had been identified 
with the lumber business in all its branches for eighteen 
yea 

‘). In what year did you begin? <A. In 1890, 

In what capacity have you worked in the woods at 
various times? A. None directly in the woods —but as mill 
ager directed the cutting of timber. 

‘). Methods of logging at various times? A. 

e and horses—-skid roads 
Isvo put in one donkey engine 
of steam in this section. 

‘). Average distance haul of logs at different periods? 
\. Kighteen ninety to 1892, one mile; 1892 to 1804, two 
m ; 1894 to 1899, five miles batk from water, then drove 
to ill 

‘), When you first began working in the woods what per- 
cen|, in your opinion, of the total growth of the land was 

behind in the form of tops, windfalls, snags, conkey 
trees, cedar, spruce, hemlock, white fir, pvles, piles etc.? 
A. From 1890 to 1893 about 15 percent left behind; 1893 
to ISOS we left behind about 33% percent, cutting timber 
mi) over 12 inches at the top and only to the first limb 
ea\ing all white fir, hemlock, poles and piles in the woods 
ul conkey timber, pitch rings and poor windfalls, nothing 
but the very cream of the lumber was taken out. 

t What was done with that left behind? A. 
st d by fires. 


Started with 
primitive as could be made 
first one to be used instead 


Later de- 


( Ilas the percent of growth left behind increased or 
decreased since you began working as a logger? A. From 
Isis to 1898 there was a steady increase left behind, but 
in “ demand for common lumber increased and from then 
we -radually left less in the woods. 

( About what was the percent in the years from 1900 to 
Ii) ) of the total growth left-behind? A. Ten percent. 

‘, What was the smallest sized fir trees usually hauled at 
th ime you began working in the woods? A. Eighteen 
hinety to 1893, 12 inches; from 1894 to 1899, about 16 
in in clear. 

‘) About what proportion is now taken and down to what 
siz A. Anything down to 5 inches top—all sound wind- 
fal and in fact everything available for lumber or piling. 

‘ About what year did you begin cutting and shipping 
hen ock and down to what size trees? A, About 1905 and 
the only the clear logs. 

(. Do you now cut and ship hemiock tops? A. 
vel lose if sound. 

'! About what 
A, yout 1900. 

‘) If amount of growth left behind has decreased since 
egan working in woods, state, if possible, the year or 
year in which the ground was hauled cleanest. A. From 
190) to date, 

{) State your opinion as to why ground was hauled clean- 
est years mentioned. A. Because we could sell every- 
thin 

() 


Yes, cut 


year did you begin taking fir tops? 


you 


Was cedar and hemlock counted and taken into the 
*stii:ate when the timber was originally purchased? A. No 
hem ock taken into consideration until 1905. No white fir 
couniod. Cedar counted only to 16 inches in size. 

®. What effect would the building of several hundred saw 
in British Columbia have on the amount of waste in 
Am tn woods? A. Increase waste wonderfully——as trees 


Makioe lower grades of lumber must be again left in the 
Wood 


Q. Could stumpage owners afford to carry timber until 
British Columbia timber was gone? A. No. Much timber 
has been purchased on time payments and must be cut in 
order (o make payments when due. Millmen have bought 
timbe: for operation of mills and not for speculation. 

Q. Would free lumber tend to increase the waste now 
*ccurring in the woods? A. Must increase the waste, as we 
“40 not absorb low grades with a divided lumber market. 


Q. Do you believe free lumber a good measure to pre- 
serve our forests; if not, why? A. No. Tendency would be 
to leave too much timber that would cut to common lumber 
in the woods. All left after first cutting liable to be de- 
storyed by fire. 

Q. Wow does a depression in the lumber and shingle 
business affect the Pacific northwest? A. Any conditions 
restricting our output of lumber and shingles demoralizes 
all lines of business. Labor prices first to be affected—no 
demand for labor when mills are not in operation. 

Q. In a general way what is your opinion as to the re- 
moval of the tariff and its effect on the lumber industry on 
this Coast? <A. If the tariff is allowed to be removed it 
will have a demoralizing effect on the whole northwest. 
People in this section depend almost wholly for subsistence 
upon the operation of saw and shingle mills, and anything, 
whether railroad rates or tariff or any conditions tending to 
restrict the output of the mills, will result disastrously to 
all lines of business and small farmers and merchants de- 
pend almost entirely upon the operation of mills. 

Many lumber and shingle manufacturers have purchased 
timber upon contracts agreeing to remove so much each year 
and agreeing to make payment for a certain amount each 
year, and failure to operate these mills and to make these 
payments will cause a loss of contract and money already 
advanced. 

Four-fifths of the mills in this section are operating now 
under such contracts, having all their capital invested in 
plants and to let these plants lie idle means irreparable in- 
jury to themselves. Many employees have built homes upon 
them with the expectation of having continuous labor so as 
to be able to pay for these homes, 


STATEMENT OF MR. HUBBARD. 

F. B. Hubbard, of Centralia, Wash., president of the 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, said he had worked in 
the woods for the last ten years and that he was 60 years 
of age. 

«. In what capacity have you worked in the woods at 
various times? <A. Superintendent of logging operations. 

(). Methods of logging at various times? A. Donkey en- 
gines for the first five years—since have added steam rail- 
road and logging cars. 

q. Average distance haul of logs at different periods? 
A. For first three years, one mile to two miles; 1901 to 
1904, seven miles; 1905 to 1908, ten miles. 

q. When you first began working in the woods what per- 
cent, in your opinion, of the total growth of the land was 
left behind in the form of tops, windfalls, snags, conkey 
trees, cedar, spruce, hemlock, white fir, poles, piles etc.? 
A. Eighteen ninety-eight to 1905 we left about 40 percent of 
present basis in the woods, consisting of hemlock, white fir, 
iir tops, conkey trees ete. 

©. What was done with that left behind? A. 
by fires. 

Q. Has the percent of growth left behind increased or de- 
creased since you began working as a logger? A. Gradually 
decreased until now we take out everything that can be 
utilized as sawn timber, piling and shingles. 

q. About what was the percent in the years from 1900 to 
1904 of the total growth left behind? A. About 40 percent. 

Q. What was the smallest sized fir trees usually hauled 
at the time you began working in the woods? A. About 18 
inches at the butt. 

4. In what year did the camps in which you were em 
ployed begin cutting and shipping cedar? A. About 1906. 

Q. About what proportion of the trees was then taken 
and down to what size trees? A. We only utilized about 
50 percent of the cedar up to 1905. 

Q. About what proportion is now taken and down to what 
size? A. Everything that will make a 5-inch telegraph pole 
or that will make shingles. 

Q. About what year did you begin cutting and shipping 
hemlock and down to what size trees? A. About 1905 and 
down to 12 inches or 14 inches at the butt. 

«). Do you now cut and ship hemlock tops? A. 
will make lumber. 

Q. About what 
A. About 1905. 

Q. If amount of growth left behind has decreased since 
you began working in the woods, state, if possible, the year 
or years in which the ground was hauled cleanest. A. Nine- 
teen seven and 1908. 

Q. State size of smallest fir trees shipped in years when 
land was hauled cleanest. A. Down to 12-inch butts. 

Q. State your opinion as to why ground was hauled clean- 
est in years mentioned. <A. Because logs have become more 
valuable and a profit could be made in logging the ground 
closer, occasioned by larger demand for the lower grades 
of lumber and larger market territory for lumber. 

Q. Was cedar and hemlock counted and taken into the 
estimate when the timber was originally purchased? A. No. 
We based our purchase on the amount of available fir only. 

Q. What effect would the building of several hundred saw 
mills in British Columbia have on the amount of waste in 
American woods? <A. It would mean that American lumber- 
men would cut out the choicest grades of the timber, leaving 
the lower grades in woods. 

Q. Could stumpage owners afford to carry timber until 
British Columbia timber was gone? A. No. Investment of 
capital in mill plant and logging appliances preclude their 
lying idle. Our investment in timber is to protect our mill 
operations and not speculative. 

Q. Would free lumber tend to increase the waste now 
occurring in the woods? A. It is my opinion that it would, 
because free lumber would compel us to mannfacture only 
the best of the tree, leaving the rest to waste. 

Q. Do you believe free lumber a good measure to preserve 
our forests? A. No. Any curtailment of a market for com- 
mon lumber means a less cut of that grade at the mills and 
a corresponding larger cut of the upper grades of logs. 
To get out the clear much common must be left in the woods. 

Q. What do you remember about conditions prevailing 
under the Wilson bill (free trade) and hard times due to 


Destroyed 


All that 


year did you begin taking fir tops? 


change in the tariff? 
time. 


A. Not in the lumber business at that 


Q. How does a depression in the lumber and shingle busi- 
ness affect the Pacific northwest? A. Any condition, wheth- 
er occasioned by railroad freight rates, removal of duty or a 
panic, stagnates all business of every kind as well as im- 
poverishes labor, as the lumber industry is a vital one in 
the northwest. 

Q. In a general way what is your opinion as to the re- 
moval of the tariff and its effect on the lumber industry on 
this Coast? A. I think that the removal of the duty will 
be disastrous not only to those directly in the lumber in- 
dustry, but it will seriously affect more than 50 percent of 
all the people in this section, as the lumber industry is para- 
mount in Washington and Oregon and any cause tending to 
lessen the operations will cause widespread disaster and loss. 
The removal of the duty may not lessen our prices for lum- 
ber, but it will so divide up the market that we must either 
partially restrict operations or close altogether. ‘The first 
is impracticable, as a saw mill can not successfully operate 
for any extended period on short time. A close of opera- 
tions means to us the loss of large capital and will force 
great hardships upon the laborers here who must seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. 


STATEMENT OF MR. MARTIN. 


Frank A. Martin, Ceatralia, Wash., stated he was 37 years 
of age, is secretary and treasurer of the H. H. Martin Lum- 
ber Company and has been connected in woods work since 
1890. 

Q. In what capacity have you worked in the woods at 
various times? A. Superintendent of logging operations for 
above mill. 

Q. Methods of logging at various times? A. Oxen, 1890 
to 1894; horses to about 1900; donkey engines and steam 
railroad since. 

Q. Average distance haul of logs at different periods? 
A. Eighteen ninety to 1894, one-fourth to one-half mile; 
1894 to 1900, about three-fourths of a mile; last period, from 
one mile to five miles. 

Q. When you first began working in the woods what per- 
cent, in your opinion, of the total growth of the land was 
left behind in the form of tops, windfalls, snags, conkey 
trees, cedar, spruce, hemlock, white fir, poles, piles etc.? 
A. About 50 percent left behind. The reason we left so 
much behind was at that time there was no market for com- 
mon lumber. The only market then was for eastern ship- 
ment and only upper grades could be sold on account of 
long distance from market and cost of transportation. 

(). What was done with that left behind? A. Practically 
all has been consumed by fire. 

Q. Has the percent of growth left behind increased or de- 
creased since you began working as a logger? A. It has 
gradually increased as there was a market for lower grades 
of lumber—now we take practically everything clean from 
the woods. 

Q. About what was the percent in the years from 1900 to 
1904 of the total growth left behind? A. We contracted 
for logs during the years and would only purchase the very 
best, as we had no sale for common lumber. 

@. What was the smallest sized fir trees usually hauled 
at the time you began working in the woods? A. In 1893 
to 1897 we took out small clear trees 16 inches at top, but 
took no tops from medium or large trees. 

Q. In what year did the camps in which you were em- 
ployed begin cutting and shipping cedar? A. All the time 
we took out cedar that was fairly clear, but took no hollow 
butts or knotty logs. 

Q. About what proportion of the trees was then taken and 
down to what size trees? A. Down to 15 inches to 20 


inches. About 40 percent cut down—balance left behind. 

Q. About what proportion is now taken and down to 
what size? A. Everything that will make lumber or shin- 
gles. 


Q. About what year did you begin cutting and shipping 
hemlock and down’ to what size trees? A. .Do. not have 
much hemlock. Did not take out any white fir until about 
1905. 

Q. About what 
A. About 1905. 

Q. If amount of growth left behind has decreased since 
you began working in the woods, state, if possible, the year 
or years in which the ground was hauled cleanest. A. From 
1905 to date, 1908. We have taken everything that would 
make lumber or piles. 

Q. State size of smallest fir trees shipped in years when 
land was hauled cleanest. A. Down to’8-inch tops. 

Q. State your opinion as to why ground was hauled clean- 
est in years mentioned. A. Because there was a demand for 
all grades of lumber and we could sell all common lumber 
we cut and there was a profit in cutting the lower grades 
of logs. 

Q. Was cedar and hemlock counted and taken into the 
estimate when the timber was originally purchased? A. No 
hemlock bought; no white fir counted. Cedar counted at a 
low estimate. No down cedar counted. 

Q. What effect would the building of several hundred saw 
mills in British Columbia have on the amount of waste in 
American woods? A. It would practically shut us out of 
our eastern market for common lumber, which is over 70 
percent of our gutput, result in leaving 60 percent of what 
we now cui. 

Q. Could stumpage owners afford to carry timber until 
British Columbia timber was gone? A. No. We could not 
afford to, as our capital is invested in timber and plant and 
we must operate to realize on our investment. 

Q. Would free lumber tend to increase the waste now 
occurring in the woods? A. Yes, if a part of our market for 
common lumber was curtailed that much would have to be 
left in the woods, amounting to 30 to 50 percent. 

Q. Do you believe free lumber a good measure to pre- 
serve our forests? A. No, I do not. 

Q. What do you remember about conditions prevailing 


year did you begin taking fir tops? 
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under the Wilson bill (free trade) and hard times due to 
change in the tariff? A. I remember a panic followed in 
1893 and market dropped off so fast that we were compelled 
to close our mill and common lumber ‘and timber was freely 
sold at $5 a thousand and dimension at $3.50 a thousand. 
We stayed closed until the tariff was reinstated. 

Q. How does a depression in the lumber and shingle busi- 
ness affect the Pacific northwest? A. Any general depres- 
sion in lumber and shingles makes the same effect in all 
lines of business. The lumber industry being the principal 
one, affects labor at once and leaves no demand for labor 
or supplies. 

Q. In a general way what is your opinion as to the re- 
moval of the tariff and its effect on the lumber industry on 
this Coast? A. It is my belief that a removal of the duty 
on lumber will induce the building of many new mills in 
British Columbia and even if they should not make lower 
prices than we do, yet they would divide the present market 
to such an extent that we could find market for just that 
much less. The greater part of our cut being of the lower 
grades, and we must materially cut less low grade logs in 
the wood so as to get our cut of high grade logs. We would 
cut about twice as much timber as now so as to get enough 
clean logs to keep our mill going, thus leaving a great 
amount of timber in the woods as waste to be consumed by 
the forest fires. 


HOW GRAYS HARBOR WOULD BE AFFECTED. 

In the preceding statement conditions on Puget sound and 
southwestern Washington have been outlined. Another very 
important section of the state of Washington is Grays har- 
bor, where in a manufacturing area of six miles 12,000 men 
are employed in the lumber industry, to whom are paid 
annually in wages about $8,000,000. Messrs. Emerson, Lamb, 
Blagen and Kuhn are exceptionally strong and able men and 
stand very high in the community in which they live. Their 
experience in logging and manufacture ranges from eight to 
forty years, and hence their experience is of value. 





Statement of Mr. Emerson. 

George H. Emerson, of Hoquiam, Wash., vice president of 
the Northwestern Lumber Company, stated he had been 
familiar with the work in woods for forty years, beginning 
in 1866. Mr. Emerson gave his age as 60 years. 

Q. In what capacity have you worked in the woods at 
various times? A. General supervision over the mill end. 

Q. Methods of logging at various times? A. Oxen and 
mule teams until 1890. Afterward by donkey engine and 
steam railroad. 

Q. Average distance haul of logs at different periods? 
A. First period, one-third mile; 1890 to 1900, one mile; 
1900 to 1908, up to and including thirty miles. 

Q. When you first began operating in the woods what 
percent, in your opinion, of the total growth of the land 
was left behind in the form of tops, windfalls, snags, conkey 
trees, cedar, spruce, hemlock, white fir, poles, piles etc.? 
A. I should say up to 60 percent in the early years and this 
percentage has fluctuated during different periods in harmony 
with the market price of lumber, and the least percentage 
left in the woods was immediately after the San Francisco 
fire, when the price of lumber was highest. 

Q. What was done with that left behind? A. As a rule 
it was burned, with a few exceptions—and there are but 
few exceptions. 

Q. Has the percent of growth left behind increased or de- 
creased since you began operating in timber? A. Decreased 
as lumber has advanced in price. 

Q. About what was the percent in the years from 1900 
to 1904 of the total growth left behind? A. No answer to 
this question. 

Q. What was the smallest sized fir trees usually hauled 
at the time you began operations in timber? A. We cut 
down to 24 inches at the butt, scale down to 22 inches at 
the tops. 

Q. In what year did the camps in which you operated 
begin cutting and shipping cedar? A. We left our cedar all 
standing until 1897. . 

Q. About what proportion of the trees was then taken 
and down to what size trees? A. Cedar not used until re- 
quired for shingles—then all was taken that would make 
shingles. 

Q. About what proportion is now taken and down to what 
size? A. All that is available for shingles. 

Q. About what year did you begin cutting and shipping 
hemlock and down to what size trees? A. We have always 
cut a few large, choice hemlock, but nothing under 30 inches 
until after 1900—nothing under 24 inches to date, 1908. 

Q. Do you now cut and ship hemlock? A. No tops. 

Q. About what year did you begin taking fir tops? A. We 
do not take them now, but cut tree higher than we did 
formerly. 

Q. If amount of growth left behind has decreased since 
you began working in the woods, state, if possible, the year 
or years in which the ground was hauled cleanest. A. From 
1905 to 1908. 

Q. State your opinion as to why ground was hauled clean- 
est in years mentioned. A. Because lumber was of the 
greatcst value, therefore more lower grades were used. 

Q. Was cedar and hemlock counted and taken into the 
estimate when the timber was originally purchased? A. Cedar 
was not estimated until about 1900 and hemlock until about 
1905. 

Q. What effect would the building of several hundred saw 
mills in British Columbia have on the amount of waste in 
American woods? A. They would flood our market with low 
grade lumber and thereby make a iess demand for those 
grades here with a result of more low grade timber left in 
the woods. 

Q. Could stumpage owners afford to carry timber until 
British_Columbia timber was gone? A. No, taxes, interest 
on investment and the tremendous fire risk, together with 
the necessities of the people and of mill owners, would 
compel the cutting of the timber. - 

Q. Would free lumber tend to increase the waste now 


occurring in the woods? A. Free lumber would flood our 
market with low grades of lumber and a waste of our for- 
ests would follow. 

Q. Do you believe free lumber a good measure to preserve 
our forests? A. I think the increased waste of our forests 
would exceed all importations for reasons. before stated. 

*Q. What do you remember about conditions prevailing 
under the Wilson bill (free trade) and hard times due to 
change in the tariff? A. December 10, 1896, I wrote the 
price of our logs was $4 a thousand, our common lumber 
averaged $5.60 a thousand and flooring $9.25 a thousand to 
the mill; $5.90 average for all lengths for the year, and that 
over 60 percent of the timber was left in the woods. 

Q. How does a depression in the lumber and shingle busi- 
ness affect the Pacific northwest? A. Lumber is our prin- 
cipal industry upon which all depend, therefore all must 
feel the effects of any depression. 

Q. In a general way what is your opinion as to the re- 
moval of the tariff and its effect on the lumber industry on 
this Coast? <A. The first would be increased waste or the 
closing of our mills. 

2. An advance in British Columbia values to equal ours 
and a great pressure upon our values to reduce them to 
theirs. » 

3. That we must meet British Columbia wages and our 
employees pay the cost of living in a tariff protected country 
from the wages received from an unprotected commodity. 

4. If our home built fleet is to operate her crews must be 
paid as our neighbors pay their seamen. 

5. Final outcome. Our mull will run and they will in- 
crease the waste of our forests, reduce the price of their 
labor, reduce the value of our stumpage and as always has 
been in the past operate because of their necessities and the 
necessities that look to them for support. The waste of our” 
rorests must therefore increase to exceed the amount of our 
imports, and the time for reforestation deferred until vur 
legislators shall see the mistake they have made and the 
exhaustion of the timber for which they are responsible. 





STATEMENT OF MR. KUHN. 

A. H. Kuhn, of Hoquiam, Wash., stated his age was 48 
years and his occupation was that of superintendent of the 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company, and that he has oper- 
ated in the woods for the last twenty-five years. 

Q. In what capacity have you operated in the woods at 
various times? A. Scaling logs. 

Q. Methods of logging at various times? A. Oxen al- 
together up about to 1888, then horses to 1890, then donkey 
engines. 

Q. Average distance haul of logs at different periods? 
A. First period, 1,500 feet; second period to 1900, average 
one mile; 1900 up to date (1908), from one to five miles. 

Q. When you first began operation in the woods, what 
percent, in your opinion, of the total growth of the land was 
left behind in the form of tops, windfalls, snags, conkey 
trees, cedar, spruce, hemlock, white fir, poles, piles etc.? 
A. Over 50 percent. 

Q. What was done with that left behind? A. Consumed 
by fire. 

Q. Has the percent of growth left behind increased or de- 
creased since you began operating as a logger? A. De- 
creased. 

Q. About what was the percent in the years from 1900 
to 1904 of the total growth left behind? A. Forty percent. 

Q. What was the smallest sized fir trees usually hauled at 
the time you began operating in the woods? A. Sixteen- 
inch top. 

Q. In what year did the camps in which you operated 
begin cutting and shipping cedar? A. Eighteen ninety. 

Q. About what proportion of the trees was then taken 
and down to what size trees? A. Took only the clearest 
part of the tree. 

Q. About what proportion is now taken and down to 
what size? A. Everything that will make shingles. 

Q. About what year did you begin cutting and shipping 
hemlock and down to what size trees? A. Nineteen four, 
20-inch trees. 

Q. Do you now cut and ship hemlock tops? A. Every- 
thing that will cut into lumber. 

Q. About what year did you begin taking fir tops? 
A. Nineteen four. 

Q. If amount of growth left behind has decreased since 
you began working in the woods, state, if possible, the year 
or years in which the ground was hauled cleanest. A. Nine- 
teen six to 1907. 

Q. State size of smallest fir trees shipped in years when 
land was hauled cleanest. A. Down as low as 8-inch tops. 

Q. State your opinion as to why ground was hauled 
cleanest in years mentioned. A. The demand for logs and 
lumber justified taking everything available for lumber. 

Q. Was cedar and hemlock counted and taken into the 
estimate when the timber was originally purchased? A. No. 

Q. What effect would the building of several hundred saw 
mills in British Columbia have on the amount of waste in 
American woods? A. We would have to leave about 30 
percent in the woods; we would also waste a large amount 
of short length lumber at the mill now used for lath, pickets, 
box lumber. 

Q. Could stumpage owners afford to carry timber until 
British Columbia timber was gone? A. Could not. Taxes 
and liability of fire would make it unprofitable. The liabili- 
ties incurred in the purchase could not be met and serious 
loss would follow. 

Q. Would free lumber tend to increase the waste now oc- 
curring in the woods? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe free lumber a good measure to preserve 
our forests? A. No. Free lumber would be the means of 
letting a lot of low grade lumber into our California market, 
which we now supply through California ports inland and to 
other states and to Mexico. At the present time our demand 
is too small and our markets should be increased instead of 
diminished. 

Q. How does a depression in the lumber and shingle busi- 


ness affect the Pacific northwest? A. The lumber industry 
being the principal one and depression of it curtails opera- 
tions of all kinds. 

Q. In a general way what is your opinion as to the re- 
moval of the tariff and its effect on the lumber industry on 
this coast? A. During the year 1908 we have not been 
able to operate our ‘shingle department only on about one- 
third capacity ‘with the duty on and if we have to compete 
with manufacturers who can operate so much more cheaply 
than we can we will be compelled to close that department 
of our business altogether” Our experience in 1908 under 
a financial depression is that we were selling 80 percent 
of our cut at cost and below cost, leaving only 20 percent 
for any profit on operation. If free lumber allowed British 
Columbia mills to divide our markets we would then be 
compelled to turn our mills largely on upper grades of 
lumber for which there is a market and by so doing would 
leave a large amount of trees, making low grade logs, in the 
woods. We have bought these low grade trees and now 
to leave them in the woods subject to fires would entail 
serious loss to us. 

Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash., stated he was 33 years 
of age and was secretary of the Frank H. Lamb Timber 
Company. His operations in the woods covered a period of 
eight years, beginning in 1900. 

Q. In what capacity have you operated In the woods at 
various times? A. Directing logging camps operations. 

Q. Methods of logging at various times? A. Horses fo: 
few months, then use donkey engines. 

Q. Average distance haul of logs at different periods 
A. During this time we logged from waters edges back to 
one and one-half miles. 

Q. When you first began operating in the woods what 
percent in your opinion of the total growth of the land wa 
left behind in the form of tops, wind falls, snags, conke 
trees, cedar, spruce, hemlock, white fir, poles, piles etc. 
A. From 1900 to 1906 we left in the woods 40 percen! 
than we do now with the same class of timber. 

Q. What was done with that left behind? A. At thi 
time there is a considerable amount which was formerly let! 
in the woods which could now be logged over and taken 
out. 

Q. Has the percent of growth left behind increased o: 
decreased since you began operating as a logger? A. Di 
creased by reason of higher prices for logs. 

Q. About what was the percent in the years from 1900 
to 1904 of the total growth left behind? A. Forty per 
cent. 

Q. What was the smallest fir trees usually hauled at th: 
time you began operating in the woods? A. Sixteen-inch 
to 18-inch tops. 

Q. In what year did the camps in which you were operat 
ing begin cutting and shipping cedar? A. We took it al! 
out. 

Q. About what proportion of the trees was then taken 
and down to what size trees? A. No answer to this que 
tion. 

Q. About what proportion is now taken and down to 
what size? A. Down to 10 inches all taken out that wil! 
make shingles. 

. About what year did you begin cutting and shipping 
hemlock and down to what size trees? A. In 1905 we be 
gan taking a few of the best trees, say, down to 20-inch 
butt. 

Q. Do you now cut and ship hemlock tops? A. No. 

Q. About what year did you begin taking fir tops? 
A. About 1906. 

Q. If amount of growth left behind has decreased since 
you began working in the woods state, if possible, the year 
or years in which the ground was hauled cleanest. A. 1906 
to 1907. 

Q. What size of smallest fir trees shipped in years whcn 
land was hauled cleanest?* A. Our timber was all large. 
We have no small second growth timber. 

Q. State your opinion as to why ground was hauled 
cleanest in years mentioned. A. On account of the high 
prices of logs. 

Q. Was cedar and hemlock counted and taken into tle 
estimate when the timber was originally purchased? A. Hein 
lock was not. Cedar was. 

Q. What effect would the building of several hundred 
saw mills in British Columbia have on the amount of waste 
in American woods? A. Increase competition and necessa'y 
lower prices here. 

Q. Could stumpage owners afford to carry timber uniil 
British Columbia timber was gone? A. No. ‘Taxes and 
interest would amount to more than growth in value. IP! 
chased for logging operations and not to hold for per: 
nent investment. 

Q. Would free lumber tend to increase the waste now 
occurring in the woods? A. Free lumber would have * 
tendency to make lower prices and greater waste in ('°¢ 
woods, 

Q. How does a depression in the lumber and shinz'e 
business affect the Pacific northwest? A. Eighty perce! 
of the manufacturing in the northwest is lumbering a 
anything making a depression in the lumber business affe:'s 
all kinds of business. 

Q. In a general way what is your opinion as to the *- 
moval of the tariff and its effect on the lumber industry ©" 
this coast? A. Free lumber would increase competition 
and low grades, which could be supplied cheaper from Briti+) 
Columbia than~from Washington, leaving only a mari ct 
for the high grade, which would necessitate great waste '" 
woods and mill. The government would lose the custo:!s 
receipts and the only gainer would be the government of 
British Columbia, which would either levy an export du'y 
or increase stumpage royalty. 


Statement of Mr. Blagen. 
N. J. Blagen, Hoquiam, Wash., president of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Company, became interested in logging and 
lumbering in 1886; is now 58 years of age. 
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(). In what capacity have you operated in the woods at 
yerious times? A. Superintendent of operations. 

Q. Methods of logging at various times? A. 
1588, oxen; 1900 to 1902, donkey engines. 

Q. Average distance haul of logs at different periods? 

Three-fourths of a mile during 1886 to 1890. 

Q. When you first began: operating in the woods what 
) reent in your opinion of the total growth of the land was 

t behind in the form of tops, wind falls, snags, conkey 
t:ces, cedar, spruce, hemlock, white fir, poles, piles etc.? 

Thirty percent. 

). What was done with that left behind? A. Burned up. 

(). Has the percent of growth left behind increased or 
« creased since you began working as a logger? A. De- 

used very materially. 

(). About what was the percent in the years from 1900 
i 1904 of the total growth left behind? A. No answer to 
i is question. 

.. What was the smallest sizéd fir trees usually hauled 

the time you began working in the woods? A. Eighteen- 
inch top. 

). In what year did the camps in which you operated 
sin cutting and shipping cedar? A. No answer to this 

stion, 

}. About what year did you begin cutting and shipping 
 inlock and down to what size trees? A. Used no hem- 

k until about three years ago, down to 14 inches. 

‘). Do you now cut and ship hemlock tops? A. No. 

). About what year did you begin taking fir tops? 
A About two years ago. 

). If amount of growth left behind has decreased since 

began working in the woods state, if possible, the year 
or years in which the ground was hauled cleanest. A. 1906 
t 1907. 

‘). State size of smallest fir trees shipped in years when 

nd was hauled cleanest. A. Down to 10-inch logs. 

). Was cedar and hemlock counted and taken into the 
estimate when the timber was originally purchased? A. I 
always counted cedar but never counted hemlock. 

What effect would the building of several hundred 

mills in British Columbia have on the amount of waste 
in American woods? A. I should say that on the coast the 
waste would be increased 15 percent to 25 percent. 

Could stumpage owners afford to carry timber until 
British Columbia timber was gone? A. It would mean a 
serious loss to all such holders and more particularly to the 
small holders, which would probably be compelled to cut 
their timber to meet their obligations. ; 

What do you remember about conditions prevailing 
inder the Wilson bill (free trade) and hard times due to 
change In the tarif?? <A. I bought millions of feet of 
lumber at that time for $4 a thousand. The whole of the 
nor(iwest was practically bankrupt for that period. 

In a general way what is your opinion as to the 
removal of the tariff and its effect on the lumber industry 
on this coast? <A. I think the removal of the duty will 
for a great many of the mills to stop operations, because 
lumber will go below a point where it is profitable and even 
low enough to be below cost of production. This will cause 
a horge number of men to be thrown out of employment and 
a neral depression must necessarily follow. Those who 
wil be able to continue to run will be forced to reduce 
waces far below what they are at the present time. It is 
my opinion that the laboring people would suffer more than 
any other interest in the end. In my individual case I, 
nnection with friends, have invested most of my savings 
of lifetime of labor in the stock of this company and own 
the largest part of it. It is my opinion that should lumber 
be admitted free of duty that we will be forced to cease 
op--ation of our mill for a long time, making the property 
practically valueless, which might mean that we would 
los most if not all of our hard earnings for a lifetime. 


We buy our logs in the open market now and own no 
tit tr 


1886 to 


Free Lumber Responsible for Hard Times, 


A. Moores, of Seattle, Wash., is a cruiser of timber, 
ani has had thirty years’ experience in the woods. He 
releets the pasage of the Wilson bill and the effect it had 
ou ‘he lumber industry. During the hard times period fol- 
ug free lumber, shingles were legal tender for groceries, 
lies ete., and the standing timber was sacrified to secure 
a elihood and at a positive loss. Shingles sold as low 
a 0 cents a thousand. 

© statement is as follows: 

In what capacity have you worked in the woods at 
vo'ous times? A, In all departments. 

Methods of logging at various times? A. All cattle 
up ‘o about 1893, then used oxen to yard with and donkey 
‘ul out on road. 

Average distance haul of logs at different periods? 
\ One-half mile for ten years, then kept getting back 
er; last few years I hauled about two miles. 

When you first began working in the woods what 
percent, in your opinion, of the total growth of the Jand 
left behind in the form of tops, windfalls, snags, conkey 

cedar, spruce, hemlock, white fir, poles, piles etc.? 
A. Wifty pereent, 

What was done with that left behind? A. Burned 
forest fires. 

Ilas the percent of growth left behind increased or 
d ased since you began working as logger?’ A. De- 
cr ed. 

About what was the percent in the years from 1893 
‘S98 of the total growth left behind? A. From 30 
percent to 40 percent. Could not sell any rough logs at 
any price, 

‘. What was the smallest sized fir trees usually hauled 
‘it the time you began working in the woods? A. Down to 


22 inches, 

. In what year did the camps in which you were em- 
Ployed begin cutting and shipping cedar? A. Eighteen 
hundved and ninety. 


to 


Q. About what proportion of the trees was then taken, 
and down to what sized trees? A. None below 17 inches 
‘or 18 inches; 40 percent of the cedar was left in the 
woods. 

Q. About what year did you begin cutting and shipping 
hemlock, and down to what size trees? A. I did not cut 
any hemlock up to 1897, as there was no sale for it. 

Q. If amount of growth left behind has decreased since 
you began working in the woods, state if possible the year 
or years in which the ground was hauled cleanest. A. 
Nineteen hundred and five to 1908. 

Q. State your opinion as to why ground was hauled 
cleanest in years mentioned. A. More demand for lumber 
made, more demand for lower grades of logs. 

Q. What effect would the building of several hundred 
saw mills in British Columbia have on the amount of waste 
in American woods? A. It would have the effect of clos- 
ing a good many.of our mills and of cutting down the output 
of others. A general reduction of wages would follow. 

Q. Could stumpage owners afford to carry timber until 
British Columbia timber was gone? A. No. Taxes would 
compel the cutting of the timber. 

Q. Would free lumber tend to increase the waste now 
occurring in the woods? A. Yes. Canadians can ship 
lumber to our market cheaper than we can, so the demand 
on us for the common grades would be lessened, so that 
our mills would cut only the better grades of logs and the 
balance of the tree would be wasted. 

Q. Do you believe free lumber a good measure to pre- 
serve our forests; if not, why? A. No. 

Q. What do you remember about conditions prevailing 
under the Wilson bill (free trade) and hard times due to 
change in the tariff? A. Prior to July, 1903, myself and 
all other loggers were kept busy with our orders for logs 
and we were getting an average of about $6 a thousand 
for logs. Immediately on the passage of the Wilson Dill 
conditions here so changed that we could not sell logs at 
any price, so had to shut down the company. The very best 
picked flooring logs sold for as low as $5 a thousand, while 
rough common logs sold at low as $1.75 a thousand. These 
conditions practically remained the same until after the 
tariff was restored. ‘then the demand for logs increased 
steadily and all grades of logs were again taken at good 
price. 





Demoralized Conditions Not Conducive to Conservation. 
(Copy of Affidavit.) 
State of Washington, County of Kitsap, ss. 

E. J. Espelund, residing at Poulsbo, Wash., being sworn, 
says: That for the last twenty years I have been actively 
engaged in lumbering on the Pacific coast and during that 
time inspected and appraised millions of feet of standing 
timber and have also logged hundreds of acres of timber. 
It has been my observation that during the periods of high 
prices for manufactured lumber that values of standing 
timber were from 50 percent to 100 percent higher than 
during the periods of low prices and poor demand for 
lumber. 

In cruising timber and estimating its value during the 
years of good prices I could take into my estimates of the 
available sawn timber a class of low grade timber which 
I could not consider of any value during the period from 
1900 to 1905. I have seen millions of feet of low grade 
timber left in the woods by loggers while in operation, for 
the reason that there was no market for it, and then fires 
consumed it in the rainy season so as to destroy the waste 
and thus prevent fire getting into green timber. 

During good prices and active demand for lumber we are 
enabled to cut and remove at a profit 20 percent to 25 
percent more feet of timber from any specific tract than 
during seasons of low prices and poor demand for lumber. 

The removal of the import duty on lumber will not 
directly affect me personally, but I fully believe the forests 
of the Pacific coast are best conserved under conditions that 
tend to make a healthy demand for the common grades of 
lumber and I do not believe regeneration of the forests of 
the Pacific are possible or practicable under any conditions 
that compel such great waste in the woods as is now 
necessary. 

(Signed) E. J. ESPELUND. 

Subscribed and sworn to me this 18th day of December, 
1908. 

(Signed) Pau Pavu.son, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, residing 
at Poulsbo. 


THE LUMBERMAN POET. 


FEBRUARY. 
Now February, lord of winter, reigns 
In arctic splendor, gruff and grim and grand. 
He scatters snowy largess from his hand 
And draws quaint pictures on our windowpanes. 
He whistles down our white and snowy lanes, 
Where leafless trees at sad “attention” stand. 
He plays his pranks with creaking weather vanes 
And thinks himself the monarch of the land. 
But, February, like our earthly kings, 
You cannot see beyond your little throne; 
You dream yourself the lord of earthly things 
To reign forever o’er a chilly zone— 
But in the south a bird on poising wings 
Looks northward now and spring’s rebellion 
sings. 





MILWAUKEE LUMBERMEN OPPOSED TO RE- 
DUCTION OF TARIFF. 


Milwaukee lumbermen concur in the action of the 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association in 
declaring that they are in opposition to the reduction 
of the tariff on lumber. The action of the association 
came as a result of an address delivered by J. E. Rhodes, 
of Minneapolis, who at the conclusion of his talk sub- 
mitted a series of resolutions which were adopted in his 
city. Milwaukee lumbermen were much interested in the 
mtasure prepared by John G. Owen, an extensive lumber 
manufacturer of Owen, Wis., for the purpose of secur- 
ing good roads in the northern lumber country. 


OHIO LUMBER DEALERS WANT TARIFF LEFT 
UNCHANGED. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 2.—Local lumbermen are dis- 
cussing the probability of removal of tariff on lumber 
and are wondering if such action will be taken by the 
present session of Congress. The dealers are practically 
unanimous in saying that the tariff as it stands today 
should be left unchanged. They believe that the con- 
sumer would receive more damage than benefit from a 
removal of the tariff of $2 a thousand. Secretary A. L. 
Gilliam, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says: 


The removal of the tariff would permit Canadian ship- 
pers to sell much low grade lumber in the markets of 
the United States. It would not affect trade in the 
higher grade woods, but the low grade varieties would 
be rushed across the frontier and destroy the sale of 
about 40 percent of the product of the mills of the coun- 
try. Now the manufacturer being unable to sell the low 
grade production would necessarily be compelled to ad- 
vance the price of the marketable output, which amounts 
to about 60 percent of the total. The public could be 
compelled to pay more in consequence and the slight 
decrease in price which would result from the Canadian 
supply of low grade lumber would be more than counter- 
balanced by the advance in other grades. The movement 
of low grade stocks is always a serious problem to the 
manufacturer and that problem would be more compli- 
cated by a removal of the tariff. 


MINNESOTANS PROTEST AGAINST REMOVAL 
OF TARIFF. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 3.—Wholesale men and promi- 
nent lumbermen of this city and vicinity held a meet- 
ing last night to protest against the removal of the 
tariff on lumber. Edward Hines, of Chicago, who hap- 
pened to be in the city, addressed the meeting by in- 
vitation and made a strong argument in favor of re- 
taining the tariff on lumber. A committee was ap- 
pointed to urge individual protests against the removal 
of the duty on lumber. 


COMMITTEES NAMED BY MEMPHIS LUMBER- 
MEN’S CLUB TO OPPOSE REMOVAL 
OF TARIFF. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 3.—The iollowing committees 
have been named by President Crenshaw, of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, to secure from bankers and other allied 
interests protests, to be forwarded to the ways and 
means committee of Congress and to senators and con- 
gressmen, against the proposed reduction in the tariff on 
rough lumber, and these committees have already begun 
their work, which is to be actively pushed: 

Banks and bankers—R. E. Lee Wilson, chairman; James 
EB. Stark, F. E. Gary, J. W. Thompson, E. E. Goodlander, 
R. J. Darnell, C. 8. Gladden, S. C. Major, R. M. Carrier, 
Ik. E. Taenzer, F E. Stonebraker, W. L. Crenshaw. 

Wholesale grocers—W. R. Barksdale, chairman; A. N. 


‘Thompson, A. H. Grable. 


Wholesale dry goods, boots and shoes—George C. Ehemann, 
chairman ; Max Sondheimer, G. A. Farber. 

Wholesale grain and hay—W. C. Dewey, chairman; J. F. 
McIntyre and John W. McClure. 

Mill supplies and machine shops—W. S. Darnell, chair- 
man; George F. Riel, W. B. Morgan. 

Legal fraternity—S. B. Anderson, chairman; C. D. Hen- 
drickson, A. L. Foster. 

Cotton merchants—C. A. Lacy, chairman; W. H. Smith, 
J. H. Hines. 


PAAR 
SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S 
ANNUAL SESSION. 

[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


OsKALOOSA, Iowa, Feb. 4.—The annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association was held 
today at the Elks’ Club, this city, more than 200 being 
in attendance. As President Leigh Wallace is in Cali- 
fornia, Vice President T. 8. Archibald presided. After 
hearing the reports of officers A. C. Johnson, of Dubuque, 
discussed retail stocks and collections. At the conclusion 
of Mr. Johnson’s address W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan, 
was called on and gave an interesting talk on the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘Increasing Problem of Millwork.’’ The 
election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—T. S. Archibald, of Burlington. 

Vice president—C. K. Lake, of Lowa City. 

Secretary—W. O. Riddle, of Mediapolis. 

Directors—L. H. Wallace, of Washington; C. O. Swan, 
of Stockport, and H. E. Matthews, of Delta. 

Owing to the increasing duties resulting from his buy- 
ing an interest in the Hawkeye Lumber Company, Secre- 
tary Porter retired. 

Tonight the members will be entertained at a theater 
party. 
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GATHERED BY THE GRIM REAPER FROM THE 


WILLIAM EDMUND RAMSAY. 

A telegram from Los Angeles, under date of Feb- 
ruary 2, conveyed the startling information that Will- 
iam Edmund Ramsay died that morning. 

It seems only a few months ago that Mr. Ramsay 
visited the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and dis- 
eussed his plans for the future; having 


closed out his business interests at Lake Leretengrree Der 


Charles, La. In reality his visit was 
made in the early part of 1906, nearly / 
three years ago. These three years were 
spent in travel, in the United States, 
Canada, Europe, in pursuit of those 
things less tangible but more satisfying 
than wealth. 

Looking back upon the career of this 
gentleman brings to mind many of his ex- 
ceptional qualities. Generosity was a 
part of his nature, but it was not a 
condescending character. He was cour- 
teous in all such matters and thorough. 
He believed that happiness and content- 
ment were the two greatest things in 
life. “ 

He was a moneymaker because he was 
of the type to which the commercial 
struggle appeals, but he was never a 
money grubber. He loved the beautiful 
things passionately. During his long 
identification with the lumber interests 
and civic life of Lake Charles, La., he 
was a virile force. His offices and mills 
in that city not only were models of ef- 
ficiency, but models of beauty. The of- 
fice itself was in the center of a well 
kept park. He had rugs on the floors 
and pictures—not chromos or gaudy 
lithographs—on the walls. 

His appreciation and love of the beau- 
tiful were not confined to etxernal 
things but to the more serious affairs of 
life, and in no part was this more clear- 
ly indicated than by his openhanded gen- 
erosity. Those who attended the meet- 
ing of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers, 
held in New Orleans, in January, 1906, 
will recall Mr. Ramsay’s activity in get- 
ting together the Sophie Wright fund. 
He not only contributed himself, but in 
that genuine way he had, he inspired 
others with the spirit of giving. 

For many years Mr. Ramsay was ac- 
tively in charge of the Bradley-Ramsay 
Lumber Company’s highly modernized 
plants at Lake Charles, La. His princi- 
pal interests were sold in*March, 1906, to 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kan- 
sas City. When he closed out these in- 
terests, Mr. Ramsay retired and fol- 
lowed out his announced intention of en- 
joying, as only he was capable of enjoy- 
ing, his competence. At that time he was 
51 years old; looked ten years younger; 
and had the energy of a man of thirty. 

He was born in St. Johns, Quebec, 
July 9, 1855, and received his education 
in the common schools and Jesuit col- 
leges of that province. He set out at 
the age of fifteen to conquer the world 
and in so far as he was concerned suc- 
ceeded, possibly beyond his expectations. 
Early in his career he demonstrated his 
salesmanship, even though it was only in 
a small grocery store. In later years his 
ability as salesman stood him in good 
stead. 

In 1877 he secured a position with the 
Wells-Stone Mercantile Company, a saw 
mill supply house at Saginaw, and here 
he made remarkable progress, at the end 
of five years being elected to the office 
of treasurer. During his connection with Born at 
that institution he had become acquaint- 
ed with many of the prominent men of 
Michigan, including such lumbermen as Nathan B. Brad- 
ley, Louis Pennoyer, Robert N. Nason, and Benton 
Hanchett. 

From their experience with the lumber industry of 
Michigan, these gentlemen foresaw the ultimate exhaus- 
tion of the pine resources of the northern states, and 
as early as 1880 had begun to invest their money in 
Louisiana pine timber lands. In 1877 Mr. Ramsay be- 
came associated with these gentlemen and was selected 
to manage the affairs of the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber 
Company, organized to take over and develop the Lou- 
isiana properties. 

Mr. Pennoyer was president of the company when it 
was launched and held that position until his death in 
1897, when Mr. Ramsay was elected as president, and 
continued in his duties as general manager. From the 
beginning, Mr. Ramsay adopted methods for the sys- 
tematic upbuilding of the property. He succeeded so 
well that at the time of the sale to the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, it was one of the strongest factors in the 
manufacture of yellow pine, and one of the heaviest 
owners of stumpage in Louisiana. 

When Mr. Ramsay took charge of the affairs of this 
company, the value of yellow pine as a structural wood 
was not well understood outside of a very small section 
of the country. The trade of other sections had to be 
educated, and Mr. Ramsay was equal to the task He 


St. 


adopted the novel method of shipping sample carloads 
to northern and western states, practically on approval, 
and demonstrated that yellow pine could be used readily 
for finishing, flooring, ceiling, and by sash and door 
factories. In a very short time this concern became 
a heavy shipper to northern and western markets, and 
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WILLIAM EDMUND RAMSAY. 


Johns, N. B., July 9, 1855; Died Los Angeles, Cal., February 2, 1909. 


even invaded Michigan at the time that white pine was 
in the zenith of its career. 

Mr. Ramsay also devoted some attention to the pos- 
sibility of yellow pine as a railroad material and for 
many years, the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company 
handled large contracts for ties, bridge timbers, and other 
railroad supplies. 

During his long residence in Lake Charles, he be- 
came heavily interested in many new enterprises and 
took a leading part in the civic life of the city. 

His home life was unusually happy. His residence 
in Lake Charles was not the show place of the city, but 
it was perhaps the most comfortable. 

He was married June 28, 1882, to Miss Katherine M. 
Pennoyer, the daughter of Louis Pennoyer, of Saginaw. 
Four children blessed this union, who with Mrs. Ramsay 
mourn his loss. The children are Louis P., Herbert H., 
Katherine, and Marjorie. 

The telegram from Los Angeles did not give any 
details of Mr. Ramsay’s illness, but indicated that his 
death was very sudden and unexpected. 





Samuel Patterson Gutshall. 

DENVER, COL., Jan. 13.—Samuel Patterson Gutshall, Colo- 
rado pioneer and lumberman, died Monday at his home in 
this city, where he was spending the winter with his family. 
Mr. Gutshall and his family, though living in the summer at 


LUMBER FIELD. 


Leonard, Col., have been accustomed to spend their winters 
in Denver. 

Mr. Gutshall came to Colorado from Pennsylvania in 
1866, driving his: ox team across the plains. He first 
worked on a ‘ranch, but later went into the lumber business, 
At the time of his death he was the owner of-several saw 


mills as well as of considerable land. He 


was a member of the G. A. R. and was a 
32d degree Mason. le leaves a widow and 
four children, three sons and a daughter 
His brother, Charles 8S. Gutshall, is man 
ager of the Colorado Tent & Awning Com 
pany. Interment was at Colorado Springs 
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Frank Millard. 

On February 1, Frank Millard, an old 
time lumberman, died in Burlington, Iowa 
at the age of 78 years. Mr. Millard was 
engaged tn the wholesale lumber business 
in Burlington with his brother, George Mil 
lard, from 1865 to 1879. Ue was after 
wards president of the Cascade Lumber 
Company, having a large saw mill at Bur 
lington. His son, H. A. Millard, is presi 
dent of the E. H. Ogden Lumber Company 
retail dealers, New York, and his brother 
George Millard, was the father of C. I 
Millard, general sales manager of the J. J 
Newman Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Petrel Davis. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LuM 
BERMAN. } 

LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Feb. 3.—Petre 
Davis, manager of the Lamb-Davis Lumbe: 
Company, of this city, died Monday night 
at his home here from valvular heart 
trouble, from which he had been suffering 
for the last year. He came to this section 
five years ago from Clinton, Iowa, wher: 
he was connected with C. Lamb & Sons fo 


many years. He built the big plant of th: 
Lamb-Dayis Lumber Company, and has hac 
charge of operations since. He was one ol 


the most widely known lumbermen of the 
Injand Empire, and resolutions of respect 
were adopted by the Western Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association, in session at Spokan 
at the time of his death. He leaves 
widow and one daughter 
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Frederick Y. Horning. 

The death at his home in Milwaukce 
January 20,,of Frederick Y. Horning tak 
away one of the most prominent of Mi! 
waukee's early pioneers. Mr. Horning wa 
87 years of age and had lived in Milwauke 


since 1848. ile and his aged wife, wh 
survives him, celebrated their sixtieth wed 
ding anniversary last April. His deat! 


was due to pneumonia. 

Mr. Horning formerly operated a sas! 
and door factory and was for many year 
known as a contractor. Mr. Horning wa 
active in the early musical circles of Mi 
waukee and for many years sang in Plyn 
outh church. Besides his wife, Mr. Hor 
ing is survived by two daughters, M1 
Lowell Damon, of Milwaukee, and M1 
George E. Noyes, of Geneva, Ill Interme! 
was at Milwaukee. 


POPPI III 
/ M. E. Du Bose. 
TTT: J Houston, Tex., Jan. 11.—M. E. Du Bos 


a prominent lumberman, died suddenly t 
day at San Antonio. A physician was ii 
mediately called and upon examination ! 
announced that death was _ instantaneo 
and due to heart disease. Mr. Du Bose a! 
his wife were just returning from a weste! 
trip and were stopping in San Antonio « 
their way home. Besides his wife, Mr. Du Bose leaves fo 
daughters, all of whom live in Houston, where interme: 
will take place. 


= 





Thomas Power. 

Deapwoop, 8. D., Jan. 11.—Thomas Power, a resident 
this city since 1877, is dead at the age of 63 years. |! 
served through part of the Civil war as a member of t 
122d New Jersey infantry. During his early career ! 
owned and operated a large sash, door and blind facto 
in Chicago, where he owned considerable other propert 
most of which he lost in the fire of 1871. In Deadwood | 
established the first planing mill and at the time of h 
death he was an active and heavy stockholder in the Fi 
& Hunter Company, which absorbed his business in 18! 
Besides his widow, two daughters, Mrs., George 8S. Jacks: 
and Miss Lillian Power, of Deadwood, and two brothe: 
one in Chicago and one in Michigan, survive him. 





Capt. Oliver Thomas Lyon. 

Capt. O. T. Lyon, organizer of the well known retail lu! 
ber business of O. T. Lyon & Sons, owning numerous yar 
in Texas and Oklahoma, died at his home in Sherman, Te». 
January 20, at the age of 69, his death being the culmin 
tion of a paralytic stroke suffered several years ago, sin 


(Concluded on Page 85.) . 
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PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


interesting and Well Attended Meeting Held in Seattle—Question of Reweighing Cars Discussed—Minnea- 
polis Exhibit Will Be Continued—New Exhibit for Chicago -Hoo-Hoo House Indorsed—Editor of 
American Lumberman Tendered Vote of Thanks for His Support in Freight 
: Rate and Tariff Fights—Banquet—Those Present. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 30.—The annual meeting of 
ie Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
this city today was marked by a spirit of fraternity 
nd good fellowship as well as good cheer that was 
articularly pronounced. Jt demonstrated that an era 
f better timas for the great lumber industry of the 
orth Pacifie coast is now under way, and that the 
loom east on the lumber business by the advanced 
eight rate and the financial panic of more than a 
eur ago has passed away and that better times are 
hand for the courageous lumbermen of the Pacific 
ast who have had more than their share of burdens 
bear. The only cloud’ahead is the possible reduc- 
nn of the tariff an lumber and there is hope that 
e brave fight that is being made to prevent this 
iditional catastrophe will be effective. 
The attendance was large and interest was manifest 
| through the proceedings. — President E. G. Griggs, 
ho has so faithfully served the association as presi- 
‘nt for years was again reélected, despite his protest. 
\n interesting feature of the gathering was the 
nquet in the evening at the Washington hotel, to the 
members of the association with the Seattle lumbermen 
hosts. No doubt in the future this banquet will be 
annual feature. 
lhe meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. by Presi- 
ent E. G. Griggs, in the rooms of the Seattle Commer- 
| Ciub. The reading of the minutes of the preced- 
ing meeting was dispensed with. Secretary V. H. 
heckman read several communications. One was from 
t National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
iting the association to be represented at its annual 
meeting and banquet March 4. The Pacifie Coast 
Shippers’ Association announced the opening of the 
single inspection bureau at Minnesota Transfer, to 
the publie, 
rhe following communication from A. C. Sheldon, 
yveneral agent of the Burlington, regarding weighing of 
rs was read: 
PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 25, 1909. 
icoma Mill Company, Tacoma, Wash.—Gentlemen: 
terring further to your favor of the 21st inst. regard- 
new plan of taking weights at some point in transit 
shipments coast lumber products, I have noted your 


ection to proposed plan of taking weights at Billings, 
the method heretofore pursued has been unsatisfac 
both to shippers and transportation companies, and 
oecurs to me, personally, that Billings would remedy 
of this, as, if Coast shippers desired, they can place 
that point a man to inspect the weights jointly with 
road representatives and he could in turn furnish 
ppers promptly with postal advice of the weights as 
tained on each car, and that weight could govern 
hout appeal. I am sure you appreciate the fact that 
the weighing of heavy commodities such as loaded 
there is bound to be a variance and it is this fact 
t has caused all of the dissatisfaction in the past. 
While it is true that Billings is a point somewhat east 
what has been known as Coast weighing stations, yet 
eems the only practical point at which to take weights 
there the Northern Pacific and Great Northern both 
ribute their business to our line for Missouri river 
itory, and at that point it would require but one 
rhing station, while west of there the Northern Pacific 
| Great Northern would be in full control and naturally 
would not be represented. 
lease understand me that these are only my personal 
ws in regard to the matter. I have submitted the 
position to the general office and will let you know 
r the result. A. C. SHELDON, General Agent. 
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tegarding the proposed weights at Billings at the 
sivgestion of C, E. Patten, the matter was referred to 
transportation committee with the recommenda- 
n that the weighing should be done on the Coast. 
he Great Northern Mill Company, of Seattle, and 
son Bros. & Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., were admitted 
membership. 
‘eorge S. Long, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
Company, of Tacoma, presented an able address on 
ide Lights on Lumbering’’ that was the feature of 
meeting. It follows: 


Address by George S. Long. 


he average lumberman is not much given to theories. 
work is of the rough and ready sort; honest, vigor- 
though often crude and wasteful. His view of all 
new theories in lumbering, as suggested by the advocates 
of forest conservation, is one of suspicion. He knows 
thot if it costs him $8 a thousand to manufacture lumber 
which he must sell for $6 that he must leave in the woeds 
fire to consume much timber which will ultimately 
bo needed. With him conservation which does not pay a 
dividend now is not practical. Devoting one’s life and 
fortune for the benefit of posterity is not the common 
practice of the average lumberman, nor is it of any other 
commercial pursuit. Naturally he views with some mis- 
trust the recommendations of the theorist who insists on 
methods of forestry and lumbering which curtail his 
profits; and mistrust is followed by alarm, when at the 
Sime time the public clamors for cheaper lumber. 
many minds the sentiment is entertained that to 
cat a tree is criminal, and that lumbermen as a class 
are a ruthless band of destroyers, whose sole aim in 
lite is to make money by a wasteful slaughter of the 
forest. This view, quite commonly entertained by the- 
orists, is such a rank injustice, such an ignorant concep- 
tion of our vocation, that but little attention is given to 
Suggestions of forest conservation when emanating from 
Such a source; and yet one of the largest questions 
before the American people, and in which the interest of 
the lumbermen is greatest, is involved in forest conserva- 
tion. The public mind is alert, even alarmed, at the 
rapid diminution of the forest; and our wisest and most 
patriotic statesmen are gravely considering the needs of 
posterity, 


a 


} 








Practical Forestry a Success in Europe. 

Practical forestry has been demonstrated as a success- 
ful, economic work for a century past in most of the 
European countries. In our own land we have denuded 
the Atlantic coast and the pineries of the north with 
searcely an effort put forth to protect the forest from 
fire, or to provide for reforestation. 

In the last few years some of the eastern states and 
more recently Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota have 
acquired large tracts of cutover lands for reforestation. 
Had this policy been adopted forty years ago lumbering 
would still be an active and permanent industry, and it 
can be made permanent. 

Timber is a crop and where once grown can be culti- 
vated again. No one believes that this crop can be 
duplicated in quantities and often enough to supply the 
extravagant wants of a new country such as ours has 
been, with its rapid growth and haste for material prog- 
ress. In our land, as in older countries, stone, brick, iron 
and slate, concrete and other building materials, more 
substantial and of longer life, will supplant lumber for 
many purposes, making the per capita consumption of 
lumber in the future much less than now. 

With our temperate climate and great moisture, nature 
reproduces forests more rapidly on the Pacific coast than 
in any other part of the country; and every acre of land 
not specially adapted to agriculture should be set aside 
for reforestation. With proper care and protection from 
fire another crop will be ready for the lumbermen and 
for the consumer by the time the present stand of ma- 
ture timber is cut, and this crop can be renewed per- 
petually. 

Today it does not appeal to the practical man as a 
good investment to carry the load of taxation on non- 
income bearing property for the length of time required 





E. G. GRIGGS, OF TACOMA, WASH.; 
President Pacific Coast Manufacturers’ Association. 


to grow a forest; and it may be the part of wise legisla- 
tion to make the burden of taxation so light that the 
owners of logged off lands will undertake the growth of 
another forest. Possibly the better plan would be for 
the state itself to acquire all logged off lands not suitable 
for agriculture. If 20 percent of the annual receipts for 
the sale of state lands and state timber was invested in 
logged off lands, and reforestry practiced in Washington 
as it now is in Europe, we would have perpetual lum- 
bering; and the school fund of the state of Washington 
would produce a revenue sufficient to defray the entire 
expense of our common schools. The opportunity is here 
now, the necessity self evident; and however indifferent 
we may have been in the past to this subject, it now 
demands the careful, patriotic consideration of every lum- 
berman and of every citizen. 


Operations Jump from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Nearly 300 years ago when our forefathers landed on 
the Atlantic coast they plunged at once into a forest, ax 
in hand, to literally hew out homes and with the torch 
to quickly convert the forest into a field. The progress 
was slow, the waste, judged by modern ideas of value, 
incalculable; but the result was the foundation for the 
upbuilding of a nation. Stern necessity called for the 
sacrifice of forest wealth, and however wasteful her 
demands who can be certain that the results have not 
fully justified the means, 

Today on the Pacific coast. 3,000 miles distant from 
where the Pilgrim Fathers confronted a forest, ax in 
hand, we stand in a forest infinitely greater, with ax in 
hand, to supply the needs of a mighty nation and with 
every incentive to suppress the deadly waste by fire. 
The forest of the Atlantic coast was a menace and hin- 
drance to progress; and that on the Pacific coast is a 
storehouse of great natural wealth, and a resource that 
should be safeguarded for the necessities of the present 
and the future. 

The 80,000,000 of our people between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific are probably the most wasteful and extrava- 
gant people on the globe. A land teeming with natural 
resources of all kinds, with soil and climate that yields 
the world’s food and fabric beyond that of any other 
country; a people with a feverish energy to make each 
succeeding effort yield greater results, has made of our 
countrymen, not only the greatest producers but the 
greatest consumers in the world. From our great abun- 
dance has developed great extravagance, not only in the 
gratification of all the necessities of life but also of the 
4uxuries; and what is still worse, the wanton waste of 
raw material and failure to practice true economies. 


Concerning Soil Waste. 

Probably the greatest waste, if it could be correctly 
gaged, is soil waste, from_the careless, slothful or igno- 
rant tiller of the soil. But the waste of the forest, 
always in evidence and for many generations considered 


a necessity, is today engaging public thought, and the 
upward trend of lumber values brings home to every con- 
sumer the fact that lumber is to be no longer a cheap 
commodity. 

Not until the hardwood forests of the Alleghanies, of 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee were nearly 
exhausted did the magnificent oak, poplar, walnut, ash 
and cherry, maple and sycamore trees yield a profit to 
the lumberman; and the waste in cutting was universal. 

The pineries of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
were largely depleted before the close cutting of timber 
was the common practice, and before lumbering was a 
profitable business. During all the epochs of wasteful 
cutting, lumber was cheap, for cheap lumber has always 
stood for forest waste, just as surely as forest waste 
always has stood for cheap lumber. 

Public sentiment, as typified by the conclusions of 
the conservation congress, is demanding less cutting of 
timber and less waste in lumbering; and public opinion 
as expressed by the consumer is demanding lower prices. 
The pineries of Maine and the hardwoods of the east 
were within a few hundred miles of the consumer. The 
pineries of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota were 
within a few hours’ ride of an empire, without a tree, 
the richest agricultural land in the world, all under culti- 
vation; probably no area so large and so bounteous as 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and the Dakotas. A proximity of 
forest and field, of the raw material and the consumer, 
that is unequaled in the world’s history of lumbering, 
and yet wasteful cutting of timber and cheap lumber was 
the general average. 

Lumber is not unlike other staples; it follows popula- 
tion. The center of population in the United States is in 
Indiana, and the Pacific coast forest is over 2,000 miles 
distant from the center of lumber consumption in the 
United States, 

The True Economies of Lumbering. 

Members of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, there is a sentiment abroad in the land that 
you must leave no waste in the woods; bring out every 
doubtful log; manufacture with less waste of saw kerf; 
redeem the slabs from the burner; practice all economies 


‘that will conserve the raw material. Then there is 


another sentiment; purely commercial or selfish, more 
correctly speaking, which is proclaiming in public places 
and broadcast throughout the land that lumber qiust be 
cheaper. As practical men you know that to log without 
waste, to manufacture with the minimum of waste, to 
sort over and save what it is possible to pick from slabs 
and edgings, means an added expense for every thousand 
feet manufactured. As business men you know the folly 
of expending more in practising these conservation meth- 
ods than can be realized in returns; and yet the Pacific 
coast lumberman in the midst of his abounding forest. 
and with a past record of lavish waste, will from choice 
and necessity learn and practice the true economies of 
lumbering, and in time attain a proficiency in methods of 
logging, manufacturing and marketing not excelled by 
any of his fellows. To commence with, this forest of 
ours in western Washington, with its solemn and impres- 
sive grandeur, the mighty trees, the wealth of quantity 
and quality, tend to develop men of like dignity and 
size; able to cope with large difficulties and accomplish 
great results. This forest in Washington, situated as no 
such forest ever was—in quantity about one-seventh of 
all the standing timber in the United States; in location 
so that the average distance from forest to tidewater is 
not to exceed 50 miles; with four transcontinental railway 
lines ramifying the whole forest area. With such a 
forest, with such a promising outlook for transportation, 
western Washington may see greater developments in 
the next ten years than in all her previous history. 
Intrinsic Merit of Fir. 

What can be done to better conditions? In the first 
place every man who owns a fir tree or who manufac- 
tures fir lumber should endeavor to acquire a full and 
enthusiastic appreciation of the intrinsic merit of fir. No 
wood can come into general use that lacks adaptation 
for common usage, or if it is not in sufficient quantity to 
fill all demands. In strength and durability there is no 
rival to compete with fir. In all kinds of structural work, 
from a simple cottage to the heaviest dock and bridge 
structure, its adaptability is universally recognized. More 
recently we ourselves have learned, and the consumer 
has learned the high merit of fir finish. Properly treated 
it has no superior for beauty and it is so abundant that 
its use will become universal. I predict that faster than 
any of us realize the staple door of the United States 
will be made from fir; first, because it is the best all 
around door for general use, and, second, because there 
is enough raw material to supply the demand. When that 
time does come the doors will be manufactured on the 
Pacific coast and fully 25 percent of the lumber which 
you are now selling for railway ties and common di- 
mensions will command a higher price as door stock. 

Probably 75 percent of the standing timber in western 
Washington is fir and while it is said we have the world 
for a market for fir lumber yet this market is greatly 
restricted. 

Much is said of the extent of foreign trade arising on 
the Pacific coast and yet the entire volume of lumber 
exported from the Pacific coast is probably less than 
one-half of the aggregate amount of lumber consumed in 
Chicago. 

Greatest Market for Western Product. 


Our greatest market is California, which has more 
square miles of territory than has the states of Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa combined. We reach California on the 
lowest freight carrying charge, by water transportation; 
and yet California does not use one-fifth of the lumber 
that is consumed in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. These 
last, three named states constitute practically the hub of 
the center of population in the United States and we are 
barred from this territory by reason of the freight charges 
on our lumber. 

I question if there is a house or barn in either of the 
states of Illinois or Indiana that is built of Washington 
fir. The only lumber we can send there is special sizes 
and special grades, which can not be procured in any 
other market. 

Still east of this center of population in the states of 
Pennsylvania, New York and all of New England, the 
freight charges alone on our common lumber are in ex- 
cess of what the consumer is compelled to pay in other 
markets for the lumber he uses. It is very doubtful 
whether we will be able to push the common grades of 
Washington fir much farther east than the Mississippi 
river, unless we get relief by cheap transportation by 
water, when the Panama canal is finished. 

As it is, today for all classes of structural work, fron 
and steel are cheaper throughout the eastern states than 
is our fir lumber, and we are told that the advent of 
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still lower prices for both iron and steel is among the 
probabilities which the immediate future has before it. 
We do know that.in the Appalachian region of the south- 
eri: states iron ore and coal are found side by side, prac- 
tically in the very center of the territory where it is con- 
sumed. The iron ores of Minnesota are mined and 
transported to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana at a less cost per ton than we pay for shipping 
lumber from the Pacific coast to the Yakima valley. This 
brings the ore and coal together at a common center 
and in the very midst of the consuming center of the 
United States; while Pacific coast fir two or three thou- 
sand miles distant from this great consuming territory 
ean not hope for much larger distribution for many 
years to come. 

The greatest boon to the lumbermen of our territory 
would be that they might be able to ship their common 
lumber to the markets which buy all kinds of common 
lumber for all purposes. Gradually, and perhaps slowly, 
the territory will be enlarged so as to absorb all kinds 
of our lumber. The drift of freight competition among 
railroads should mean, ultimately, lower freight rates 
and a wider market in our own land. 


Heavy Freight Charges a Handicap. 

It is estimated that fully 25 percent of all the lumber 
manufactured is consumed in the, box industry, and yet 
of this vast consumption that goes into boxes, there is 
not 1 percent of it made from fir lumber, simply because 
in the centers where the boxes are used it would cost 
nearly as much to pay the freight as the boxes sell for. 
This arises somewhat from the excessive weight of fir. 
If we should meet this situation by supplying our hem- 
lock, which is far superior in quality to the average lum- 
ber used in the east for boxes the lumber would first 
have to be thoroughly dried and reduced to its least 
possible weight before started east, to bear the burden of 
the heavy freight charge; and ultimately every piece of 
hemlock should be so marketed that it will find a ready 
sale for box purposes instead of leaving hemlock in the 
woods to be destroyed by fire. Every foot of it should 
be saved and handled with such care that it will become 
a source of profit to us instead of a loss. Hemlock lum- 
ber, when it is thoroughly dried, will weigh at least 500 
pounds less than fir, and this saving of 500 pounds weight 
means, on a 50-cent freight rate, a saving of $2.50 a 
thousand in the carrying charge. With proper handling, 
hemlock lumber will yield us as much money as fir. 

Speaking of boxes, there is now being made on the Pa- 
cific coast a spruce box which is practically clear—free 
from all defects. Spruce, especially, is a cutting up wood, 
adapted to the manufacture of sash, doors and also boxes. 
But it is criminal to see the vast quantities of strictly 
clear lumber that goes into spruce box shooks; the 
boxes to be used once and then consigned to kindling 
wood. There are markets all through the east which 
would consume short, clear lumber at a price far in 
excess of what the manufacturer is getting for it now 
for box purposes; and it is one of the most shameful 
wastes in our modern lumbering to put this class of 
material into cheap boxes to be used but once and then 
consigned to the rubbish pile. 


Regarding Waste in Lumbering Methods. 


The eastern lumberman who visits the Pacific coast is 
horrified and surprised at the waste in our methods of 
lumberi he has been taught by experience that it is 
profitable to save everything. He sees us using thick 
saws; he sees the slabs we make containing as much 
lumber as many of the logs which he carefully brings 
from the forest and manufactures into lumber through 
his eastern mill; he sees our lumber yards ragged and 
slovenly kept, the lumber pitched about as though it 
were worthless rubbish instead of something to be care- 
fully protected and marketed. He does not see that there 
may be no profit in the economies which he has practiced 
in the east. He does not realize that the same kind of 
necessity which led our forefathers to waste the for- 
ests on the Atlantic coast forces the Pacific coast man- 
ufacturer to throw away much valuable raw material 
because it is a loss to manufacture it. But there is an 
advent of better times and conditions rapidly approach- 
ing. It will mean more care in logging: The bringing 
out of the woods fully 100 percent of the forest product 
instead of 60 percent of it. The utilizing of every foot 
of lumber the log contains; care of every board after 
it is manufactured; and we will have to equip ourselves 
with more and better facilities. ‘The time is fast ap- 
proaching when every saw mill man who expects to 
eater to the eastern trade must have more lumber sheds 
and ample piling room for his products. The appearance 
of the average lumber yard on the Pacific coast is 
more like a vast rubbish heap than it should be. It 
pays to pile lumber carefully; to give to each pile ample 
space around it for the circulation of air; to keep the 
piles covered and protected from rain; and to have all 
varieties and grades separate and available for imme- 
diate shipment; and to keep the lumber in pile long 
enough to reach its minimum weight, and then put it 
on the market and realize $2.50 a thousand feet, saved 
by shipping dry lumber instead of green. 


More Yard Room Required. 


The man who builds a saw mill today makes a mis- 
take if he does not provide three or four times as much 
yard room as has been the practice in the past. The 
mills now in operation can make no better investment 
than to increase their yard room and get in shape to 
take care of lumber, so they can afford to ship it on high 
freight rates, There are some legitimate excuses for the 
ragged appearance of the average lumber yard on the 
Pacific coast, resulting largely from the peculiar meth- 
ods which have always prevailed in marketing our 
lumber. 

In the east and south the lumber manufacturer saws 
his logs into standard sizes: he knows what the trade 
wants and cuts his logs in the woods to meet these 
requirements and manufactures his lumber in the same 
manner, piles it up until it is dry and then puts it on 
the market. 

Here on the Coast the first step, from necessity, is 
to sell the lumber. This usually means odd sizes and odd 
lengths. The logs are cut to suit these lengths and 
sizes in the woods and the lumber is then manufactured 
to suit the bill, and almost invariably is shipped green. 
The accumulation of odds and ends that follows the cut- 
ting of these special sizes and lengths is an accumu- 
lation that gives to our yards their ragged appearance. 

The time will come when it will be just as safe for 
the Puget sound and western coast manufacturer to cut 
his timber close in the woods and manufacture his lum- 
ber for the staple sizes that the trade wants and put it 
in pile until it is thoroughly dried and then find a mar- 
ket for it; until this time does come it will be a difficult 
matter to practice many of the economies which today 
are not in evidence on the Pacific coast. But with the 
advent of new transcontinental railroads and a wider 
market, which this is sure to bring, we will ultimately 
have the same demand for our common lumber which the 
north and south now enjoys; and when this time comes 
we can follow their methods—manufacturing every log 
for that which it is best adapted; sorting and piling 
lumber in the yard, carefully protecting it until it is dry, 
and then place it on the market at the lowest possible 
freight charge. : 

When this time does come there will be more stability 
in prices; more uniformity in manufacturing and more 
economy, by saving al] the odds and ends which today 
are either left in the forest to decay or are burned in 
the fire pits and burners, that are so much in evidence 
around all manufacturing plants on the Pacific coast. 

In one instance economic cutting of timber is generally 
practiced in our forests—the cutting of cedar. The utili- 
zation of every particle of the cedar tree for lumber and 


‘ shingles has a it possible and profitable to leave 


no waste in the woods. 
Manufacturing Methods Deplored. 


So far, conservation methods are ideal and satisfac- 
tory. But in the manufacturing, the practice of crema- 
tion that follows the manufacturer; the methods of sell- 
ing; the ignorant stupidity of the consumer makes an 
array of misfit performances that has yielded no profit 
*to the manufacturer, clouded the reputation of the dealer, 
given dissatisfaction to the consumer and offers a strik- 
ing illustration of a wicked waste of noble wood. Red 
cedar shingles cut to proper thickness and dried by a 
process that does not burn the life out of them should 
last thirty years on any roof anywhere; but, three-fourths 
of the shingles shipped from the state of Washington 
are sent away in such condition that they are worthless 
in half that time. The best wood ever used for shingles, 
found nowhere else in our country in merchantable quan- 
tities except in western Washington, is being wasted 
without profit or honor. The red cedar shingle business, 
as it has been conducted in the past in western Wash- 
ington, has less to its credit in either a financial, moral 
or professional sense, than it should have. With a com- 
plete monopoly on a raw material, sought after and con- 
sumed from the Atlantic coast to the eastern slopes of 
the Cascade mountains, we are wasting the cedar timber 
at a rate, that if continued, will mean its practical ex- 
haustion before one-half of our fir is consumed. I real- 
ize that these suggestions concerning the cedar shingle 
business are not original and I am too cautious to sug- 
gest offhand the remedy for the utterly absurd and 
wanton condition; but, gentlemen, the very best asset we 
possess in timber is being rapidly depleted, without profit 
to the manufacturer, and without giving value received 
to the consumer, 

Study market conditions carefully, for soon they may 
be changing. Stay in the old rut until a new and better 
one is found, but be on the lookout for it. 

Whenever we can supply the consumers of the Missis- 
sippi valley, and the markets farther east, as the north- 
ern and southern pineries now do, we will have a less 
percentage of long lengths, large sizes and odd specifica- 
tions. We also will furnish more grades, have more de- 
tails to look after, will have to carry larger stocks, fill 
orders promptly and ship what we have sold. Many new 
conditions will arise and must be intelligently met. But 
while these new conditions impose added labor and call 
for higher ability the rewards come also in more staple 
conditions of demand and price and the ay for 
the close grading and assorting of stock and in this last 
named condition will come your greatest opportunity for 
increased value. Fully 25 percent of the fir lumber 
shipped now as common will be classed and graded better 
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than common, when the markets of the east become 
available. 
Fire Protection Advice. 


Pay more attention to fire protection around your 
plant and in the woods. The greatest menace to our 
forest from fire does not arise from the rancher, the 
hunter or fisherman. It comes from you yourselves and 
your logger. The advent of the donkey engine as the 
chief factor in modern logging and of the logging locomo- 
tives, each wood burning and under forced draft, has 
been followed by a trail of fire wholly unnecessary. 

Try the experiment this coming summer of keeping a 
eorrect account of the money spent in controlling run- 
away fires, the loss of skid road and bridge, of cable 
and equipment, of logs, of camp and supplies destroyed 
by your own carelessly started fires, and next year I 
think you will have more efficient spark arresters and a 
regular fire patrol, simply because it pore. The menace 
above all others that most threatens the lumber industry 
is fire in the forest. In July, August and September of 
nearly every year the most valuable asset the state has 
is in the greatest peril and one and all can safely com- 
mend the conservation that comes from the protection 
of the forest from fire. 

For nearly two years past the lumbermen of this asso- 
ciation have faced obstacle after obstacle of staggering 
force: First, a long drawn out car shortage of a pen ol 
ing effect. This followed by an advance in freight rates 
that threatened the life of the lumbering and led to a 
long period of confusing and perplexing possibilities; and 
on top of all this, a financial panic—and now much un- 
certainty as to what tariff revision will mean. What 
next? I don’t pretend to say what the next step is we 
will take, whether backward or forward in material 
progress. But I do say that in five or ten years from 
now the lumber business in Washington will have its re- 
ward; that by that time we will have under way a prac- 
tical working plan of reforestry; will have improved meth- 
ods of logging and manufacturing, which will be the 
best field for conservation, and will have learned the les- 
son of levelheaded, business self control before our for- 
ests are gone. 


Mr. Long’s address was listened to with close atten- 
tion because of the many practical points brought out 
from a vast storehouse of experience in lumbering 
on both sides of the continent. It was one of the 
most able addresses ever presented at a gathering of 
lumbermen. 

On behalf of the association, President Griggs 
thanked Mr. Long for his address and stated that it 
would be printed in pamphlet form and be sent to all 
members. 

President Griggs presented his annual address, re- 


viewing briefly the work of the association during the 
last year and pointing out in a concise manner many 
salient features of the situation. His address follows: 


Annual Address of President. 


This association is now entering the eighth year of 
its existence. It is therefore with pardonable pride that 
we point back tq the mile stones of our progress and 
look forward to the future. To say that the last few 
years of our’existence were “‘Rooseveltian’’ does not fully 
express it. Encouraged by that great example of the 
strenuous life and that high exponent of business moral- 
ity and clean politics, we have battled successfully for 
our rights as lumbermen. We are piloting our organiza- 
tion today between the “Scylla and Charybdis” of a 
rocky sea. We grazed the rock of transcontinental freight 
rates in June and we will soon pass the rock of tariff 
reform. Our ship of state may lose some paint in this 
passage, but she will come through with colors flying 
and a strong and able crew. 

I can not fail to again thank the various committee- 
men who have so unselfishly striven for the interests of 
us all. It is idle to assume that these responsibilities 
are courted. Impelled by a desire to self-preservation, 
we appeal to one and another of our numbers to take 
the load and fight our battles. 

Perhaps the most substantial expression of apprecia- 
tion after all is the balance sheet, which shows who pro- 
vides the sinews of war. The treasurer’s report will show 
in detail whether we are hypnotized or ‘“‘Beckmanized,”’ 
paralyzed or organized. 


Freight Rate Question. 


One year ago we were hearing the report of our freight 
rate committee, with particulars of the trial before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, We have lived through 
a year, surviving that effort of our great transcontinental 
railroads to conserve (forsooth) our timber interests. No 
plan was fraught with more danger to our commercial 
prosperity and our forest conservation than this. Until 
the railroads can devise some plan to segregate our com- 
mon from our clear grades, lowering our rates on com- 
mon, there should be no change in freight rates from the 
Coast. Our Idaho competitors are keen and continually 
increasing their capacity. Our eastern business can only 
be maintained by reason of the specialties for which our 
timber is noted. When the demand grows our mills ip 
crease and we therefore still retain our same relative po 
sition. After all, the settlement of the great principle 
involved has had a salutary effect. _Rates will not ad 
vance in accordance with the prosperity of a commodity 
nor fall with its decline. If the railroad can not show a 
profit in hauling a given commodity, the contrary is 
equally true, they can not show a loss, which leads to 
the inevitable conclusion that their financial results must 
be taken in the aggregate. 

Lumber always has been and will be for some time to 
come the greatest industry in this district. Let it pros 
per and there will be prosperity for all. 


Work of Grading and Inspection Committee. 


The work of our grading and inspection committee in 
the rail branch has culminated this year in a successful! 
organization with our sister associations. It is success 
fully launched and financed, and will accomplish great 
good. The adoption of new grades must at all times bx 
carefully considered, — with a view to the sell 
ing price. Grave differences will arise where no uniform 
prices can be established and the lowering of grade musi 
result in the lowering of values. We might with pro 
priety establish more grades in our clears, but not unti! 
there is more uniformity in our present grading. 

The establishing of uniform sizes is of as much im- 
portance as grades when we consider that we ship but a 
comparatively small percent of the eastern requirement: 
and all the stock should be interchangeable in matching 

In the cargo branch, the success of the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau, organized and financed as a separat« 
fone rma is evidence of the desirability of working 
together. his bureau now finally determines at loading 
port the grade and tally on 90 percent of the export busi 
ness. It is strong financially and well equipped to « 
the business it has undertaken, while its certificate is « 
guarantee that is now demanded. 

The withdrawal of some of the Columbia river mill: 
from this bureau, leading to a new organization of thei: 
own has caused some discussion as to amalgamation of 
the two. Until this is done concessions in price wil! 
probably continue on the river. 

The question is largely one of administration and wher: 
so much lumber goes into competitive markets, especial!) 
in California, the advantage of even grading is pertinent 


Minneapolis Exhibit. 


Our association has provides for the Minneapolis ex 
hibit jointly with the Southwestern association, and it 
continuance is under discussion. We are fortunate i: 
having a full report of this exhibit. Money spent by th 
association in these matters returns indirectly, but i! 
returns many times. The Oregon association is contem 
lating a heavy expenditure in advertising finish. Th: 
ellow Pine has spent a great deal more. With the ag 
ss condition prevailing during the last year, re 
sults will be minimized, but we have still a great dea 
of missionary work to do to push our upper grades. Th: 
SS will be quickly reflected in the selling pric: 
ur transportation committee has secured definite a1 
nouncement of Coast weights. No matter in the dispos 


tion of our lumber is given as slight consideration as |», 


its correctness as the weighing of cars. It is the bigg« 
percentage of our delivered prices and the scale weight 
and operation should be regularly supervised. Cars mu: 
be cut off at both ends when weighed and they should ) 
weighed light when convenient and the tare checke 
Our transportation committee should be authorized 
employ a weighing inspector. 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exhibition. 


The year 1909 will see the inception of the Alask 
Yukon-Pacific fair. Our forestry committee has work: ! 
ge 4 with the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific management ani! 
the timber interests and forestry exhibits will be cre: 
itably housed. 

The consummation of this exhibition is a great eve! 
and one in which not only Seattle but the entire sta 
can take pride. Such energy, thrift, nerve and ‘Seat! 
spirit’ are certainly commendable. Lumbermen ha 
taken no small part in the preparations, and the ener: 
displayed by that great fraternity of our calling, tlic 
Hoo-Hoo, will rival the efforts made at St. Louis. 

Those of us who attended the gatherings in the Ho: 
Hoo building at the World’s Fair, certainly will app 
ciate the good work of that organization. 

Our National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association w |! 
convene here in 1909 and this gathering will be of gre:\' 
significance to our lumber industry on the Coast. It 
an organization representing 60 percent of the lumb 
output of the United States, and composed of delegat 
from all lumber manufacturing districts. The oppo 
tunity offered of nationalizing our work, exchanging a!‘ 
inp * eee our ideas should be taken advanta::: 
of by all. 

The great problems of conservation, taxation, transpo"- 
tation, credits, ethics, insurance and liability will be di:- 
cussed by men who know their business. 

They should be fittingly entertained and given an 0}- 
portunity of seeing our operations in the timber and in 
the mill. 

A_ departure in our accustomed meeting places ws 
made this year and I am sure it resulted beneficial’y. 
The opportunity afforded our members in seeing wht 
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their fellow manufacturers are doing, the local enthusiasm 


reated, all work to the interest of the association. 


Trade ‘Outlook. 
During the past year the lumber situation could not 


have been worse and the bottom was reached in Sep- 


ember. With the turning of the tide we have been 
sradually improving and 1909 opens auspiciously. It will 


‘ake another seismic disturbance to shatter our hopes of 


. better year than 1908. We are confronted with a tariff 
ssue and a serious menace, but it is an issue in which 
we have made our wants known and the congressional 
ommittee must know that we are on earth. 

While our nation is discussing the conservation of our 
orests and lamenting her lot that we have devastated our 
‘astern lumber supply, it is passing strange that a com- 
nittee of experts should not be delegated to the Coast 
o acquaint themselves with the actuat conditions pre- 
vailing. Let us encourage wise laws and conserving legis- 
ation to protect this great wealth of standing timber in 
uur state. At this late day it is useless to mourn the loss 
if timber in the east, but our forestry department and 
.ational committees should become intimately acquainted 
with our needs on this Coast. 

The attempt to father legislation which will cause more 
waste in logging and manufacturing with us, while en- 
me every saw mill hamlet across the Canadian 
order line to increase its output seems diametrically 
ypposed to the views expressed by the intelligent thought 
ff our country. 

The husbanding of our resources and the elimination 
rom the market of vast timber areas enhances the value 
ff our operating holdings. It is by this process that 
more care will be observed in logging, more timber made 
vailable and less waste in the woods. With logs netting 
. fair profit, it is entirely feasible to insist on more 
are and expense in logging operations. 

In Europe the destruction of a tree means utilization 
f every part of it from root to branch. In that country 
opulation solves this question. The log is cut on econom- 

al gangs or bands, the branches are made into brooms, 
he balance into wood and not a chip escapes. A new 
tree is planted for every one cut down and taxation laws 
ncourage tree development, not destruction. 

The railroads equip all cars throughout with perma- 
ent car stakes. No logger should be forced to split into 
ur stakes the best of his timber. In Germany this would 
be criminal. 

All must recognize sooner or later that this vast her- 
tage of timber wealth on the western slope, although in 

great fog belt, is subject to all the hazard of fire loss. 
| well remember the = of heavy smoke that obscured 

ie sun and sky for three days in Tacoma, and lanterns 
ere required in midday at Centralia. This timber wealth 
in be sadly depleted and it behooves us as operations 
ecome more active from year to year to adopt every 
recaution to prevent conflagration. 


Forest Conservation. 


We will require government supervision to enforce pro- 
ction and conserve our holdings. Where on earth can 
ou go today and fall such a magnificent wealth of tim- 
ver? I stood on a clearing for a new camp site recently 
1 the heart of a section that grew so thick the great 
iants laid like pencils in a box, so close that I stepped 
rom trunk to trunk without exertion and never touched 
he ground, All around me a wall of standing timber so 
hick it seemed impenetrable. We who are so familiar 
‘ith these conditions hardly realize the value of one of 
ose trees and what they mean to the future of our coun- 
y. When we see this same lumber sent to all parts of 
world, towed up the historic Rhine, passed the 

|.orelei and carefully handled out of barges, every length 
nd size in pile oF. itself, measured with calipers and 
rule, there to take its stand in competition with red pine 
trom Norway, Toblolly, yellow pine, spruce, fir, cypress, 
tcak, gum, pitch pine and white pine from other parts 
f the world, then we begin to appreciate that lumber is 
mber and is a valuable asset. 

Thanks to the forest rangers today, no hunting or camp 
itfit is complete without a shovel to cover over the 
mouldering embers with dirt, and woe to the man who 

ives a camp fire burning. 

Our great wealth of grazing lands has been reduced 

overgrazing but the intelligent laws of the forestry 

epartment and the efficient help employed, have today 

rrected this evil. We must realize sooner or later that 
ealth lies in conservation—not in lavish devastation 
id destruction. 

Fire Insurance. 


In closing, I desire to call your attention to the co- 
eration our association has encouraged in insurance 
id Hability matters. The Lumberinen’s Indemnity Ex- 
1ange has surpassed the anticipations of its organizers 
nd today is a strong factor in our fire insurance world. 


Protection of Employees. 


The federal determination to adopt legislative enact- 
ent for proper and —_—— protection of the employees 
the government, is in line with the best thought of the 

y on this subject. Our own legislature is considering 

uployers’ liability legislation. A condition confronts us 

day which is deplorable and which should be removed. 
iwyers, unscrupulous and otherwise, take up cases of 
ery nature and the victim gets but a small percentage 
case of an award. A law authorizing the definite de- 
rmination of actual damages by a competent judge of 
ie federal court, these damages to be paid direct to the 
irty injured, without intervention of lawyers, unless at 
rescribed fees, would tend to eliminate our chief trouble 
ud would compensate the unfortunate employee by plac- 
ig the money where it is justly due. 

Accidents could be insured against, but law suits are 

xpensive. Were half the money now used to fight law 

iits and gather testimony turned into channels to pay 
ie injured, a fund could be created which would pro- 
ct both employer and employee. Prompt adjustments 
a cash is needed would prove an additional 
venefit, 

The elimination of that class of undesirable citizenship 
who array class against class, labor against capital, em- 
ployer against employee, in their mad efforts to elevate 
their own fortunes and line their own pockets, would 
tend to allay the spirit of unrest. Their support is for 

ile and generally to the highest bidder. 

We require no blatant oratory to determine how badly 

man is hurt. It is sufficient that after providing every 
nown means to prevent accidents, complying with every 

i.w and regulation to reduce the chances men and their 
cllow employees will take, we still recognize the moral 

xht an injured employee has to demand financial help. 

‘The employer who has the good will and best efforts 

his employees is our keenest competitor. He con- 
iders the welfare of his men as conscientiously as any 
rtion of his plant. Especially is this true in our lum- 

r business, where labor plays such an important part 

the business. .To establish more cordial relations 
etween the employer and employee should be our aim. 
reat your men fairly. Let them share in your return- 

& prosperity and you will discourage demagogery and 

\ionism, that great leveler of individual ambition. I 
‘commend to your consideration a careful study of this 
(vanced legislation. 


The president’s address was received with applause 


iid was followed by the annual report of Secretary V. 
!!. Beckman, which follows: 


Annual Report of Secretary. 


, You are 22ers here today for the purpose of elect~ 
ins new officers and to listen to the reports of the old 
ollicers and chairmen of the committees, who have trans- 


acted the business of the association the last year. I am 
simply adding my report as secretary and an employee of 
the association. Perhaps the most important item of my 
report is the work accomplished by the committees and 
not available until these committees make their report. 
Hence many of our members do not appreciate or un- 
derstand the heart-burning troubles of some of our com- 
mittees, and probably never will know of the unselfish 
devotion and sacrifice of their personal interests to asso- 
ciation work many of the officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees have made the last year for the benefit of the 
lumber industry. 

Being isolated, as it were, from the rest of the world, 
the lumbermen of the Pacific coast have had more than 
their share of troubles the last few years. The exten- 
sion of our markets, car shortage, car stake, freight 
rate difficulties and last but not least the prospect of a 
removal of the duty on lumber have kept the officers and 
committees busy. And it is to their credit that they have 
met every difficulty manfully and to the benefit of our 
members. And we have saved every member, as well as 
every nonmember a great sum of money, as will be shown 
further on. 

Receipts ahd Expenditures. 

This being the beginning of the ninth year of the ex- 
istence of this association, it is well and proper at this 
time to show the receipts and expenditures during the 
last year. They are as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


ey ee OR ot OR caaaesehess cubes adores $ 9,951.44 
ee ED in 5.5.4-4:054 c0dewesene0n0s008 10,665.96 
Se EE. WINDS 6.5. 0.5'k bs 00.0 05 sob ceeevane 9,408.82 
ee ee ss sc wee Gee e0send eased 2,636.11 
Promotion fund receipts.................006. 734.71 
ee IS. ind c his sasieke vaeFessenerens $33,397.04 
DISBURSPMENTS. 
ie GR, es ccc rkasctac bao ches Thes $ 6,720.82 
CRED GRPUSUORNGRED 6 cc esse cvcvccsesesovccces 3,164.90 
Gaemeenl GIPUTOOMIOTUE .< oo scccccccvcccccccses 5,524.25 
Exhibit fund disbursement.................. 1,882.58 
en, eS ses cccanace es naecd $17,292.56 
BALANCE ON HAND. 
NM 2 A oi cdnednhnathceenche cease enager $ 3,230.61 
CNEL. os scons adeten hs order ss Qeaerdnesed 7,501.06 
CO BOE cn ccccavccsccesescvesseeerseesce 3,884.57 
i i a Nscp Side e aeederawhwaedereee 753.53 
IR CD nc nacacnnst se skevbotdeewnaessn 734.71 
ED 6.ti00 ek nds sdebekehabareadiesanbnncan $16,104.48 


The receipts, expenditures and balance at our annual 
meeting in January, 1908, were as follows: 
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RAIL FUND. 
Receipts. Expenditures. Balance. 








Ma Came ..ccseece $15,807.06 $13,950.72 $ 1,856.34 
Cargo fund ....... 12,211.14 6,812.09 5,399.05 
Exhibit fund ...... 9,153.28 8,682.17 471.11 
Promotion fund .. 6,937.79 6,615.13 322.66 
General fund ..... 8,329.18 3,617.08 4,712.10 

Total $39,677.19 $12,761.26 


The discrepancy in receipts is explained from the fact 
that the exhibit and promotion funds were special assess- 
ments in 1907 and were not apparent in 1908. On the 
other hand, special assessments were levied in 1908 for 
the freight rate fund and the tariff revision fund. The 
total received from the freight rate fund assessment 
amounted to $42,000 and there is today a balance on hand 
of $11,167.11. There were received from the tariff revision 
assessment the sum of $2,574.54, and there is a balance 
today of $857.31. Aside from the special assessments 
there is today a balance in the treasury of $3,343.22 over 
and above the statement submitted in January, 1908. 

The association’s books were gone over by an expert 
accountant in November last, and found correct in every 
detail. Hence the figures speak for themselves. 


New Basis of Dues. 


What the new basis of dues for 1909 will bring forth it 
is hard to tell. Our dues are 1 cent a 1,000 feet on the 
actual yearly output, irrespective of shipments. The year 
1908 was fraught with many difficulties, principally the 
freight rate disturbance, which caused many mills to 
close down, others went out of business and not a few 
were placed in the hands of receivers. A number closed 
down for the entire year, and hence this of itself would 
cause a reduction in our receipts for the present year. 
based on last year’s output. he plan followed by this 
and other associations of basing dues on the basis of the 
previous year’s output, with equalization at the end of 
the year, would naturally operate seriously in the mat- 
ter of revenues, but we feel sure that notwithstanding 
all these difficulties the financial problem for this year 
will be taken care of, notwithstanding adverse conditions. 
This, however, is a matter to be taken care of by your 
trustees, to be elected today, and needs no further ref- 
erence here. Likewise, the trustees will receive a com- 
plete statement of receipts and expenditures chargeable 
to every. fund. = 

Concerning Membership. 

We have today 263 members in this association, of 
which 200 are affiliated with the rail trade branch and 
sixty-three with the cargo branch. While returns are 
not fully in as yet, our output for 1908 will not be far 
from 2,500,000,000, about divided equally between the two 
branches. Twenty-four members were dropped from the 
association in 1908, for the following causes: Out of busi- 
ness, 6; recei hip, 6; burned out, 3; not specified. 9. 
Eight new members were received, making the total loss 


16. When it is considered that every lumber manufac- 
turer’s association in the United States fost from 10 to 
30 | an of their membership, our showing is pot at all 
ba 


The freight rate committee, the committee on grades 
and inspection and the tariff revision committee probably 
have been the most effective committees in the associa- 
tion the last year. The freight rate committee saved 
this association over $800,000 in its successful fight against 
an increase in freight rates, and it is estimated that the 
total will reach no less than $8,000,000 by 1910. The de- 
tails will undoubtedly be submitted to you in the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The committee on grades and inspection several months 
ago inaugurated an inspection bureau for rail shipments, 
which is of more than ordinary importance. This asso- 
ciation has for years been the only one which had not 
adopted the inspection system. Being familiar with the 
work in the east, I can confidentially state that the 
associated bureau of grades will be of more real benefit 
to the members of the three associations than anything 
undertaken in the past. 

The report of the tariff revision committee will not 
be available until the committee makes its final report. 
Without violating any confidence it may be stated that 
the work of the-committee so far has been of great value 
and if we are defeated in the end, the association will 
at least know that it was not due to any lack of atten- 
tion. 

The Fulton amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
act was lost in the senate, but it will undoubtedly come 
up at the next session of Congress. 

Last year it was decided to hold meetings of the asso- 
ciation outside of Seattle and Tacoma and the successful 
meetings at Bellingham and on Grays harbor demon- 
strated the wisdom of the plan. 

The lumbermen of the state should see to it that the 
exhibits of lumber products in the Forestry building, at 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition be in keeping with 
the great industry. 

The exposition will attract thousands of lumbermen 
and the benefit to the Pacific northwest will be incal- 
culable. Among the Associations who will meet in Seattle 
will be the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Lumber Trades Congress, the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumbermen’s Association, besides other re- 
tail lumber organizations. To entertain these people the 
Hoo-Hoo House is to be erected on the exposition 
grounds and merits the support of every member. 

For years the association has been cramped for office 
room, but on January 1 the offices were removed to com- 
modious quarters in the rfew White building, which have 
been fitted up excellently and are a credit to the asso- 
ciation. 

In closing, I desire to thank the officers and members 
of this association for their willing assistance the last 
year to the office of the secretary. 


The report of C. C. Bronson, treasurer, showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $17,687.64. 

E. G. Ames, chairman of the legislation committee, 
made a brief verbal report. 

The committee on transportation, through C. E. Pat- 
ten, chairman, reported that the railroads had agreed 
to accept coast weights, but had not yet made arrange 
ments for this. 

The*committee on grades, through C. C. Bronson, 
reported as follows: 


Report of Committee on Grades. 


Your committee on grades during the last year has es- 
tablished in connection with the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Southwestern 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association a joint 
bureau of grades known as the Associated Bureau of 
Grades. 

After several meetings, we were able to commence 
work on November 1 and engaged Thomas R. Greenwood 
and Addis L. Meller and later in the month R. C. Angell 
as inspectors. 

Inspectors are now in their third trip among the mills 
and are meeting with the hearty coéperation of all of 
the manufacturers. 

There was contributed to the Associated Bureau of 
Grades the following fund: 


Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


WO Gicctictulidenaesennesoss0n deeds ates renee $924.78 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
DID ov 5 00.0.6 040 060000005 9020024 0400R086 550.00 


Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufac- 
CET «=6POGRE. 0.600.060 0i.056.0666500068008% 150.00 
January 16 we held a joint meeting and went over the 
expenses of the work to that date and same was pro- 
portioned to the different associations as follows: 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 





tion . $884.54 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 

SED knob ioe h0h050044408500600006h00082 534.83 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufac- 

Se POU cocwnndesccangedenescceuasés 154.03 


Between November 1 and January 16 the inspectors 
had made a total of 175 inspections as follows: 


Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 111 

Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
errr TTT Ter err ee 22 

Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
GOT REGGIE 4.0 woe 0000000600066 btevendestess 

Each of the different associations have voted to con- 
tinue the work and we hope that the benefits to be de- 
rived will justify each association in making it a per- 
manent part of our association work. 

At the last meeting of our association certain changes 
were recommended and same will be brought up for your 
consideration today. 

As the supply of grading rules is exhausted, it will be 
necessary to publish a new lot and your committee would 
be pleased to receive any suggestions that members care 
to make in the present grading rules. 


C. F. White, chairman of the freight rate committee, 
reported as follows as to what had been done during 
the last year and a half by his committee, reviewing 
the celebrated-rate fight briefly: 


Report of Freight Rate Committee. 


The appointment of the special freight rate committee 
was authorized at the July 26, 1907, meeting of the Pa- 
cifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held at 
American Lake, near Tacoma, Wash. The causes neces- 
sitating the appointment of the committee are matters 
with which every lumber and shingle manufacturer and 
shipper is unfortunately familiar. 

Early in the summer of 1907 statements were made 
which wore the semblance of semiofficial declarations 
that freight rates on eastbound forest products from 
the Pacific northwest would be advanced. These rumors 
were confirmed by a letter written by J. M. Hannaford, 
second vice president of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company to A Specht. of the law department of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

September 4, 1907, the transcontinental freight bureau 
published a tariff advancing rates on forest products, 
effiective November 1, 1907. 

October 1, 1907, the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Shingle Mills Bureau and fourteen 
lumber and shingle manufacturing firms appeared as com- 
plainants before the United States circuit court at Se 
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attle, asking that the principal transcontinental railway 
companies be restrained from putting into effect and 
operation the proposed increase in rates of freight on 
lumber, shingles and other forest products from points 
within te points without the state of Washington. On 
the same day the Hon. C. H. Hanford, judge of the 
United States circuit court, ordered that the defendants 
named in the bill appear before his court on October 29 
and show cause why an injunction should not issue 
against them as prayed in the bill. October 29 and 30, 
1907, the injunction suit was argued. 

The court, consisting of Judges Hanford and Wolyer- 
ton, made a finding in favor of the lumbermen. 

The complainants furnished a bond in accordance with 
the order of the court in the sum of $250,000. By virtue 
of this bond, lumber and shingle shippers to the number 
of 564 were named by the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Shingle Mills Bureau as 
being represented by the complainants, and these 564 
shippers made shipments, the rate difference on which 
exhausted the $250,000 bond about the first of April, 1908. 


Lumbermen File Petition. 

November 5, 1907, counsel for the lumbermen filed their 
petition with the Interstate Commerce Commission chal- 
lenging the reasonableness of the tariff rates promulgated 
effective November 1, 1907. December 11 of the same 
year the case before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion came on for trial. The hearing lasted eight days. 

During the latter part of March and the early part of 
April, 1908, counsel for the carriers secured an order 
of the federal court at Seattle requiring the lumbermen 
to file with the court additional surety bonds to protect 
the carriers on rate differences that might accrue on 
shipments being made under shippers’ certificates. 

April 20, 1908, the complainants and shippers repre- 
sented by them filed fifteen. surety bonds with the court 
in the aggregate amount of $751,600. In addition to the 
foregoing mentioned bonds a number of intervention 
orders were entered in the injunction suit and bonds filed 
so that there are on file with the federal court securities 
amounting to considerably more than $1,000,000. 

June 2 the Interstate Commerce Commission promul- 
gated its findings to become effective August 15, 1908, 
in the case before them allowing rates in effect October 
31, 1907, west of the Pembina-Port Arthur Line to re- 
main the maximum rates to be charged for a period of 
two years thereafter. The effective date of the order of 
the commission was subsequently changed to October 15, 
1908. Therefore the maximum rates to be charged under 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
remain in effect until October 15, 1910, unless set aside 
or enjoined by court decree. 


Rate Differences in Shipments. 

From November 1, 1907, to October 14, 1908, inclusive, 
there were 33,761 shipments of forest products made by 
members of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Shingle Mills Bureau under protection 
of the order of the federal court. The rate differences 
on these shipments based on the old rates in effect Octo- 
ber 31, 1907, and tariffs promulgated effective November 
1 and 2, 1907, amount to $1,192,512.24. In addition there 
were 5,285 shipments made by intervenors, making a 
grand total of 39,046 shipments moving under the order of 
the federal court. 

In 1906 there were shipped from western Washington 
to interstate points 110,000 carloads of forest products. 
Allowing more than 1,000 cars as good measure, there 
was less than one-third the total number of shipments 
made from western Washington between November 1, 
1907, and November 1, 1908, as compared with the ship- 
ments of 1906 

The rate charges that would have accrued in excess 
of old rates under tariffs effective October 31, 1907, on the 
same number of shipments as moved in 1906 had the 
advanced tariff rates been allowed to remain in effect 
would have amounted to approximately $3,577'536. As 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
remain effective until October 15, 1910, (unless set aside 
and enjoined by order of court) it is not amiss to as- 
sume that rate differences, based on the old tariff rates 
(October 31, 1907,) and advance tariff rates (November 
1 and 2, 1907,) from November 1, 1907, to October 15, 
1910, would approximate from seven to eight million dol- 
lars. This estimate assumes that shipments in 1909 and 
1910 will reach the level of 1906 shipments. 

Of course, had the advanced rates remained effective, 
the consuming market for Pacific coast forest products 
would have been restricted to an estimate of probably 
50 percent of what the shipments were in 1906. 

Looking at the situation either from the point of a 
restricted market and loss of trade, or from the point 
that the owners of stumpage, the manufacturers and the 
laborers should absorb a loss of $8,000,000 between No- 
vember 1, 1907, and October 15, 1910, the fact that the 
litigation has resulted in largely preserving your markets 
and enables labor to receive relatively high wages on an 
estimated final expense in the neighborhood of $60,000, 
shows results that are satisfactory in the largest degree. 

There has ben paid into the freight rate fund $46,512.09. 
There has been paid out of this fund since the fall. of 
1907: 

I 2.2.5 75. ps0 p63 409-"0 50 9-0 5 0) tiara TereiandcevelaceTe $14,700.00 

Ree Ce ee ; 6, 413.86 

Stationery and printing ................ ~e 29 

EE MN Sn wivaecccee ea nes-aeeasases ea 

US CUE SEIMEI 2. oiic oes csscseevrenecss 

Re ter re ee ery eee 

Furniture and fixtures in the office of the 

Premgnt Hate Committee. .....cccccsccccscosns 187.95 

Salaries of secretary of the committee, sten- 

ographer, accountant and publicity and 








EE, MEE haw ce ed nein-bciéie. desea pecndswetees 5,931.41 
Amount of total expenditures.............. $35, 344. 98 
SR era a rr ee $11,167.11 


Only one-fourth of the total expenditures will be 
chargeable to maintaining the office of the freight rate 
committee and the law department, the balance being 
extraordinary expenditures relating to the litigation be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts. 


Need Additional Funds. 

The freight rate committee are in need of additional 
funds to complete the work pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the United States fed- 
eral court at St. Paul. This additional sum that will be 
needed can not be estimated at less than $15,000. The 
total expense of this freight rate litigation is estimated 
at $60,000. 

If it is deemed advisable to make permanent the work 
of our present law and freight rate departments, this 
could be accomplished by utilizing the full amount of the 
unassessed and outstanding freight rate fund assessment. 
This assessment could be called for in small installments 
as the situation would require. 

Should these two departments be made a permanent 
feature of our association work they would be largely 
self sustaining in a relatively short time by receiving an 
income for specific work to be done for members entitled 
to the services of those departments. The freight rate 
department would inaugurate the publishing of rates to 
our consuming territory and keep the membership posted 
on freight rate changes in rates and regulations. 

This service would be of the utmost importance to 
manufacturers and shippers of forest products and would 
undoubtedly be subscribed to by all the lumber and 
shingle manufacturers who reach their market by railway 
Veeeeren. 

The law department, in addition to carefully nent 
all questions pertaining to our association work and par- 
ticularly giving attention to decisions of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission and the federal courts affecting 
railway transportation law, should have supervision of 
and prosecute claims for transportation overcharges. It 
should also adjust claims between sellers and purchasers 
of torest products. This latter work would naturally 
develop in our association law department a stock of in- 
formation pertaining to credits and related matters which 
should be of superior value to manufacturers and sellers 
of our forest products here in the Pacific northwest. 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Matters. 


Owing to the absence of George H. Emerson, chair- 
man of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition, his re- 
port, which follows, was read by the secretary: 


This committee has twice met with the exposition man- 
agers, the last time being on January 9. ‘The exposition 
managers reported at that time that the building was 
well under way and would be completed and ready for 
occupancy at an early date; that there will be free room 
granted to the association as a whole or to individuals 
that wish to exhibit their specialties of product; thac 
individuals could place their card on their exhibits. 

Alexander Dickinson has special charge of forest ex- 
hibits ard application for space should be made to him. 
He is also anxious to know at as early a date as pos- 
sible what exhibits will be offered by our association and 
its members. 

We advise the appointment of a committee to super- 
sede this committee, the new committee to have in charge 
the securing and arranging of a proper exhibit. 


R. H. Alexander, of Vancouver, B. C., chairman of 
the cargo committee, reviewed the situation in the 
cargo branch of the trade during the last year as 
follows: 

Report of Cargo Branch. 


As chairman of the cargo committee I regret to have 
to report that general conditions were so unsatisfactory 
during 1908 that practically nothing could be done by 
your committee to assist matters, and the meetings of 
the cargo branch resulted in nothing more than an inter- 
change of opinions on the markets and expressions of 
hope that conditions would mend. 

On presenting our last annual report I remarked that, 
owing to the general financial stringency then prevailing, 
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sellers would consult their immediate nevessities before 
the question of price cr profit, and buyers would be able 
to effect purchases even below the cost of production. 

The course of last year’s business, I think, has fully 
borne out this view and that conditions were not worse is 
greatly due to the curtailment in production practiced 
by so many, as the demand fell off still more during the 
last year. The total cargo shipments, for the year, from 
the Coast were 1,331,637,309, a decrease of 178,652,813 from 
those of 1907, while that year had shown a decrease of 
only 57,453,444 from 1906. 

Of this business domestic trade absorbed 945,836,225 
feet, a falling off of 133,888,601 feet and foreign trade 
385,801,084, a decrease of 44,764,212. The domestic trade 
falling off over 12 percent and the foreign a little over 
10 percent respectively. 

There could be but one result from such a condition; 
so that prices, which in the foreign trade were about 
$11.50 basis at the beginning of the year, declined grad- 
ually to the basis of $9 in May and June. Many of the 
mills, however, refusing business at such prices. About 
September the market recovered to $11. October saw 
business done at $11.50 and $12, November $12.50 and $13 
and since the opening of 1909, $14 has been obtained. It 
would be, perhaps, premature to felicitate ourselves too 
much over this improvement, but I think there is no 
doubt that the outlook today is much more hopeful than 
at the date of our last annual meeting, in both the lumber 
and general trade. 

As a suggestion toward «an improvement, and greater 
regularity of prices, I think the cargo committee could 
help by issuing, from time to time, reports of prices so 
that members not closely in touch with the course of 
prices would obtain the information and would be more 
likely to demand the market rates. This, however, could 
be done only by a system of all the members reporting 
the maximum and minimum prices they have sold at dur- 
ing the interval; and, unless generally approved of and 
earried out, would be only misleading. 

Before concluding I wish to refer to the work done by 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, which is closely 
connected with the affairs of the cargo shippers. That 
its operation and benefit is appreciated is evidenced by 
its increased membership, now numbering 100, having 
added to its roll twenty-six during the year. The bu- 
reau aims at giving an inspection of the cargoes fair and 
equitable to both buyer and seller at the proper end for 
such inspection, to say at the point of shipment, and that 
its certificate may be depended on by the buyer to prop- 
erly represent the quality of the shipment. Such com- 
plaints us have come before the bureau when examined 
have resolved themselves into this: that the buyer at 
port of discharge wants to inspect and grade the cargo 
according to the notions held by dealers there, who gen- 
erally want something better than they have bought so 
that the cargo can be regraded and a proportion sold 
in their market as of higher grade than originally bought. 
If manufacturers will stand firm for inspection at port of 
shipment, there is not the slightest doubt but that they 
will find it greatly to their advantage, while still deal- 
ing fair with the buyers. 


Will Continue Minneapolis Exhibit. 


Regarding the Minneapolis exhibit C. F. White, of 
the special committee having that matter in charge, 
stated that J. H. Bloedel, of Bellingham, who is now 
in Minneapolis, had wired that at a meeting of twenty- 
five coast representatives held in Minneapolis it had 
been unanimously ,recommended that the exhibit be 
continued. “The matter was discussed to some extent, 
and it was pointed out by C. F. White and C. E. Pat- 
ten that the exhibit had helped bring about a higher 
price for flat grained fir lumber and in every way it 
had benefited the lumber industry. They favored con- 
tinuing the exhibit, providing the Southwestern Wash- 
ington association would continue to stand its pro rata 
of its expense, as had been intimated that it would. 
Mr. Bronson thought it should be maintained by special 
assessment, rather than from the general fund. 

George S. Long: ‘‘I don’t think money can be 
expended in a better way. You should have an ex- 
hibit in Chicago also, and rub up the one in Minne- 
apolis, and if you are short of money the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company will pay 25 percent of the expenses.’’ 


A Chicago Exhibit Also. 


This statement of Mr. Long was received with ap 
plause. It was voted to continue the Minneapolis 
exhibit and pay the expenses out of the general fund, 
at the same time accepting the generous offer of Mr. 
Long, and he and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
were extended a vote of thanks. Mr. Long then stated 
his company would pay one-fourth of the expenses of 
an additional exhibit in Chicago, and on motion of Mr. 
Patten the exhibit committee was instructed to get 
busy on a similar exhibit for Chicago, and if possible 
have an exhibit that could be moved. 


Report on Tariff Hearing. 

John MecMasters, of Seattle, who had just returned 
from the tariff hearing at W ashington, D. C., told of 
the lumber tariff situation there. He represented par- 
ticularly the shingle industry. On his last trip he 
was accompanied by Mr. Ford, of Snohomish, Wash., 
another shingle manufacturer. On the last trip the 
lumbermen had expected to meet Mr. Pinchot, of the 
Forest Service, as he had promised to meet them, but 
when they arrived they found Mr. Pinchot had packed 
his grip and left for South America. The lumbermen, 
however, had a good meeting. He felt the need of an 
organization of shingle men, for he believed if any 
industry needed protection it is the shingle industry. 

Paul Page called attention to the proposition being 
agitated in western Washington to erect a statue at 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition of James J. Hill, 
and because of what Mr. Hill had done for the lumber 


enen, he moved that $1,000 be appropriated for this 


purpose from the funds of the association. As this 
inotion was not seconded, he then moved that the 
secretary be instructed to draw up resolutions con 
demning the proposed statue to the railroad magnate. 
Considerable amusement was caused by his remarks, 
but as he received no support, the association evidently 
did not take him seriously, and no action was taken. 

A recommendation of the grading committee recom 
mending changes in grades was amended to some 
extent. It was decided that sap would be a defect on 
the face side of No. 1 flooring and finish. It was 
decided not to make any changes in thickness and 
width. Odd lengths will be permissible in ceiling, 
drop siding, finish and flooring. 


President Griggs Reélected. 

EK. O. MeGlauflin presented the report of the com 
mittee on nominations recommending the following 
officers for the ensuing year: = 

President—E. G. Griggs 

First vice president—C,. F. White. 

Second vice president-—-W. B. Mack. 

Third vice president—E. G. Ames. 

Fourth vice president—C, E. Patten. 

‘Treasurer—C. C. Bronson. 

Directors—R. L. McCormick, Tacoma; Fred K. Baker 
Everett; E. O. a Hoquiam; R. H. Alexande: 
Vancouver, B. C.; E. Hill, Tacoma; J. W. Eddy, Por 
Blakeley; George Cartier, South Bend; J. H. Bloedel, Bel 
lingham; F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake; O. G. Hansor 
Enumclaw, and George Cooper, Bellingham. 


President Griggs called C. F. White to the chair, an 
in a speech declaring that he had no ‘‘eternal cinch’ 
on the presidency, nominated Mr. White for president 
amid much laughter, as he had Mr. White in the chai 
where he could not object. A motion that the secre 
tary cast the unanimous vote of the members for th: 
officers and directors recommended by the nominating 
committee prevailed, however, and President Grigg 
was again reélected for the sixth time president of th 
association amid applause, 

Secretary Beckman announced that the members o 
the association would be guests of the Seattle lumbe: 
men at dinner this evening at 6:30 at the Washingto: 
hotel. 

Hoo-Hoo House Strongly Indorsed. 


Charles E. Patten, who is a member of the Suprem: 
Nine of Hoo-Hoo and president of the Hoo-Hoo House 
presented its claims. Said Mr. Patten in part: 


At a meeting of lumbermen held in Seattle some tim: 
ago it was suggested that ways and means be devised fo 
entertaining the visiting lumbermen during the Alaska 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition to be held in Seattle nex! 
summer. A number of enthusiastic lumbermen though! 
a clubhouse built along the lines of the House of Hoo 
Hoo at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904 would be a splen 
did means for taking care of their guests who came ou 
to visit the exposition. Upon taking up the matter © 
quarters it was first contemplated to occupy the Fo! 
estry building, but on investigation it was found that th 

uarters they could get there were capable of only 
limited amount of space and would not be strictly privat: 
It was found that anyone would have to be admitted 
who wanted to enter the rooms, and W. B. Mack, Vice 
gerent for the western district of Washington, appointed! 
a committee with power to go ahead and get expres 
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ions from lumbermen as to the best method of carrying 
ut a scheme for entertaining the lumbermen who came 
it to the exposition. A meeting of lumbermen was held 
nd it was decided to endeavor to build a clubhouse to 

called the Hoo-Hoo House. 

Mr. Patten explained that funds to build the Hoo- 
ioo House could be raised by individual membership 
ckets at $9.99 each. Many large concerns were con- 
ributing $100 each for ten memberships, and he 
rged that every lumberman present take as many 
emberships as possible. Assistant Secretary Harrison 
ale passed application blanks around among the 
imbermer™and nearly $1,000 was subscribed in a few 
inutes. Some who did not. subseribe for bunches of 
ckets, stated that they would do so upon their return 
fter consulting with other members of theiz compa- 
cs. 


American Lumberman Complimented. 


C. F. White, chairman of the freight rate committee, 
ld the attention of the association while he told of 
e support given his committee during the rate fight 
J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
\N, both personally and through his paper. Mr. 
hite complimented the work of Mr. Defebaugh in this 
atter very highly and outlined his aid to the lum- 
rmen of the Pacific coast in their fight against the 
vanced freight rate on lumber. Mr. White urged the 
nbermen of the Pacific coast to do all they could to 
lp the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, by supporting it in a 
siness way, not only for the aid given in the freight 
e fight, but for the earnest efforts of Mr. Defebaugh 
his paper at the present time in behalf of the re- 
tention of the duty on lumber. He stated that Mr. Defe 
haugh had been in Washington at the request of the 
itional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association aiding the 
nbermen in their campaign against the removal of the 
iff almost continuously since last November, and that 
had been made one of a committee to have charge of 
fight in Washington, when the matter comes up be 
fore Congress, which will probably necessitate his re- 
ining at the nation’s capital until midsummer. 
\W. B. Mack, manager of the 8. E. Slade Lumber 
mpany, Aberdeen, Wash., and one of the vice presi 
nts of the association, thought that Mr. Defebaugh 
und the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN efforts should be recog- 
nized by a vote of thanks, and he offered a motion 
hat the secretary prepare such a resolution, and that 
embody in it a request that lumbermen of the 
‘acifie coast recognize the strong aid given them by 
is paper and its editor, and show their appreciation 
their support. The motion prevailed unanimously. 
meeting then adjourned, after which a meeting of 
new board of directors was held, at which some 
tine matters of business were attended to and Vic- 
Hi. Beckman was reélected secretary. The lumber- 
en then went to the Washington hotel, where a dinner 
was served, 
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Those Present. 


Ss. W. Sanborn, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. Alexander, Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 


Seattle. 

George R. Cartier, South Bend Mills & Timber Co., South 
it end, Ind. 

Richard Alexander, B. C. Mills Lumber & Trading Co., 


Vancouver, B. Cc, 

W. B. Mack, 8S. E. Slade Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

( \. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 

J. H. Eaton, Fitchburg, Mass. 

PR. Katon, Fitchburg, Mass. 

\ EF. Peterson, National Lumber & Box Co., Hoquiam, 
Vash. 
EF. Siecht, Law Department Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle. 

Il-nry Dickinson, Great Northern Mill Co., Seattle. 

( \. Lux, Great Northern Mill Co., Seattle 

A. W. Middleton, Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., 
berdeen, Wash. 

S. M. Anderson, Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., 
berdeen, Wash. 

Joon J. Dempsey, Dempsey Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash 

Ii A, Manning, Stoker Mill Co., Everett, Wash. 

|. GG. Horton, Northwest Lumber Co., Seattle. 

J |. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle. 

K Funnell, Cougar Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

I J. Brent, Cougar Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle 

li. Kirk, Seattle Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Poul E. Page, Page Lumber Co., Buckley, Wash. 

I Menzel, Rabe-Menzel Lumber Co., Granite Falls, 
Vash, 

J. G. Newbegin, Excelsior Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash 

Carles E. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

J in Chapman, Bryant, Wash. 

Gorge §$. Long, Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., 
Vash. 
Hl. Boner 


Tacoma, 


\ * Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
J «, Giles, Myers Lumber Co., South Prairie, Wash. 
Joon D, Bird, Stephens-Bird Lumber Co., Monroe, Wasl-r. 
Ss. lL.. Johnson, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Seattle. 

ly H. Sehafer, Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

li. rrison Cale, Hoo-Hoo House, Seattle. 

J tt. Knapp, United States Forest Service, Portland, Ore. 
( ie KE. Hill, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

ki. J. Palmer, an toria Lumber & Manufac turing Co., Che 


ianus, B. 
Welles Wheeler, Wheeler-Reese Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Vash, 


I. it. Marvin, Calsenham Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
hiank B. Cole, West Coast Lumberman, Tacoma, Wash. 
PP. Taylor, Nudd & Taylor, Seattle. ° 

\. S. Howard, Stanwood Lumber Co., Stanwood, Wash 
A. V. Gray, Alaska Lumber Co., Seattle. 

\:thur A. Seott, Mukilteo Lumber Co., Mukilteo, Wash. 
. Hambiger, Canyon Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. 

\ W. Hayland, Preston Mill Co., Seattle. 


Philip Lovegren, Preston Mill Co., Preston, Wash. 

Kk. 3. Kellogg, Mineral Lake Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash 
J. 4. Diekson, Mineral Lake Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

ky . Ames, Puget Lumber Co., Port Gamble, Wash. 


J. |). Day, Day Lumber Co., Seattle. 

©. «. Bronson, Day Lumber Co., Seattle. 

F. 1{, Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash. 

Dovid Davis, Portland, Ore. 

>) 0. pciaatin, North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash, 

G. G. Startup, Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Startup, Wash. 

Join MeMaster, John McMaster Shingle Co.. Seattle. 

H. \V. Stuchell, Eclipse Mill Co., Everett, Wash. 

David Dworsky, W. I. Carpenter Lbr. Co., Everett, Wash. 

J. 1. Pinkham, J. E. — Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Henry L. Karrick, Seattl 

George B. Blackwell, Blackwell- Wabraushek Lumber Co., 
ea e 


J. G. Startup,.<Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle. 
A. Oscar Nelson, Nelson Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Ed R. Hogg, Reliance Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

F. W. Larson, Defiance Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

J. 1. MeWilliams, MeWilliams & He nry, Everett, Wash 
A. T. Armstrong, Gold Bar Lumber Co., Seattle. 

E. A. Stuart, Seattle. 


THE BANQUET. 


At 6:30 p. m. the members of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association sat down to dinner in 
the spacious Rathskeller of the Washington hotel, the 
magnificent 14-story hostlery recently opened in Seattle 
at a cost of $1,500,000, and for two hours enjoyed a 
repast such as ‘‘Father John’’ Langton, the affable 
manager, is famed for putting before his guests. The 
occasion will be memorable as the first association ban- 
quet ever held in Seattle and many expressed the hope 
that there would be many more such affairs. The lum- 
bermen of Seattle were the hosts, and C. F. White, in- 
defatigable worker for the Amber interests and repre- 
sentative Seattle lumberman, citizen and man of affairs, 
appropriately acted as toastmaster 

The ‘‘ feast of reason and flow of wit’’ began at the 
close of the repast, when Frank B. Cole stood up to 
apologize for leaving early. Before doing so he told 
stories on several prominent lumbermen. In fact, they 
wished he had gone sooner. 

Director General I. A. Nadeau, of the Alaska-Yukon- 
*acific Exposition, was introduced by Toastmaster White. 
Mr. Nadeau declared it would be one exposition that 
would be open on time—June 1, 1909. He quoted the 
late President McKinley’s statement at the Buffalo 
Exposition the day he was assassinated that ‘‘ exposi- 
tions are the timekeepers of progress.’’ He emphasized 
the forestry building and exhibit at the coming exposi- 
tion and declared it would be a credit to the great lum- 
ber industry on the Coast. Expositions such as this 
would do much toward attracting attention from all over 
the country to Seattle and the whole Coast, and bring 
hundreds of thousands of people out here. In conclu- 
sion Mr. Nadeau invited the lumbermen to visit the 
exposition grounds before leaving for home. 

Alex Dickinson, in charge of the state forestry exhibit 
at the expesition, told of the progress being made in 
this work. He asked for the assistance of lumbermen 
in making his exhibit complete, for he hoped to make it 
one that lumbermen would all be proud of. 

President E. G. Griggs, when introduced, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to thank the lumbermen of 
Seattle—the hosts of the occasion—for the hospitality 
shown this evening. He said it was but another evidence 
of the Seattle spirit—the spirit that is making the 
exposition a success. He referred to the early days of 
the association and to the first meeting held at the 
Ranier-Grand hotel. President Griggs concluded by 
further references to the progress of the association 
and its development. 


Advocates Better Methods. 


George 8. Long, manager for the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Tacoma, said that in his address in the 
afternoon he had neglected to caution lumbermen against 
not filling orders promptly. There always had been com 
plaint from eastern buyers about slowness in shipping, 
which in a measure is caused by the long distance, yet 
he believed Coast lumbermen could greatly improve in 
this respect. He also emphasized the importance of 
making grades uniform, something that had made the 
pine lumbermen of the upper Mississippi valley so suc- 
cessful. Selling organizations should also be improved. 
Coast mill concerns are weak in this direction. He 
favored selling agencies for groups of small mills. 

Mr. Long also said he believed that the time would 
come when” logging would be done by electricity. He 
called attention to the waste of raw material in refuse 
burners and in various other ways, and the immense 
amount of power that could be generaged with this fuel 
that is wasted. He said it is a big subject which would 
be worked out in time. 

The eastern fir exihbits, Mr. Long said, must be up to 
the mark. There is a field for the fir door. It has got 
to be the coming door, and it will .come sooner if it is 
made right. Fir is the greatest wood in the country 
today, and the whole country will recognize this fact 
sooner if the wood is handled and introduced properly. 
He also spoke a good word for the ‘‘noble wood’’ 
called by the rather despised name of ‘‘hemlock.’’ He 
related the experience of the hemlock manufacturers in 
Wisconsin in introducing their hemlock and asserted that 
the Pacific coast hemlock is so far superior to the 
eastern hemlock that the same name can hardly apply. 

C. E. Patten, well known lumberman, who is also a 
member of the Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo, and president 
of the Hoo-Hoo House to be built at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, told of the plan of the Hoo-Hoo club 
and asked every one to help by taking a membership. 

H. W. Stuchell, of Everett, urged improvement in sell- 
ing departments of western "lumber concerns. He said 
there were too many drug clerks and shoe salesmen sell- 
ing Coast lumber in the east. 


Watch the Steel Industry. 


Mr. White stated that the Wall Street Journal is 
authority for the statement that the profits of the steel 
trust during seven years have been $927,000,000. This 
industry is now willing to throw over the lumber indus- 
try—to sacrifice the tariff on lumber to appease those 
clamoring for a reduction in tariff duties~in order to 
protect itself. This same authority says the wage pay- 
ments of the ‘‘steel trust’’ are about equal to its earn- 
ings. If the lumbermen could make profits on this basis 
they would be making seven or eight times as much as 
they are now. He thought it would be well to keep an 
eye on the steel industry in this tariff fight. 

Secretary V. H. Beckman also spoke on the tariff 


fight. He said he had been in Washington, D. C., so 
many times during the last two years that he was now 
a registered voter there. He pointed to the small profits 
in the lumber business in connection with the oft-made 
assertion that lumbermen are all millionaires. He said 
that the back dues of members of the association unpaid 
was evidence to the contrary. 

Mr. Beckman told of the way D. E. Skinner, chair- 
man of the lumbermen’s committee in Washington, made 
T. B. Walker, Edward Hines, J. B. White and all the 
other big lumbermen work from early morning until 
early following morning getting data in shape for the 
ways and means committee. Mr. Beckman was very 
hopeful of the final outcome. He believed there is a 
good fighting chance. He complimented John MeMas- 
ters, of Seattle, for his efforts in Washington in behalf 
of the duty on shingles. 

John MecMasters was then called upon and told of 
some of the troubles he and the others of the committee 
had while in Washington. He believed the tariff meant 
more to the shingle manufacturers of Washington than 
to any other industry. If the duty is removed the shin- 
gle mills of Washington will either have to quit busi- 
ness or move to British Columbia. 

W. B. Mack, of Aberdeen, said he could not talk, but 
proved the statement false. He approved of what Mr. 
Long said about the waste at mills. He believed that 
both fir and cedar would soon be used in making pulp. 
The possibilities in this direction are great, he declared, 
but lumbermen are going along as they did years ago, 
in the same old rut. He believed millions of dollars 
annually that are being wasted can be saved. 

This concluded the talking and ended one of the most 
instructive as well as enjoyable gatherings of lumber 
manufacturers ever held on the north coast. 

For the Seattle Commercial Club Secretary Boos ex- 
tended the following welcome to the lumbermen: 


Gentlemen of thé’ Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association: As the secretary of the Seattle Commercial 
Club, realizing that yours is the principal industry on this 
Coast, I will take the responsibility as the club's representa- 
tive to express the views and feeling of the Seattle Com- 
mercial Club in saying that your interests are those of the 
majority of our many members, and if we can be of any 
service to you we will be ready at all times te give a 
helping. hand. The club has a standing committee on for- 
estry and lumber, of which your able secretary is a mem- 
ber, and I can assure you, should you need our assistance, 
that we will be ready to do our share. We welcome you 
to become members of our Commercial Club, and should 
you from the outside visit our city come to our clubrooms 
and make it your headquarters; you are welcome. 


Present at the Banquet. 
A. V. Gray, Alaska Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
A. 8S. Howard, Stanwood Lbr. Co., Stanwood. 
k. B. Hodgman, Nudd & Taylor Co., Seattle. 
O. P. Taylor, Nudd & Taylor Co., Seattle. 
John Chapman, Bryant. 
J. D. Day, Day Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
Fr. T. Bradley, Seatule Lbr. Mfrs. Exchange, Seattle. 
«. C. Bronson, Day Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
Charles 0. Elwood, Elwood Lbr. & Tbr. Co., Seattle. 
Charles A, Lux, Great Northern Mill Co., Seattle. 
J. H. McWilliams, McWilliams & Henry, Everett. 
David Dworsky, W. I. Carpenter Lbr. Co., Everett. 
J. Ben Price, Parker-Bell Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
i. V. ‘Larson, Defiance Lbr. Co., —— 
..B. Kellogg, Mineral Lake Lbr. C Tacom 
b. Blackwell, Blackwell. Wabanshek Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
. H. Eaton, P. R. Eaton, Fitchburg, Mass. 
ii. W. Shuctull, Eclipse Mill Co., Everett. 
Perley Rh. Eaton, Perley R. Eaton, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Everett G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
Charles E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 
S. M. Anderson, Anderson & Middleton Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
A. W. Middleton, Anderson & Middieton Lbr. Co., Aberdeen. 
William Moore, W. Moore Lbr. Co., Denver, Col. 
George E. Boos, Secy. Seattle Commercial Club, Seattle. 
Ss. B. Marvin, Colpenham Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
J. G. Dickson, Mineral Lake Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
Welles Wheeler, Wheeler-Reese Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
B. O. Skeevis, Skeevis Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
li. Rohwer, lowa Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
J. C. Biles, Myer Lbr. Co., South Prairie. 
k. J. Brent, Cougar Lbr. & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
J. G. Newberger, Excelsior Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
kK. G. Senn, Puget Lbr. Co., Port Gamble. 
R. W. Condon, Puget Lbr. Co., Port Gamble. 
T. W.-Sanborn, Kansas City, Mo. 
William Walker, Seattle. 
George 8S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Tbr. Co., Tacoma. 
John McMaster, Seattle 
Richard Alexander, British Columbia Mills, Tbr. 
Co., Vancouver, B. 
Cc, F. White, ge Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 
George C. Salt, Great Western Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
R. J. Menz, R. J. Menz Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
Db. J. Cain, D. J. Cain Co., Thornwood. 
Philip Lovegren, Preston Mill Co., Preston. 
A. W. Hayland, Preston Mill Co., Seattle. 
J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
J. E. Bratnober, Allen & Nelson Mill Co., Seattle. 
I’. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lbr. Co., Clear Lake. 
W. M. Rodgers, Rodgers Lbr. Co., ‘Anacortes. 
W. C. Yeoman, Yeoman Lbr. Co., Pe Ell. 
William A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill en Tacoma. 
Ed R. Hogg, Reliance Lbr. Co., Tacom 
George R. Wilkerson, Montana Street Mill Co., Seattle. 
R. Hambidge, Canyon Lbr. Co., Everett. 
k. N. Wiese, American Tbr. Co., Seattle. 
W. H. Boner, Weyerhaeuser Tbr. Co., Everett. 
A. T. Armstrong, Gold Bar Lbr. Co., Gold Bar. 
A. A. Scott, Mukilteo Lbr. Co., Everett. 
r. J. Butcher, United States Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
W. W. Wilkinson, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 
. E. Pinkham, J. E. Pinkham Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
G. G. Startup, Wallace Lbr. Co., Startup. 
I’. F. Fisher, Ballard Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
M,. M. Morrill, Meredith Lbr. €o., Kent. 
hk. A. Stuart, Minn. Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
H. Kirk, Seattle Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
Edward H. Schafer, Arrow Lbr. & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
S. L. Johnson, Seattle. q 
W. T. McClarren, Arrow Lbr. & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
M. 'T. Clark, P. C. L. M. Assn., Seattle. 
Victor H. Beckman, Secy. P. C. L. M. Assn., Seattle 
red W Alexander, Secy. Pac. Lbr. Insp. Bureau, Seattle. 
E. J. Palmer, Victoria Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Chemanus, B. C. 
=}? E. Patten, Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
lL. G. Horton, Northwest Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
A. A. Ewart, Stillwater, en 
A. F. Peterson, N. E. & Co., Hoquiam. 
fl B. Macy, Slade Lbr. Go. Aberdeen. 
S. Davis, Weed Lbr. Co., Weed, Cal. 
W. J. Ewart, Hoo-Heo House, Seattle. 
Walter J. Ball, Seattle. 
George R. Cartier, South Bend Mills & Tbr. Co., South Bend. 
John J. Dempsey, Dempsey Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
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MEMPHIS LUMBERMAN'S CLUB ACTS ON THE TARIFF MATTER. 


Prominent Hardwood Lumbermen Unite in Combatting Removal of Tariffi—Strong Argument Favoring Retention of Duty—Resolutions Passed. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—The feature of the meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club at the Hotel Gayoso Satur- 
day afternoon, at which the usual luncheon was 
served and at which the attendance was very large, 
was the discussion of the proposed reduction of $2 in 
the tariff on rough lumber. Talks were made by R. 
M. Carrier, president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States; W. A. Gilchrist, of 
the Three States Lumber Company; Frank Lawrence, 
of Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, Mass., and J. A. Hil- 
liard, of New Orleans, secretary of the Southern 
Cypress Selling Association. 

At the conclusion of these addresses, which empha- 
sized the importance of the proposed reduction and its 
bearing upon the manufacturers of lumber in the 
south and west and which dwelt upon the necessity of 
firm, prompt and decisive action, President Crenshaw 
was authorized, on motion, to appoint committees to 
call upon all of the bankers, lawyers, merchants, job- 
bers, mill supply dealers and steel and iron interests 
with a view of securing their codperation in bringing 
pressure to bear upon their congressmen to prevent the 
proposed reduction which is now under consideration at 
the hands of the ways and means committee of con- 
gress. President Crenshaw has not named these com- 
mittees, but he will do so at once and they will begin 
active work because they have been brought to a real- 
ization of what this reduction will mean if it is put 
into effect. 

One thing was made clear at this meeting and that 
was that no help was to be expeeted from northern 
and eastern interests, thus making it incumbent upon 
southern and western lumber interests to bring to bear 
whatever pressure is exerted to keep the tariff in effect. 

At a previous meeting of the club very strong 
resolutions were adopted protesting against the reduc- 
tion and authorizing the secretary to write to every 
United States congressman and senator asking him 
to use his influence to prevent the reduction. Replies 
from about sixty were received and a number of these 
were read before this meeting. It was evident that 
those who represent lumber producing districts in Con- 
gress were willing to use their influence to this end, 
but those who were not from such districts either did 
not reply at all or, if they did, their letters were 
entirely perfunctory. 

R. M. Carrier stated that he had not intended to be 
present and he would not have been present, but for 
the realization on his part of the very great impor- 
tance of this tariff discussion. He believed that all 
lumber interests should take an active interest in 
the matter because of its vital importance to the 
south and west. He declared that lumber would come 
in from Canada in large volumes if the tariff were re- 
duced and that for every thousand feet brought in 
from that country there would be a loss of a satisfac- 
tory market for a thousand feet of low grade cotton- 
wood and gum with which Canadian white pine and 
other Canadian lumber would compete. He said it 
would result in the loss of a very large proportion of 
the trade in the lower grades of both these materials. 
He further stated that all southern manufacturers 
were interested in gum and that they should therefore 
be deeply interested in the tariff question. He stated 
that the hardwood manufacturers’ association of which 
he had the honor to be president, had not only adopted 
resolutions protesting against this reduction, but that 
it had sent: copies of these to the President, members 
of his Cabinet, every senator and representative, to the 
governor of every state and to every member of the 
association with a request to take up by wire and letter 
this question and have all other allied interests do the 
same thing. He stated that the alleged primary in- 
tention was to get even with the socalled lumber trust, 
but that it appeared as if the lumber trade were to be 
made the scapegoat. He further stated that, although 
democrats were originally free traders, they were prac- 
tically unanimous in their desire to see the tariff re- 
tained. 

W. A. Gilchrist, who was very emphatic in his re- 
marks, said it was getting to the point where, unless 
proper pressure be brought to bear, lumber interests 
would lose in this fight. He said that the reélection 
of congressmen and senators depended upon their con- 
stituency and that it ought to be made perfectly clear 
that if senators and congressmen did not take the 
proper stand in this matter, they would have a dissat- 
isfied constituency and would have difficulty in being 
reélected. His remarks applied directly to those from 
lumber producing districts. Mr. Gilchrist brought the 
matter home to every lumberman present, showing 
them that they were vitally interested by citing the 
instance of a mill with a yearly capacity of 10,000,000 
feet of lumber. He presupposed a timber supply of 
ten years, amounting to 100,000,000 feet. He said there 
was about 15 percent of every tree left in the woods 
in 1906 because of the inability to dispose of the lower 
grades. He stated that if the tariff were removed 30 
percent would be left in the woods, that the mill re- 
ferred to would lose 30,000,000 feet, that it would also 
lose the prospective profits on three years’ run seven 
years hence, that the railroads would lose a tonnage of 
30,000,000 feet, that labor would be idle for three 
years, that the banks would lose profits on three years’ 
business and that every line of business interested 
would also lose. He declared the results astounding 
and that if the tariff were reduced every lumber pro- 
ducing community would seriously feel its effect. 


* Mr. Gilchrist also cited, as illustrating the competi- 
tion that would ensue when the tariff was reduced that 
a manufacturer of cottonwood in the south had during 
the last summer lost the contract for 7,000,000 feet of 
low grade cottonwood, held from a box manufacturer in 
the east because the latter had secured Canadian white 
pine to take the place of cottonwood. He pointed out 
that this white pine was shipped on a water rate of 
$1.75 and that, including the $2 tariff, cost only $3.75 
a thousand in freight while it costs southern manufac- 
turers $8 a thousand. Mr. Gilchrist said this eotton- 
wood manufacturer who lost this contract has 7,000,- 
900 feet of lumber to market in competition with him- 
self and in competition with other gum and cottonwood 
manufacturers, for which he must seek other custom- 
ers. Mr. Gilchrist further asserted that this is not so 
much a political question as one affecting the pocket- 
book. He stated most of the agitations to remove the 
lumber tariff originated in the east and arrayed against 
it are the lumber producing territories of the south and 
west. ‘‘We must,’’ he said, ‘‘hope for no assistance 
from the legislative gentlemen of the former districts.’’ 
Mr. Gilchrist further said he was of the opinion that 
‘what was good for ‘Jack’ in New England was good 
for ‘Gill’ in the Mississippi valley and that if the 
tariff is to be removed on lumber to appease the New 
Englanders, let them remove a proportionate amount 
on Gloucester Salt Mackerel to appease us.’’ 

The substance of Mr. Gilehrist’s remarks are given 
in full herewith: 


Some time back a short, concise and forcible resolution 
was passed by the Lumbermen’s Club, appertaining to the 
subject of tariff. Your secretary has exhibited his thorough 
efficiency by presenting you with the replies he has received 
from men in public lite in acknowledgment of receipt of the 
communication transmitting this resolution. This is evi- 
dence that your resolution has received careful consideration 
at the hands of these gentlemen. Now, the question before 
us is how to make our resolution more effective. 

I presuire that in many instances the communication and 
even the resolution have iong since been consigned to the 
wastepaper basket, yet it is to be hoped that some of these 
public gentlemen have been thoughtful enough to retain the 
latter, at least, and if they have not done so, it is up to us 
to make them wish they had. 

‘ro the minds of some, even practical lumbermen, the 
necessity of the retention of the tariff, known as schedule 
D, is uot quite clear. Why should we—away down here, 
away from the border—-puzzle our gray matter over such a 
problem? Let the fellow who cuts lumber to the north or 
to the south do the worrying. 

I say such a lumberman is mistaken—he is interested, 
und now is just the right time for him to take an interest. 
Let us see his necessity. 

With 1906 as a basis, we are now leaving at least 15 
percent more timber in the woods than during 1906. Should 
this tariff reduction occur (and possibly other hardships be 
imposed) I readily see where 15 percent more of the rough 
tops, branches, small trees—all producers of low grade 
stock—-will not be removed, a total of, say, 30 percent. 

Now, for instance, take a saw mill plant of an annual 
capacity of 10,000,000 feet, with a timber supply on the 
19U6 basis of ten years, or 10,000,000; this means 30,000,- 
VOU left in the woods, a complete loss. <A plant with 
au prospective run of ten years reduced to seven; the loss 
of tonnage to some transportation line of 30,000,000 feet 
of lumber; the loss to labor of three years’ employment; to 
your banker, grocer, shoe dealer, mill supply and iron dealer, 
and to the lumberman the prospective profit on three years’ 
run—seven years hence. ‘ell me what it all aggregates. 
How many similar plants are so situated? The results are 
astounding and, gentlemen, every community where lumber 
is manufactured will feel the effect. Why permit an attack 
upon a community of this character? 

Again, | recall an instance where our southern woods are 
in direct competitio# with foreign produced product. <A 
large consumer of boxes in the greatest central western city, 
a shrewd buyer, who uses a small high class box, all made 
up and lock cornered. The maximum and minimum of this 
contract was 3,000,000 to 7,000,000 feet. A box manufac- 
turer of a northern state formerly supplied this business. 
Four years ago another large manufacturer of boxes who 
draws his supplies of lumber from the southern states 
secured this business. 

The specifications called for cottonwood, a distinctly south- 
ern product; 7,000,000 were used annually. This sum- 
mer this business was given to an eastern box manufac- 
turer. The box is made up in an eastern city located on 
the Great Lakes, and nested, shipped by car to the consumer 
in the western city. 

The material is white pine from Canada, shipped to the 
former city on a $1.75 water rate, paying a $2 tariff, while 
it costs us southern manufacturers $8 a thousand to put 
our lumber to this point. The cottonwood box manufacturer 
has 7,000,000 feet of lumber to market in competition with 
gum. He must seek another customer. 

Are these illustrations not sufficient to show the necessity 
of tariff to protect our southern industry, to conserve our 
forests? ‘rue, we are all aware that we can operate our 
plants successfully on the choice, high grade timber, but 
must allow the low quality stock to remain in the woods. 
It costs you money every time a woodsman looks at one of 
these trees, under the new condition. 

This is not so much a political question as one affecting 
the pocketbook. If it were proposed to remove the tariff 
on all manufactured ware the aspect of the question would 
be different, but it is not. Most of the agitation to remove 
the lumber tariff originates in the east, and arrayed against 
this sentiment are the lumber producing territories—the 
south and the west. We can hope for no assistance from 
the legislative gentlemen of the former districts, but only 
from the latter. 

I am of the theory that what is good for Jack in New 
England is good for Jill in the Mississippi River valley. 
If the tariff is to be removed on lumber to appease a New 
Englander, remove a proportionate amount on Gloucester 
salt mackerel to appease us. 

I am in ——— of some communication of a private char- 
acter from Washington that states that unless the districts 
interested in the production of lumber bestir themselves and 
make their opposition known, that the whole of schedule D 
will be removed. So it is time for us to move and stir 
things up. 

Resolutions are good things, insofar as they go, but unless 
properly supported they come to naught. We have passed 
a good resolution, but let us not permit it to lose its 
effect; let us support and push it; let every man tell his 
neighbor of it; tell his banker of what effect it will have 
upon your business, which means his likewise; your lawyer, 
your grocer, shoe dealer, the mill supply and iron dealer— 
and, yes, Mr. Farmer; have them all interest themselves; 
in fact, anyone interested in the general prosperity of the 
country, tell him of it. 


The ambition of a man in public life is to be reélected tv 


public office. His céutented constituents elect him—no: 
necessarily the discontented ones; a grumbling constituenc 
is usually a discontented one. Show these gentlemen thar 
we are discontented, have everyone show it; wire your con 
gressman today, not as an association or club, but as ar 
individual. Have your banker, your lawyer, everyone, wii 
today, write tomorrow, and wire the following day. No: 
only your congressman, but your senator; show them tha 
we are all discontented. Your congressman will commun 
cate with his senator of how his district demands retentio 
of the tariff and the apa em | love of these gentlemen | 
usually touched, and we get what we want. 

I suggest that committees be appointed by your preside: 
to call upon the various institutions indirectly interested 
a committee of, say, twelve to twenty, composed of repres: 
tative lumbermen who are customers of all the banks 
the city, and call upon the clearing house management a: 
ask them to assist and write and wire to influential gent 
men in Washington. A similar committee to be appoint 
to call upon the wholesale grocers, boot and shoe deale 
grain and feed dealers, mill supply and iron dealers, | 
Memphis bar and the most important—appoint a publicity 
committee to communicate the good “dope” to the news 
papers. 

Mr. Presideny,. I deem this as being the most important 
subject that will mye! come before the club this ye 
and everyone must do his part; serve on the committe s, 
write letters and telegrams and communicate with his neigi- 
bors; and, I belicve, gentlemen, that as an indication of your 
desire to support a worthy cause, that at the request of 
our president every member who is willing to give his su: 
port, time and attention, make it known by standing on lis 
teet. 

Mr. President, I call upon you to show who are willing. 

Frank Lawrence, of Lawrence & Wiggin, Bost 
Mass., was called upon and said that, so far as easteru 
handlers of lumber were concerned, the question ot 
tariff cut very little figure. He did not think it made 
any difference whether the tariff was reduced or n 
and said the question of tariff was largely a matter of 
location and transportation. He talked at some lengli 
until he began to draw fire from some of the members 
of the club, and then, when answers became a littic 
warm, he humorously declared he had been asked jo 
speak but he didn’t want to anyway. He did not b- 
lieve the reduction of the tariff would reduce the price 
of lumber from Canada, but some of the members of 
the club very promptly showed him how the reduction 
of the rates on hardwood lumber from Memphis and 
Mississippi river points to the Pacific coast had been 
clearly reflected in the reduction of prices to the same 
extent. 

J. A. Hilliard, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Selling Association, said that members of his assovi 
ation were bringing to bear all the pressure they could 
and were getting others to do the same thing. Ile 
declared the work of opposing the reduction must be 
done by the south and that, to let in the low grade 
lumber on the northern border of the United States 
would serve to draw the battle line closer. 

R. J. Darnell, of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, reported that the recent annual in Cincin 
nati was very successful, that a number of important 
subjects were acted upon and that the association was 
stronger than it had ever been. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

WHEREAS, The members of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis have been advised of an effort to reduce the tariff 
on lumber. 

Wuereas, The last year having been one of great hard 
ships and unremunerative to all lumber manufacturers, «ny 
reduction is bound to increase these hardships. E 

Wuereas, Fifty percent of the lumber produced in this 
territory is of low grade character, and any further hard- 
ship imposed would be offset by permitting at least 30 per 
cent of this low grade lumber to remain on the land, to tlie 
great detriment of labor, merchants and communities in 
general. 

5 WHEREAS, The average percent of duties on all commodi- 
ties imported is 42 percent, while on lumber it averages but 
15 percent. Therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Lumberman’s Club of Memphis that the 
secretary of this club be instructed to convey to the chair 
man of the committees of Congress and its members its 
opposition to any alteration in the present tariff, believing 
that this works no hardship to the consumers of lumber 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
all members of Congress whose districts are producers ol 
lumber. 


W. E. Nickey, of the A. B. Nickey & Sons Company, 
was elected a member of the club at this meeting. 

8S. B. Anderson, who attended the meeting of (he 
Western Classification Committee at Mobile, repor! cd 
that this body had decided that there would be 10 
change in the clasification on box shooks. The subj:ct 
was brought to the attention of the club through ‘¢ 
ceipt of a letter from Commisisoner Clements, stating 
that the Interstate Commerce Company had no juris«'« 
tion over rates until they had been actually put into 
effect. 

It was decided to have J. M. Pritchard represent ‘\\¢ 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at the meeting of |/° 
National Tariff Company to be held at Indianap'!s 
February 16-18. He is a member of the club. 

New York Lumber Traders’ Association has requ! 
ed the club to appoint two of its members to att nd 
the annual banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, Febru: "y 
10, at 7 o’elock p. m., and these gentlemen will! )e 
selected later. 

OPP AIOIOII ISO 


ASKS RAILWAY COMMISSION TO REDUCE 
FREIGHT RATES. 


FLORENCE, NeB., Jan. 30.—The Florence Lumber & 
Coal Company and others have brought complaint be! re 
the railway commission against the North-Western ril- 
way to obtain a reduction in rates from Florence (0 
Omaha. The rates on lumber and stone were inerea-ed 
some time ago and building material has since !°" 
hauled by team from Omaha. 
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HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS IN ANNUAL SESSION. 


Resolutions Protesting Against the Repeal of Tariff on Lumber Passed—Code of Trade Ethics Discussed— 
Resolutions Favoring Amendment to Railway Law Adopted—Slashing Bill Opposed—Forestry 
Questions Considered at Large Massmeeting of Timberland Owners. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Northwestern 
llemlock Manufacturers’ Association was held at the 
Pfister hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Tuesday of this week. 
In connection with the meeting of the hemlock manu 
facturers the producers of northern hardwoods and 
hemlock lumber in Wisconsin and tributary territory 
iad arranged to hold a massmeeting for the considera- 
tion of the proposed bill requiring the burning of 
lashings, in connection with this annual convention. 
\nother meeting scheduled for the afternoon of the 
ame day was ealled to consider the proposed good 
roads legislation affecting northern Wisconsin. 

Owing to the unusual amount of business resulting 
from the combination of three meetings, President 
George H. Chapman called the hemlock association to 
rder at 10 o’elock a. m., and announced that the 
eading of the minutes of the last meeting, the roll- 
all and the president’s address would be dispensed 
with in order to save time, 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes presented the report of 
'reasurer B. W. Davis as follows: 


talance carried forward from 1907......$ 175.42 
teceipts during the year.. aan .. 2,146.45 
oo er if ‘ gard oe a $2,321.87 
lbisbursements 1,806.21 
jalance on hand ‘ $ 515.56 


The treasurer’s report was accepted and ordered 
filed, after which Secretary Rhodes presented his an 
ial report as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


Our membership during the year consisted of seventy- 
ix firms, whose total production of hemlock lumber was 
bout 336,000,000 feet. This is somewhat less than the 
timates made at the beginning of the year, as the 
roduction was curtailed to some cxtent on account of 
unsatisfuctory market conditions 
Our membership includes practicaily all of the larger 
rms in Wisconsin and Upper Michigan, but there are a 
rge number of very small hemlock operators making a 
w hundred thousand feet of lumber annually who are 
tt affiliated with us. There are about 489 mills manu- 
cturing hemlock in Wisconsin and 645 mills in Michigan. 
he total production of hemlock in Wisconsin during 
07 was 785,552,000 feet and in Michigan it was 688,679,- 
0, so that our membership represents a little less than 
percent of the total output in these two states. More 
mlock is produced in Pennsylvania than in any other 
tate, the number of operators being over 1,000, and their 
tal output is over 800,000,000 feet per annum. Of the 
otal number of 738 saw mills in Wisconsiw manufacturing 
emlock, pine and hardwoods, 366 produce less than 
1,000 feet a year. One hundred and twenty-two of them 
oduce over 500,000 feet annually, while 155 produce from 
0,000 to 56,000,000 feet of lumber a year, and the 
mainder produce from 5,000,000 feet and upward. 
rhere are 846 mills preducing all kinds of lumber in 
higan, of which 456 saw less than 500,000 feet 
nnually; 130 produce less than 1,000,000 feet, 163 less 
in 5,000,000 feet and the remainder from 5,000,000 and 
ward. 
It will therefore be seen that the production of hemlock 
chiefly in the hands of very small operators, whose 
‘peration in association work is extremely difficult to 
‘tain. Undoubtedly the greater number of these plants 
of a portable nature, and many of them depend for 
eir log supply on the farmers. While Pennsylvania 
presented about one-fourth of the total output of hem- 
k last year, Wisconsin produced 23 percent and Mich- 
in 20 percent, 
(he assessment to the association is based on the 
nimum production of 1,000,000 feet of annual sales, and 
rate fixed last year was $5 a million. The treasurer's 
port will show that while we have had no unusual 
xpenses during the year our receipts have been just 
out sufficient to cover them. We have a cash balance 
$515.66, but we owe the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
ociation $600 for the last half yearly payment on the 
mitraet by which that association performs the services 
secretary. There is outstanding $225, uncollected, 
lich, if paid, will permit us to pay what we owe and 
mplete the year with a small balance. It was intended 
iat this should be the case rather than to accumulate 
surplus when the assessment was reduced from $8 to 
a million on annual sales. It would evidently be 
wise to make any further reduction in the annual 
sessment. 


Bureau of Grades. 


‘he bureau of grades consists of the following mem- 
s: Eugene Shaw, chairman, Eau Claire; F. H. Pardoe, 
\usau; George E. Foster, Mellen; J. J. Lingle, West- 
ro, and CC. A. Goodman, Marinette. 
The product of forty-six mills, all but seven of which 
members of this association, is graded under the 
pervision of the bureau of grades of the Northern Pine 
inufacturers’ Association and represents an output of 
mlock lumber during 1908 of 242,695.976 feet. There is 
total of 1,307,272,435 feet of northern pine also under 
supervision of the bureau of grades. 
\ new issue of the grading rules was authorized by 
© pine association, and was printed July 1, containing 
cifications for the grades of hemlock, including the 
‘h grades adopted a year ago. Opportunity was taken 
make a number of minor changes in the phraseology. 
e demand for these books has been constant, and the 
ides are generally recognized by all classes of buyers. 
is fortunate that there was not more deviation from 
standard rules during the year than there proved to 
for the temptation during the unsatisfactory market 
ditions which existed to improve grades of hemlock 
s very great. 
"he invitation extended to the Wisconsin Retail Deal- 
Association to investigate the methods of arriving at 
'form grades was accepted, and a committee consisting 
ot George H. Webber, of Menomonie, chairman; George 
W. LaPoint., jir., Wilson, and Edward Walker. Columbus, 
accompanied by Paul Lockman, secretary of the associa- 
tion, made a trip among various mills, accompanied by 
Chief Inspector Childs, and a report from the results of 
the investigation is expected to be presented at the 


cnns annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retailers’ Asso- 
ation, 


ri 
u 








National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


The sixth annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in Minneapolis June 
16 and 17. This association was represented by its presi- 
dent, George H. Chapman, Stanley; Eugene Shaw, Eau 
Claire; F. H. Pardoe, Wausau, and O. W. Brightman, 
Wausaukee. We were represented on the committe« 
which provided for the entertainment of the delegates 
to this meeting by Eugene Shaw, and the thanks of our 
association is due to him for the very able manner in 
which he performed the offices of host. 

The proceedings of the annual meeting of the National 
association were of an interesting character and clearly 
indicative of the increasing interest which the owners of 
timber lands are taking in the question of practical 
forestry. 

One of the chief benefits from these gatherings of 
lumber manufacturers from various sections of the coun- 
try is the opportunity given for social intercourse among 
men having common interests. 

The credit rating book issued by the National associa- 
tion has become an established institution, and since 
subscriptions are now accepted from all classes of users 
not identified with manutacturers’ associations, althougy 
at a higher annual cost, the work has been placed upon u 
self sustaining basis. An effort has been made during 
the year to bring the special credit rating records on file 
in the secretary’s office up to date. These now comprise 
about 15,000, covering the buyers in the states in which 
our product is sold. 

Only twenty members of our association subscribe for 
the credit rating book. It is only by unanimous coépera- 
tion that the book can be brought to that stage of per- 
fection desired, and although we have repeatedly urged 
those not subscribing to do so we take this opportunity to 
again bring it to your attention. 

George H. Chapman was reappointed the representative 
of this association on the board of governors of the 
National association for the current year. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Seattle, at the 
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invitation of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and many questions of importance will be 
presented at that time. An effort is to be made to bring 
about the manufacture generally in all classes of lumber 
in odd as well as even lengths. If this could be univer- 
sally adopted it would prevent a great waste of raw 
material and would tend to the further utilization and 
conservation of our forests. 


American Lumber Trades Congress. 

Following the meeting of the National association there 
was held on June 19 and 20 in Minneapolis a conference 
between representatives of practically all the lumbermen’s 
associations of the country, wholesale and retail. This 
was called as a result of a preliminary conference held 
at Tacoma, Wash., March 2, 1908, for the purpose of 
securing an expression of opinion on questions of rela- 
tions between all branches of the trade which might be 
crystallized into a code of universal adoption. Inasmuch 
as the customs are different in various sections of the 
country and different rulings by the courts have been 
made upon identical circumstances, it was thought advis- 
able to attempt to create a code of trade ethics which 
might become generally reeognized, thus avoiding much 
friction and litigation which now results. Realizing the 
misconstruction which would be sure to be .placed on 
such a conference by politicians and newspapers, and it 
being desired to eliminate any feature which might be 
considered of an illegal character, invitations were ex- 
tended to Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner of the 
bureau of corporations, to the attorney general of the 
United States, and to the state of Minnesota and other 
states, to attend in person or to be represented, in order 
that they might be familiar with the entire proceedings. 
The invitation was accepted by the bureau of corpora- 
tions and Commissioner Smith was represented by Charles 
Edgerton. This association was represented at this con- 
ference by Chapman Pardoe. 

The code of trade ethics, as prepared by a subcom- 
mittee, was recommended with the understanding that it 
would not become effective until it had been adopted by 
all of the associations represented at the conference. It 
eontains nothing which this organization can not reason- 
ably subscribe to, but according to the requirements of 
our constitution it can not be adopted by this association 
without the written approval of every member. 

Mr. Dalzell appointed as the members of the committee 
for this ope H. C. Hornby, Cloquet; B. C. Taber. 
Feckan: . M. Nolan, St. Paul, and W. H. Bundy, Rice 


All of the associations interested in this matter will 
consider the adoption of this code of ethics at their 
annual meeting to be held during the winter, and it will 
not be known until they have all acted whether or not 
the code will become universally adopted. 

A second meeting of the Lumber Trades Congress will 
probably be held at the time of the convention of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Seattle, 
when any objections which may have been made to the 
code by the various associations will be considered, and 
it is certain that if the code as now recommended is not 
generally satisfactory a system will eventually develop 
which will meet with the requirements of all sections. 
This will be a distinct advantage to the lumber business 
of the country. 

At our semiannual meeting in September the secretary 
was instructed to secure the votes of our members on 
this matter, as our constitution requires that nothing of 
this kind can be adopted without the written consent of 
each member. 

It was thought best by your officers, however, not to 
submit this to you at any time since our last meeting, 
as so many objections have been made to the proposed 
code by various associations as to make its general adop- 
tion in the present form impossible. I would recommend 
that a committee be appointed at this meeting to investi- 
gate this matter and make such recommendations for the 
action of this association as it may deem best. 


Car Stake Litigation. 

The case of lumber shippers of the United States 
against the railroads of the country, seeking to require 
the latter to furnish car stakes or pay for the cost of 
wooden ones, was decided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in favor of the railroads, although a minority 
decision was, rendered by Commissioner Clark. 

This movement was originated by the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. The effort of lumber 
shippers to prove the practicability of permanent steel 
car stakes proved to be illadvised, for it is probable that 
had not this attempt been made, injecting into the testi- 
mony as it did a great deal of conflicting evidence, the 
commission might have been willing to have ordered a 
compensation to shippers for furnishing wooden stakes. 

In view of the evidence presented it is quite impossible 
for all of those who were interested in this matter to see 
on what grounds the commission arrived at the decision 
it did. The law plainly states that the term ‘‘Transporta- 
tion’”’ shall include all instrumentalities and facilities of 
shipment or carriage, and in a decision by the United 
States circuit court of appeals it was held that stakes 
employed to retain the load in place are appliances neces- 
sary for the proper equipment of the car and as essential 
to the safe transportation of the load as the body of the 
car itself. 

A meeting was held in Chicago October 13 by the 
general committee having this case in charge for the 
purpose of winding up the same. This association was 
represented by W. A. Holt. It was found that it would 
be necessary to raise about $16,000 to clean up the 
indebtedness of the committee, and this association was 
assessed $100 for this purpose. This was in addition to 
a previous assessment of $600 made upon us, and the 
ease is now closed so far as this is concerned. 

The allowance of 500 pounds for the weight of car 
stakes was a direct result of this litigation and is a 
distinct gain. 

Whether the case is taken up again in the future will 
depend upon what Congress may do toward revising the 
interstate commerce law, more clearly specifying the 
obligations of the carriers. 


Freight Claim Department. 

The good policy of our association undertaking to 
handle overweight claims for its members long since has 
been demonstrated. The state inspection of track scales 
has proceeded successfully and we believe that the rail- 
roads now recognize that the legislation which we were 
instrumental in preparing pertaining to this work has 
been of quite as much advantage to themselves as to the 
shippers. 

As long as the supply of cars is ample there is no 
reason why shippers should load cars containing refuse. 
If asked to do so it would be well for you to refuse. If, 
however, you should feel it necessary for any reason the 
Weighing Association has now agreed that it will refund 
overcharges on the weight of any refuse which cars may 
contain if you will have the station agent estimate the 
same and note it on your shipping receipt. 


Statistics. 

For two years we have compiled monthly reports of 
shipments by members of this association. This was 
similar to the statistics compiled by the Northern Pine 
Association. As our association membership does not 
include all of the hemlock manufacturers, it seemed that 
it would be of benefit if we could ascertain what the 
total movement of northern lumber, both pine and hem- 
lock, is each month, including that shipped by manufac- 
turers not affiliated with us. Accordingly in April we 
addressed a letter to all of the producers in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. requesting their coéperation, 
and we have since been issuing monthly printed reports 
containing summaries of the returns received from a 
large number. Perhaps there was some skepticism at 
first among some of those who were not familiar with 
our methods, for not all of the firms whose assistance 
was expected responded to ovr original requests. We 
have been receiving, however, an increasing number of 
returns each month, and where in May we received a 
total of eighty-one replies we now receive about 120. 
This includes all of the larger mills, and a great many 
small ones report when they have shipped or sawed any 
lumber the month previous. Individual reports are, as 
usual, promptly destroyed after the figures they contain 
have been entered upon blank summary sheets, and no 
firm need have any fear that this information will be 
given to its competitors or others. 

These monthly summaries would be of much more 
value if we could impress upon the manufacturers the 
desirability of replying to our postal card requests 
promptly. There is no reason why this association 
should not become a clearing house for statistics per- 
taining to the movement and production of hemlock 
lumber and lath. Our monthly reports are furnished to 
the government bureau of statistics, at their request. and 
are published in the ‘“‘Monthly Report of Internal Com- 
merce,”’ issued by the department of commerce and labor. 

Freight Rates. 

At the semiannual meeting September 29 the secretary 
was authorized to revise and reprint the freight rate 
books if he should receive a sufficient number of orders 
for the same at 50 cents.a copy to cover the expense. 
Accordingly, a request was sent to our members, and 
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orders were received representing about $180, which was 
thought all that was necessary to cover the cost of 
revising and printing these books. We planned to put 
the states west’ of the Mississippi river, consisting of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, southern Minne- 
sota and northern Missouri, and points on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway in North Dakota, in one 
book and bind the states of southern Wisconsin, lower 
Michigan, Illinois and Indiana in another or separate 
book, the books to be distinguished respectively as the 
eastern and western rate books, both showing freight 
rates from Wausau, Wis., to all the towns in the states 
named in which retail lumber yards are located. After 
having completed the copy for ail of the western states 
named, several amendments to rates were made by rail- 
roads, which necessitated a revision of the work. After 
preparing the copy for the eastern book and having same 
printed and the proofs checked the railroads unexpectedly 
filed a tariff with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective February 15, which makes a radical advance in 
a large number of the rates to Michigan and Indiana: 
also to many points in Wisconsin. It was therefore 
necessary to hold this work until receipt of the com- 
pleted tariff and recheck the same entirely, and have it 
reprinted, which has been done within the last three 
weeks. The revised book is now being bound. This has 
increased considerably the cost which we originally esti- 
mated and to cover the same it will be necessary to sell 
more books than we have orders for at 50 cents each. 
The western rate book has been ready for some time, but 
we did not care to mail it until the eastern book was 
ready to accompany it, to avoid confusion in filling cur 
orders and billing for the same. The books as revised 
wili be found to be complete and correct, and should be 
of much benefit to all shippers of hemlock. 
General. 

The forest fires of last fall have created much discus- 
sion as to the methods of preventing them, and measures 
are now before the legislatures to provide for the burning 
of slashings and other requiremenis which demand the 
attention of timber owners and lumber manufacturers in 
order that the laws finally enacted may be practicable 
and such as can be obeyed. 

I trust that the arrangement which has existed between 
this association and the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, by which I have been privileged to act as 
your secretary during the year, has been satisfactory to 
you. It has been difficult to accomplish as much for our 
members during the trying conditions of the last eighteen 
months as is possible when the financial and market 
conditions are more satisfactory. While I have extremely 
regretted this fact, over which, of course, I have no 
control, [I hope that you have found our services of 
benefit, and I can assure you that the courtesies extended 
to me have been greatly appreciated. 

The secretary’s report having been disposed of 
President Chapman appointed a nominating committee 
consisting of W. A. Holt, A. R. Owen and J. J. Lingle. 
President Chapman made brief reference to several 
matters referred to in the secretary’s report, among 
other things calling attention to the importance of 
the rating book issued by the credit rating depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He said: 

It seems to me that when we consider the fact that there 
are only twenty members of this association who are taking 
the rating book it is an indication that we are making a 
mistake. It is a good credit rating book and the association’s 
special reports are good—as good as any. Another thing 
Mr. Rhodes brought out is that our membership is 
not what it should be. It is impossible for the 
secretary to do much more work in the way of get- 
ting new members than he has been doing and it is therefore 
up to each individual member to get in the manufacturers in 
the state and get them interested in the work of this asso- 
ciation. 

Another question which comes up is that of grading. 
There are many manufacturers in the association who are 
not taking advantage of the opportunity to have their grades 
supervised by the grading bureau of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. Every member of this associa- 
tion ought to sign a contract for the supervising of his 
grades at the mill. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of which 
we are a member will hold its next meeting on the Coast 
and at the same time there will be held a meeting of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress. The fact that those 
meetings are to be held on the West coast is a very im- 
portant one to this association, inasmuch as it will be im- 
possible for the hemlock association to send representatives 
to the West coast without a special assessment for that pur- 
pose, unless the new president can find someone who is 
willing to pay his own expenses. We are entitled to three 
representatives and it would be to our advantage if we could 
have them attend that meeting. 

Continuing President Chapman referred to the 
trouble Mr. Rhodes has been having in getting reason- 
ably prompt reports from members regarding condi- 
tions of their stocks ete., and emphasized the impor- 
tance of getting these reports in promptly. 

He announced that the matter of timber taxation, 
the consideration of a bill making mandatory the 
burning of slashings, and other important matters 
would come up at the massmeeting to be held in the 
afternoon. 

Secretary Rhodes next read a paper upon ‘‘ Lumber 
Prices in the Log,’’ and a report on market conditions, 
which were in substance the same as those read be- 
fore the last annual meeting of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association at Minneapolis. 

President Chapman announced that on instructions 
from the board of directors he had appointed a com- 
mittee on market conditions, consisting of Messrs. 
Lingle, Bissell, McCullough, Johannes and Osborn, 
and that after having obtained all available informa- 
tion regarding the state of the market Mr. Lingle 
would present the report of the committee. 

Mr. Lingle said that prices prevailing seemed to 
show an advance of about 50 cents a thousand. He 
did not consider this advance as great as would seem 
to be justified, but greatly deplored the fact that the 
association could take no action whatever under the 
existing laws to add stability to the market. 

The president called for a general discussion of 
market conditions whereby it became apparent that 
the advance which most of the manufacturers pro- 
posed to put into effeet would amount to 50 cents on 
piece stuff and $1 on 6-ineh and wider No. 1, with an 
advance of $1 on No. 1 hemlock lath. 

On behalf of the committee on nominations W. A. 
Holt presented the following names as the nominees 
selected for the offices becoming vacant: 

President—A. L. Osborn. 

Vice president—W. C. Landon. 


_in the volume 


Treasurer—J. H. Johannes 
Directors—J. J. Lingle, J. “7, Phillips and J. D. Bronson. 


Mr. Lingle objected to the report on the ground that 
as he was a member of the committee he had no right 
to be a nominee but his objections were overcome 
and on motion of A. R. Week the secretary cast the 
ballot of the association and the nominees were de- 
clared elected. The retiring president appointed 
Messrs. Earle and Carley a committee to escort Presi- 
dent Elect Osborn to the chair. 

Mr. Osborn expressed his appreciation to the asso- 
ciation of being tendered the office of chief executive 
and said that he felt that Secretary Rhodes in de- 
precating somewhat the work of the association dur 
ing the hard times during the eighteen months was a 
little too modest. He believed the organization had 
done as much work for its members during the hard 
times as when lumber prices were high, if not more. 

The next order of business was consideration of the 
code of trade ethics adopted by the American Lumber 

Trades Congress at Minneapolis last June. On behalf 
of the committee which attended that meeting O. W. 
Brighton presented the following report: 


Report of Committee on Code of Trade Ethics. 

Your committee appointed to consider the code of trade 
ethics adopted by the American Lumber Trades Congress, 
held June 30, 1908, and to submit our recommendations 
in relation to the same to this annual meeting, beg leave 
to report: ; 

First. Inasmuch as we are informed that the associa- 
tions of retail lumber dealers in their annual meetings 
so far held have taken strong exceptions to various 
provisions of the said code, we believe that it is unneces- 
sary for this association to take any action on the matter 
at this time. 

Second. There are a number of provisions of the said 
code which we can not recommend for adoption by this 
association, which we feel it unnecessary to describe 
until there is greater unanimity among the various usso- 
ciations interested on the whole question. 

Third. We recommend that this associa 
sented at the next meeting of the Ame Lumber 
Trades Congress for the purpose of assisting in the 
preparation of a code which will meet, as far as possible, 
the requirements of the trade in every section of the 
country. , 

Fourth. We believe it will be impossible and impr 
ticable for the next session of the American Lumber 
Trades Congress, to which will be referred all of the 
objections which have been made to the code now pro 
posed, to do anything more than announce a set of trad: 
principles which will cover the relations between all 
branches of the lumber trade in the broadest and mos! 
general way, defining only matters of wide and general 
import to the business of buying and selling lumber. 

Fifth. We recommend that any further code’ which 
may be submitted by the American Lumber Trades Con- 
gress be referred to the attorney for this association, who 
should pass upon its legality before it is referred to our 
members. 

This report was unanimously adopted, after which 
President Osborn called upon Mr. Bissell for a short 
talk upon the subject of freight rates. 

In discussing the matter of rates as applying to 
hemlock shipments Mr. Bissell called attention to the 
increasing tendency on the part of the railroads to 
advance all lumber rates from hemlock and hardwood 
territory to the principal markets. A general dis- 
cussion of the freight rate matter followed, par- 
ticipated in by C., H. Worcester, W. A. Holt and 
others, and the matter of opposing advances in hem 
lock rates was referred to the railroad committee for 
vigorous action. 

Seeretary Rhodes presented a paper upon the tariff 
issue which was substantially the same as he read at 
the annual meeting of the Northern Pine Manufactur 
ers’ Association. After hearing his able discussion of 
this subject George H. Chapman presented a resolution 
opposing the abolition of the tariff as follows: 


Resolutions Protesting Against the Repeal of the 
Tariff. 


WHEREAS, An effort is now being made to bring about 
na repeal or material reduction in the duty on lumber; 
anc 

WHEREAS, Such action would seriously demoralize the 
lumber industry in every section of the country, affecting 
the prosperity of saw mill industries and resulting disas- 
trously to the wageearning power of a vast army of labor- 
ers; and 

WHEREAS, The lumber industry of the United States 
today ranks first in the consumption of farm products, third 
of tonnage furnished the railroads and trans- 
— lines and sccond in the employment of labor; 
an 

WHEREAS, ‘The prices of nearly all staple commodities 
have risen as much if not more than the price of lumber 
in the same length of time; and 

WHEREAS, The duty of $2 a thousand feet amounts to an 
ad valorem rate of about 11 percent, and is the lowest of 
any item on the tariff schedule, other dutiable commodities 
averaging about 40 percent; and 

WHEREAS, The competition to which the American lumber 
industry wouid be chiefly subjected is that from Canada, 
where lumber, notably in the Vancouver, British Columbia, 
district, is largely produced by oriental labor, at a cost 
below that in this country, and where the timber is cut 
from stumpage carried by the Dominion or provincial gov- 
ernments at a price of one-quarter to one-half less than 
American timber, and where the owners of timber licenses 
assume no risks from jire or deterioration; and 

WHEREAS, Lumber, lath and shingles from Canada can 
be delivered to the distributing ports of the Atlantic and 
Pacific and the Great Lakes under a much lower freight 
rate than from most of the lumber producing centers of the 
United States; and 

WHEREAS, The recent return of the republican party to 
power demonstrated an overwhelming majority of the people 
in favor of the protection of our American industries ; and 

WHeErEAS, The class of iumber which our Canadian com- 
petitors would seek to dump on the markets of this country 
would prevent the conservation of our forests by displacing 
the low grade material now utilized, which constitutes a 
large percent of the output of hemlock and more than 60 
percent of the output of northern pine, obliging us to leave 
it in the woods to rot and burn, and because the saw mills 
must be operated to at least their minimum capacity, lum 
bermen would be compelled to cut over a large area in 
order to secure the quantity of logs necessary to run their 
mills, and to secure the quantity of salable commodities 
necessary to meet the demands of the country, and will 
hence find it necessary to cut more trees and denude a 
greater acreage; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ 
Association, in the thirteenth annual meeting assembled, rep- 
resenting the producers of hemlock lumber in the states of 


tion be repre- 





Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, do most emphatically 
protest against any change whatever in the present tariff 
on lumber, lath and shingles; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president and secretary of this asso- 
ciation be hereby instructed to transmit copies of these 
resolutions to'the members of the ways and means commit 
tee of the house of representatives, and to furnish the sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress with coples of the 
same, requesting their support and cojperation in preventing 
the removal or reduction in the rates of duty shown in 
schedule Ds, relating to forest products, upon the ground 
that the lumber industry of this country is so intimately 
related to the banking, railroad, manufacturing, commercial 
and labor interests that any harmful legislation to th 
lumber business must sooner or later disastrously affect 
these great interests; and be it further 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the conservation 0! 
our forest resources along practical lines, and are desirou- 
of adopting such methods in the operation of our properties 
as may permit us to utilize the raw material to the fullest 
possible extent; that we assert that the removal or reduc 
tion of the tariff will make this impossible, and will haste: 
rather than delay the destruction of our forests, resulting 
oomianiies not only to our own interests, but to those of th: 
hundred thousand employees dependent upon us and al 
interests with which our businesses are associated. 

C. K. Ellingson objected to the reference in th 
resolution to cheap Canadian labor. W. A. Holt, how 
ever, stated that a prominent Canadian manufacture 
had told him recently that the Canadians were payin 
from $16 to $24 for labor in the Georgian bay distric 
and that he knew positively that wages at th 
Georgian bay mills are at present much lower tha 
on the American side. 

President Osborn stated that Secretary Rhodes ha 
been deputized by the Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Association to do some work at Washington, D. C., 0 
behalf of the lumber trade of the north generally an 
that anything he might accomplish while there woul: 
acerue to the benefit of the hemlock manufacturers. | 
they should decide that the tariff was beneficial t 
them he urged upon the membership the importance: 
of doing individual work which he said would be abs: 
lutely necessary to bring about favorable action | 
Congress. Mr. Rhodes also urged the importance of} 
individual effort in the form of letters to congressmen 
and senators, stating the facts in connection with th: 
tariff issue and after some further discussion which 
developed the unanimity of the organization on th: 
tariff question the resolutions were unanimous! 
adopted. 

Urge Action on Tariff. 

W. ©. Winchester offered a motion to the effeet that 
the secretary be instructed to send letters to the mem 
bers of the association and to all manufacturers of 
hemlock lumber, suggesting to them the importance of 
taking the tariff matter up with their congressmen 
through personal correspondence and said that the sec 
retary should furnish the members the names of per 
sons, congressmen and others to whom such individual 
letters should be sent. Mr. Hilger offered an amend 
ment or an addition providing that copies of the paper 
read by Secretary Rhodes and of the resolutions he 
sent out at the same time. The motion carried unan 
imously. 

Mr. Rhodes stated that the work of handling the 
tariff fight at Washington would cost some money anid 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
through its board of gevernors had divided the lum 
ber producing territory into four divisions; that about 
$5,000 must be raised from the north. Mr. Chapman 
offered a motion instructing the board of directors to 
make a special levy to eover whatever proportion it 
should seem proper for the association to pay in conne: 
tion with this work. 


Favor Amending Railroad Law. 

Mr. Rhodes read a resolution which was offered ly 
Mr. Bissell, placing the association on reeord as favoring 
an amendment to the railroad gaw of the state making 
it impossible for railroads to advance freight rates in 
the face of a protest until such rates have been passed 
upon by the state railroad commission and favoring 
the long and short haul Jaw which at present was lack:ng 
in Wisconsin. 

A. R. Owen asked if it would not be advisable for ‘he 
directors of the hemlock association to meet with the 
directors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and make some arrangements to protect the interests of 
the lumber trade at Madison. 

Mr. Chapman explained that the hardwood manutuve 
turers of Wisconsin at their meeting last week author 
ized the appointment of a legislative committee, their 
idea being that it would be well for the hemlock manu 
facturers to arrange for a similar committee to codjct 
ate with them. He said that there was liable to be 
several questions of vital importance during the ses 
sion and moved that the president be instructed to «p 
point a committee of seven to be known as the levis 
lative committee and to use their influence in connection 
with any legislation which might come before the pres 
ent session of the Wisconsin legislature. 

Mr. Bissell’s resolution was before the meeting, ‘ut 
had not been seconded, and Mr, Chapman’s mot on 
having received a second was put and earried unsni- 
mously, after which Mr. Bissell’s resolution was adop ed. 

Mr. Holt called attention to the importanee of send- 
ing delegates to the meeting of the National Lum er 
Manufacturers’ Association at Seattle in June ind 
offered a motion to the effect that the board of direc ors 
should be authorized to take such aetion in sencing 
delegates to the meeting of the National associa'ion 
and the trade ethies congress as they should deem d- 
visable, giving them power to make whatever assess ent 
inight be necessary to cover expenses, the idea being to 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the boar« of 
directors. This motion carried unanimously. 


In order to give Mr. Rhodes some official status A. R. 
Week moved that he be authorized to represent the 2530- 
ciation officially in connection with the tariff campaig? 
at Washington. 
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CU. A. Goodman brought up the question of the slash- 
ings bill which was to be considered in the afternoon 
ind offered a motion that .the association go on record 
is being opposed to the adoption of the bill in its 
resent form. This motion carried. 

Mr. O’Callahan asked for information as to the 
vropriety of including tamarack lath and hemlock lath. 
m motion of Mr. Holt this matter was referred to 
he committee on grades. 

This concluded the business before the convention, 
hich thereupon adjourned. 


Those Present. 

\. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh. 

«. Reimers, Laurel, Miss.; Wausau Southern Lbr. Co. 

lL. Osborn, Medford; Medford Lbr. Co. 

. A. Ilolt, Oconto ; Holt Lbr. Co. 

«. Uber, Tomahawk ; Bradley Co. 

N. Carter, Kau Claire; Daniel Shaw Lbr. Co. 

Il. Heineman, Wausau; LB. Heineman Lbr. Co. 

K. Ellingson, Hawkins; Ellingson Lbr. Co, 

T. Barber, Eau Claire; Northwestern Lbr. Co. 

M. Quaw, Wausau; Quaw Lbr. Co. 

Ss. Curtis, Wausau; Fenwood Lbr. Co. 

Il. Roddis, Marshfield ; Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Co. 

I). Bronson, Stillwater; Yellow River Lbr. Co. 

Iki. Priestley, Milwaukee. 

«. Wheeler, Wheeler-Timlin Lbr. Co. 

J. Lingle, Westboro; Westboro Lbr. Co. 
(). b. MeMillan, MeMillan; B. Fk. MeMillan & Bro. 

Ii. Finney, Marshfield; Marshfield Land & Lbr. Co. 
Ceorge Hl. Chapman, Stanley ; Northwestern Lbr. Co. 

Ii. Rhodes, secretary, Minneapoiis. 

«. Landon, Wausau; Barker & Stewart Lbr. Co. 

ii. Johannes, Wausau; Mortenson Lbr. Co. 
‘tcorge KE, Foster, Mellen; Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co. 
\ KR. Owen, Owen; John S. Owen Lbr. Co. 
JL. Davis, Phillips; John R. Davis Lbr. Co. 
MM. J. Quinlan, Soperton; Soperton Lbr. Co. 
\. Hl. Bissell, Hazelhurst; Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co. 
( A. Goodman, Marinette; Sawyer-Goodman Co. 
Mo IL. Bundy, Rice Lake; Rice Lake Lbr. Co. 
J.P. Phillips, Green Bay; Diamond Lbr. Co. 
G W. Earle, Hermansville, Mich. ; Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 
Ira Carley, Ingalls, Mich. 
I J. Dumaris, Phillips; John R. Davis Lbr. Co. 
Jumes O'Callaghan, O'Callaghan Lbr. Co. 
M. I. MeClllough, Scofield; Brooks & Koss Lbr. Co. 
l 
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hk. Week, Stevens Point; John Week Lbr. Co. 
W. Chambers, Stanley ; Northwestern Lbr. Co. 
A. Bruett, Milwaukee. 
(. IL. Worcester, Chicago; C. H. Worcester Co. 
ki. N. Merrill, Bundy; Bundy Lbr. Co. 
G. I. Heineman, Wausau; B. Heineman Lbr. Co. 
W. ©. Winchester, Turtlé Lake Lumber Co., Winchester ; 
Vilas Lbr. Co., Fosterville. 
il. S. Childs, chief inspector, Minneapolis, Minn. 
©. W. Brightman, Mattoon; Wisconsin Timber & Land Co. 
hk. kk. Hemingway, Mattoon; Wisconsin Timber & Land Co. 
William C. Klann, Milwaukee; Rietbrock Land & Lbr. Co. 
Chris LP. Ellingson, Hawkins; Ellingson Lbr. Co. 
b. Heineman, Wausau; B. Heineman Lbr. Co. 
Ss. Heineman, Merrill; Heineman Lbr. Co. 
bh. Kk. Worden, Oshkosh; F. E. Worden Lbr. Co. 
(. I). Stevens, Rhinelander ; Stevens Lbr. Co. 
Kk. W. Robinson, Westboro; C. KF. Stout Lbr. Co. 
Ih Ss. Robbins, Rhinelander: Robbins Lbr. Co. 
\. W. Stange, Merrill; A. H. Stange Co. 
George Hl. Atwood, Park Falls; Atwood Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
W. N. Sayles, Ilackley ; Hackley-Phelps Mill Co. 
Il. HL. Stolle, Tripoli; Stolle-Barndt Lbr. Co. 
W. IL Weber, Baytield; Bayfield Mill Co. 
Charles Nevitt, Oshkosh; Paine Lbr. Co. 
W. Hl. Mylrea, Wausau; Gooding & Mylrea Lbr. Co. 
J. G. Owen, Owen; John S. Owen Lbr. Co. 
Spencer Isley, Tomahawk; Tomahawk Lbr. Co. 
Col. S. W. Hollister, Oshkosh ; Hollister-Amos & Co. 
Otis A. Pelger, secretary; Grand Rapids, Mich., and Hack- 
vy Wis. ; Hackley-Vhelps-Bonnell Co, 


TIMBERLAND OWNERS HOLD LARGE AND REP- 
RESENTATIVE MASSMEETING IN MIL- 
WAUKEE AND CAREFULLY CON- 

SIDER MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO FORESTRY QUESTIONS. 

‘ne of the largest and most representative meetings 

held by Wisconsin timberland owners was called 
to order in the clubroom of the Pfister hotel, Mil- 
Waukee, at 3 o’elock p. m., by W. C. Landon, who 
asked for nominations for a chairman for the mass 
moting. ©, S. Curtis was selected to preside and opened 
the meeting with a statement covering the history of 
tl movement to secure forestry legislation and of the 
issu meetings which resulted in the preparation of 
bill now before the Wisconsin legislature making 
It ‘inperative that all slashings be burned as the woods 
“ik is done. He urged upon the meeting careful con- 
Ss eration of the fact that the organization should 
‘no stand for or against the proposed bill on account 
0! ‘he matter of cost. The expense, he said, no matter 
great it might be, would of necessity eventually 
e out of the consumers’ pocket. He ealled attention 
' the faet that forest fires in Wisconsin have been 
few and that the recurrence of such a general fire 
i oceurred in 1908 is not exceedingly probable. Mr. 
‘is called for a discussion of the merits of the pro- 
is cd Jaw and ideas as to the best means of promoting 
ly ost conservation in Wisconsin. 

H. Bissell was eleeted secretary of the meeting 
‘!'er which Perley Lowe, of Chicago, a most ardent 
ocate of forestry, expressed himself as being op- 
} ed to the bill as being impracticable and dangerous. 

A. Goodman, W. A. Holt, G. H. Atwood, A. H. 
ige, John R. Davis, J. J. Lingle and A. R. Owen 
}\'ticipated in the discussion and were practically agreed 
that in order to insure against forest fires it would be a 
" foolish proceeding to make necessary the starting of 
fils all over the state. The danger of destroying young 
growth, as well as the fertility of the soil, were empha- 
Sive again and again. 

K. Rhodes, secretary of the hemlock association, was 
vied upon and delivered an address upon ‘‘ Forestry, 
Fires and Taxation,’’ which was the same as the one 
Presented at the annual meeting of the Northern Pine 
Manufaeturers’ Association. 

‘he next speaker was A. L. Osborn, the new presi- 


deni of the hemlock association, who joined heartily 
ia the opposition to the slashings bill in its present 
orm 


J.T, Barber, the chairman of the committee appointed 


at Eau Claire, took issue with some statements which 
had been made and said that the intent of the originators 
of this movement was to have a committee confer with 
the legislature and arrive at some satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

The committee of the Wisconsin legislature which has 
to do with the handling of forestry matters had entered 
the meeting, and G. D. Jones, of Wausau, the next 
speaker, addressed himself largely to the committee and 
eloquently advocated the founding of a better means of 
conserving the forests of the state than would be afforded 
by any legislation thus far presented. The argument 
was continued by Ira Carley, of Ingalls, Mich., after 
which Eugene 8. Bruce, of the Forest Service, presented 
the following address on ‘‘ Piling and’ Burning Brush 
Caused By Logging Operations’’: 


Address by E. 8. Bruce, 


In considering the question of the advisability or inad- 
visability of piling and burning brush caused by logging 
operations it should be clearly understood that there is 
no fixed rule of procedure that can be applied which will 
suit all conditions existing in a territory as large as that 
covered by the forests of the United States, where ex- 
tremes vary from perpetual snow ut some altitudes to a 
semiarid region, and from dense reproduction to prac- 
tically none. Different localities and conditions require 
entirely different treatment in the methods of disposal 
of the brush and debris. What that treatment should be 
can only be determined by a careful examination on the 
ground. ‘There are localities where it is neither neccs- 
sary nor advisable to even pile the brush, let alone burn- 
ing it. There are also localities where it is better to 
scatter the brush and tops over the ground for the pur- 
pose of retaining moisture to assist in the germination 
of the trees’ seed and to aid in starting reproduction. 
But, generally speaking of the lake states, more especially 
in the pine regions, the tops and brush resultant from 
lumbering operations should be piled compactly, and in 
most localities shouid be burned, especially along much 
traveled roads, trails or railroads where there is danger 
of its being set afire by locomotives or careless travelers 
in dry seasons. ‘The inflammable material in all such 
places should be burned at the earliest opportunity when 
it can be done without danger to the surrounding forest. 

When it is advisable to pile the brush and necessary 
to awuit a favorable time to burn it, the particular part 
of work in which most money can be saved is to build 
the piles compactly so that they will burn “clean.” 
Where brush piles are thrown together loosely the cost 
of repiling or ‘‘chunking up’? when burning them in order 
to “burn clean’’ has been proven to be nearly as great 
as the cost of the first piling. 

Brush piles should not generally be made extremely 
large nor piled in long winrows, but should be piled cem- 
pactly in medium sized piles. The limbs should all be 
cut off from the trunk of the tree so that the top will 
lie flat on the ground; brush should not be piled onto the 
top of a tree until all the limbs are first cut off. The 
tops will not burn clean unless this is done. 


Method of Destroying Brush. 

The most expensive method of destroying brush and 
debris from logging operations has been proven by actual 
practice to be the usual one of piling the brush as log- 
ging proceeds, and awaiting some future time which 
would be suitable, such as damp weather or the first 
snows of winter, before burning it. This method, how- 
ever, must be used at times in order to protect the forest 
from running fires during the dry season, since it is not 
always safe to burn the brush as logging proceeds. This 
method, however, practicaily makes two jobs of one 
which could as well be completed as the logging proceeds, 
when the forest is in such condition that it is safe to 
burn the brush, 

The most economical method of destroying the. brush 
and debris is to burn it as the logging proceeds whenever 
possible, as when the ground is covered with snow or-the 
forest floor is damp or in such condition that fires will 
not run and endanger the surrounding forest. 

The cost per acre necessarily varies according to the 
amount of brush and debris to be destroyed upon the 
individual acre and the existing conditions. <A_ better 
method of calculating the cost of brush piling and burn- 
ing is by the thousand feet, board measure, log scale; 
for while upon one acre there may be but two or three 
thousand feet of timber to be removed, on another, and 
perhaps immediately adjoining acre, there may be fifty 
thousand feet. Such varied conditions make the actual 
cost of bursing the brush per acre so vacillating and 
uncertain that unless one is thoroughly acquainted with 
the conditions upon which the average price was based, 
figures per acre would be of litt!e use in determining the 
probable cost of brush burning upon some other territory 
where the conditions might be entirely different. The 
best unit of calculation is per thousand feet, board 
measure, log scale. 

Where the operators have practiced burning the brush 
and debris as fast as logging proceeds, when a crew 
begins skidding they select desirable locations for burn- 
ing the brush where no damage will be caused to the 
standing trees and where they will least interfere with 
the ‘‘skidding.”” In such places one, two or three fires 
are started as conditions may require. As the limbs are 
cut off from the felled trees they are thrown onto the 
nearest fires. ‘These fires soon become a mass of live 
coals that will ignite and destroy the smaller limbs 
thrown upon them almost immediately and quickly reduce 
to coals the large green body limbs. A whole ‘“‘top’’ can 
often be hitched to the top log in a tree and hauled 
bodily along close to a fire by the skidding teams with- 
out loss of time or extra cost to the logger, thereby 
materially aiding the brush burning work. Operating in 
this manner the brush and debris is all burned when the 
logs are skidded and the job is completed except hauling 
the logs with no damage done to the forest. A decided 
advantage to the logger is gained by the skidding teams 
having a better opportunity to work over the cleaned up 
area from which the brush and limbs are removed and 
burned as skidding proceeds. As a result the danger of 
forest fires running in such locality is reduced to the 
minimum. 

Cost of Piling and Burning. 


Operating in this manner the cost of piling and burning 
brush has been found to be approximately the cost of 
one extra swamper for each skiddiag crew, which is ex- 
pected to skid or pile from 10,000 to 30,000 feet of logs 
a day, according to the “chance.” 

The cost of piling and burning the brush and debris 
logged to date on the Minnesota national forest, where 
the law requires that all brush and debris caused by 
logging operations shall be burned, has averaged about 
25 cents a thousand feet, this figure varying according 
to locality, the existing conditions on the different tracts 
logged and the executive ability of the crew doing the 
work. 

Where the brush was piled in the summer and burned 
later in the season when the conditions were favorable 
to prevent the spreading of fires the total area burned 
over by the fires used to destroy the piled brush was 
found by actual measurement to be apvroximately 7 
percent of the total area cut over in the logging opera- 
tions. Where the brush was burned as the logging pro- 
ceeded the actual area burned over by the fires used. to 
destroy the brush and debris was less than 2 percent of 
the area cut over in the logging. 

No damage has been caused to reserved seed trees by 
fires used to destroy brush and debris on the territory 


where logging operations have been completed. The dan- 
ger of forest fires in the future on the logged over area 
has been reduced to the minimum, since from lack of 
material to feed running fires they can now be success- 
fully combated and easily extinguished. This would have 
been impossible had the large amount of brush and debris 
caused by these lumbering operations been allowed to 
remain scattered over the ground. 

In burning piled brush fires should never be started 
when a strong wind is blowing. A calm day should 
always be selected for burning large areas of piled brush. 
Burning should begin on the side toward which the wind, 
if any, is tending, always leaving one or two piles not 
set afire between those that are set afire, so that there 
will be a cold air space around each fire. This method 
will lessen and break up the fierce drafts of heated air 
and solid flame, and will save the life of many seedlings 
and young trees standing between the different brush 
piles that would be killed if the brush piles were all 
burning at the same time.. After the first piles fired have 
burned down to coals the intermediate piles may be 
burned. When these have burned down to the proper 
stage start alternate piles in the next row and so on, 
always working back toward the wind, if any. This 
method of burning against the wind and firing alternate 
piles should be invariably followed when there is any 
breeze, but no fires should ever be started when a strong 
wind is blowing. After the first few outside rows of piles 
are burned there will be less danger of the fire getting 
beyond control and running into contiguous forests. 

Whenever large areas of brush are to be burned there 
should always be a sufficient number of men present, 
properly equipped with firefighting implements, to insure 
that the fire will not get beyond control after any fire is 
started. ; : 

In “firing’’ brush piles a cheap and very useful torch 
can be made by wrapping an old piece of burlap or cloth 
around the end of a stick or iron rod, winding it with 
wire and occasionally saturating it with kerosene oil. 
When lighted this can be thrust into the dry center of a 
brush pile and has been found very effective. 

B. F. MeMillan, of Ontonagan, and Mr. Felger, of the 
Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company, which operates both 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, were the next speakers, after 
which State Forester Griffith outlined the state’s policy 
and presented some of his ideas with relation to timber 
conservation. Mr. Griffith said that he wanted to work 
in harmony with the lumbermen of the state and urged 
the importance of forming an organization of timberland 
owners and meeting in conference to devise a better plan 
than the one which had been so vigorously objected to. 

A. L. Osborn moved that a committee of ten be ap- 
pointed by the chair to formulate a plan for a timberland 
owners’ association to have charge for the timberland 
owners of the state of such legislation and such nego- 
tiations for legislation as it may seem necessary to con- 
duet to conserve the interests of the timberland owners. 
This motion carried and the chair announced that he 
would appoint the committee later. 

State Senator Berge introduced a resolution favor- 
ing the location of the federal timber testing station in 
Wisconsin and the resolution carried, this concluding 
the business before the meeting, which adjourned. 

The committee appointed by the general conference 
to perfect plans for permanent organization to take up 
all matters in Wisconsin pertaining to forestry questions, 
coéperating with the forestry board, the forest commis- 
sioner and the committees of the legislature, to draft a 
new bill for forest preservation, to assist in creating 
a state patrol of fire wardens to act under the state 
forestry commission and to assist in procuring evidence 
for the prosecution of violators of forest fire law, and 
to interest itself in all matters pertaining to the pro- 
tection of private and publie timber lands, was as 
follows: 

J. T. Barber, Eau Claire, chairman; W. H. Bissell, Wau- 
sau; George H. Atwood, Stillwater; Andrew Week, Stevens 
Point; W. H. Mylrea, Wausau; A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh; A. R. 
Owen, Owen; O. W. Brightman, Wausaukee; C. A. Goodman, 
Marinette; William Irvine, Chippewa Falls. 





TO CONSOLIDATE BRITISH TIMBER HOLDINGS. 


Announcement is made of the organization of the 
American Timber Holding Company at Minneapolis last 
week. The company now holds title to about 1,500,000,- 
000 feet of timber, located principally in western British 
Columbia, accessible to tidewater, with a very small tract 
in northwestern Washington. The authorized capital 
stock of the company is $6,000,000. 

In effect the company means the consolidation of a 
number of important timber holdings in British, Co- 
lumbia which heretofore have been owned by individuals. 
The object of the company is to acquire additional 
tracts from time to time and additional issues of stock 
will be made to cover the value of the timber. The com- 
pany’s plans do not contemplate engaging in the manu- 
facture of lumber at present, although such a course may 
be adopted later. 

The officers of the company are: 


President—M. J. Scanlon, Minneapolis; president of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. 

Vice president—Former Governor Edward Scofield, Minne- 
apolis. 

PV ice president—P. M. Starnes, heavy owner of British 
Columbia stumpage. 

Treasurer—W. S. Dwinnell, president of the Frazer River 
Tannery Company, British Columbia. 

Secretary—Theodore M. Knappen. 


All the officers, with the exception of the secretary, 
will serve in the capacity of directors and, in addition, 
the following gentlemen have been elected to the board 
of directors: 


F. B. Lynch, vice president of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, operating mills in British Columbia. 

Kk. C. Warner, identified with the Piper, Douglas, Warner 
elevator interests. 

Fred E. Kenaston, president of the Minneapolis Thresher 
Company : vice president of the Northwestern National bank, 
Minneapolis, and also connected with the Union Lumber 
Company, operating in British Columbia. 

Henry Salzer, La Crosse, Wis., president of the Henry 
Salzer Seed Company and owner of large timber holdings in 
British Columbia. . 

kK. E. Pinney, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, president of the EF. F. 
Pinney Coal Company and also interested in the timber 
holdings in British Columbia. 

Judge ¢. C. Chittendon, Cadillac, Mich., president of the 
Chittendon Lumber Company, with holdings in Washington. 

M. J.’ Landon, Winona, Minn., director of the First Na- 
tional bank, of Winona. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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REPORT OF MINNESOTA TAX COMMISSION ON LOG AND TIMBER TAXATION. 


Body Favors Exempting Standing Timber from Taxation and Tax Logs When and Where Cut With a Nominal Tax on Land. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—The Minnesota tax com- « 
mission has devoted an important chapter of its annual 
report to the legislature to ‘‘ Taxation of Logs and Tim- 
ber.’’ The report was issued today. The members of 
the commission—F., L. MeVey, Samuel Lord and O. M. 
Hall—secured reports covering a wide range of subjects 
from lumber companies of the state, and their conclusions 
are interesting. The commission finds that compared with 
other property standing timber pays a low rate and that 
there is no equality, taxes ranging all the way from 1 
to 50 cents on a thousand feet. It favors a change in 
the system which will exempt standing timber, place a 
nominal tax on the land and tax the logs when cut, thus 
encouraging reforestation and holding of timber. Below 
is given the chapter containing the specific definitions and 
figures relating to logs and timber: 


CHAPTER X. 


Taxation of Logs and Timber. 


The taxation of timber. products, whether standing in 
stumpage or in transit to the saw mills, is a serious prob- 
lem in Minnesota; serious to the local government because 
under existing law logs in transit are taxable where owned; 
serious to the owners of timber land in that fixed charges 
against their property increase each day without any income 
from it. As the years go by the local governments find their 
assessed valuations decreasing and the burden of government 
materially increasing with the decline in the amount of 
standing timber. On one side the contention is that the 
valuation is too small and on the other that the taxes are so 
heavy that the owner is forced to cut his timber in order to 
reduce the fixed charge against his property. 


Definitions: Real and Personal Property. 


Under the definition of real property in the statutes of 
Minnesota timber is a part of the land. The definition reads 
as follows: 

Real property, for the purposes of taxation, shall be con- 
strued to include the land itself and all buildings, structures 
and improvements or other fixtures of whatsoever kind there- 
on and all rights and privileges thereto belonging or in any 
wise appertaining, and all mines, minerals. quarries, fossils 


and trees on or under the same. (Section 796, Revised Laws 
of 1905.) 


The law defining personal property states that personal 
property includes all goods, chattels, moneys and effects. No 
specific mention is made of logs as personal property. In 
section 822, Revised Laws of 1905, the taxation of logs 
intended for shipment to another state is specifically re- 
ferred to: 

The personal property pertaining to the business of a 
merchant or of a manufacturer shall be listed in the town 
or district where his business is carried on: Provided that 
logs and timber cut from lands within and designed to be 
transported out of this state shall be assessed and taxed in 
the taxing district where found on Mav 1: and all taxes 
thereon shall be paid into the different funds of the county 
of the taxing district and of the state as other taxes are 
naid. and such taxes shall be a lien upon such logs and 
timber. which shall not be removed bevond the borders of 
this state until all such taxes are paid in full. 


Rule of Taxing Personal Property as Applied to Logs. 


The rule of taxing personal property owned in the state 
requires that logs destined for manufacture in Minnesota 
should be taxed against the owner at the place of manufac- 
ture. This has been the rule of assessing logs for many 
years. The principle involved in this statement is the gen- 
eral one that “‘taxes, as respects the personal property of a 
resident owner, are not imposed on the property but against 
the owner.” The proceeding is in personam, not in rem. 
“The resident owner of personal property is charged with 
taxes on account of, and measured by, the property which 
he owns.” He is taxable at his residence, wherever the 
property may be. In the case of Clark vs. County of Stearns, 
47 Minn. 552, the supreme court says: 

Their jurisdiction (referring to the county board of 
equalization) to assess the plaintiff at his nlace of residence. 
it must be insisted, did not depend upon the property being 
within their county, nor unon the fact that it was property 
taxable against him at that place. It was in the exercise of 
their jurisdiction, in the discharge of the duty which rested 
unon them by reason of the plaintiff's residence within their 
district, and his liability to taxation there. that they were 
by law empowered to inquire and determine whether the 
property in question was taxable to him at that place. 


The rule regarding personal property of residents is sup- 
plemented by the rule dealing with the taxation of the per- 
sonal property of manufacturing or mercantile establish- 
ments. which reads in this way: The personal property per- 
taining to the business of a merchant or of a manufacturer 
shall be listed in the town or district where his business is 
carried on. See State vs. Clarke, 64 Minn. 556. In view 
of the great interest taken in this question in some of the 
counties of the state it is desirable to make the matter 
perfectly clear as it now stands. To that purpose a portion 
of the decision of the supreme court in the case of State 
ex rel. Board of County Commissioners vs. R. C. Dunn, 86 
Minn. 301, is reproduced here. It is as follows: 


As we have already stated, there is no dispute or contro- 
versy about the facts. The relators are nonresidents of the 
state but doing business therein. with their nvrincipal place 
of business at Duluth, in St. Louis county. The property in 
Carlton county was there temporarily and used exclusively in 
connection with the manufacturing business at Duluth. No 
lumber was manufactured or kent for sale in Carlton county. 

The same rule must be applied as was laid down in Minne- 
apolis & N. Ele. Co. vs. Board of County Commissioners of 
Clay County, supra. It was there held that the property of 
a merchant stored in a county other than that in which he 
earried on his business was not subject to taxation where 
stored unless kent there for sale. Relators’ property was 
not kept in Carlton county for the purpose of being there 
manufactured into lumber or for sale. It is not decisive that 
an agent of relators’ listed the property in that county, for 
it appears that he had no authority to do so. The general 
manager of relators’ business maintained his headquarters 


at Duluth and he had general charge of their business in 
this gtate, and the act of the agent in Carlton county, who 
was simply engaged in getting out logs to be transported to 
Duluth, is not binding. 


Continuing the court said: 

Doubtless some property of the character of that involved 
in this controversy may, because of its location at a place 
outside the county in which its owner conducts his business 
of manufacturing, escape taxation, but the remedy is with 
the legislature. It is within the power of that tribunal to 
provide for its taxation at the place where actualy located. 


Extent of Timber and Loss of Taxes. 

Such are the conditions and the rules of law under which 
the inhabitants of the timber counties feel they are being 
deprived of their proper share of the revenue which should 
come to their local governments but which goes, as soon as 
the timber is cut, to the towns or villages in which the manu- 
facturing plants are situated. In the last twenty-seven 
years 39,000,000,000 feet of timber have been cut in Minne- 
sota; the taxes upon it for the year in which the timber is 
cut, when paid, have gone into the coffers of the state and 
the tills of such counties as Washington, Winona, Stearns, 
Hennepin and St. Louis without any benefit to many of the 
counties where the timber was actually logged. 

The estimates of merchantable timber in the state,. includ- 
ing white pine, norway pine, jack pine, hardwoods, balsams, 
cedar, tamarack, spruce and poplar, vary from the 5,373,- 
800,000 feet said by the census bureau in bulletin No. 77, 
1905, to have been owned in Minnesota by lumbermen to 
the 20,968,902,000 feet estimated as standing by General An- 
drews, forestry commissioner of the state, in 1908. The 
holdings of the lumbermen are largely pine lands, the re- 
maining portion being in the possession of settlers, specu- 
lators and the state and federal governments. 


STATE FORESTRY COMMISSIONER'S ESTIMATE OF 
TIMBER, 1908, BY COUNTIES. 
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eee ee 
DETAILED STATEMENT OF TIMBER ESTIMATED AS STANDING IN 
MINNESOTA. 

Rough estimate by Gen. C. C. Andrews, forestry commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, August, 1908, of the total amount of 
merchantable standing timber, board measure, and cords of 
standing wood for fuel.* 

AITKIN COUNTY. 

It is estimated that each full township in this and the 
following twenty counties contains on an average 1,500 
acres, yielding twenty cords of wood each, exclusive of mer- 
chantable timber. Twenty-one counties are assumed to con- 
tain in the aggregate 1,000 townships of land: 





ii aan.e eras 2,304,000 | Tack pine ...... 8,000,000 
ae 7,000,000 | Norway pine.... 5,000,000 
Basswood ..... 7,680,000 | White pine..... 3,000,000 
Birch. white OS are 40,000,000 
and yellow... 3,072,000 | Spruce ........ 88,400,000 
COOGEE .ccccees 10,000,000 | Tamarack ..... 19,000,000 
Se 1,536,000 | renin eine 
MED 6.6.00 00 2,688,000 | ME. chines 138,074,000 
ME o3i-s shia ns 400,000 | 
BECKER COUNTY. 
PR ere oe 960,000 | Jack pine....... 5,000,000 
Balsam 3,000,000 | Norway pine.... 5,000,000 
Basswood ..... 3,200,000 | White pine..... 8,000,000 
Birch, white aa me ace. eras 30,000,000 
and yellow... 1,280,000 | Spruce ........ 16,000,000 
ae 640.000 | Tamarack 8,000,000 
eee ee 1,120,000 | —_—__—___—_ 
NE oi.6 8 o-o:0.0: 6s 1,500,000 | | ane 84,700,000 
BELTRAMI COUNTY. 
Ash ...<.....- 24,000,000 | Oak ........... 2,200,000 
Balm of Gilead. 200,000,000 | Tack pine....... 325,000,000 
Balsam ....+ 800,000,000 | Norway pine.... 300,000,000 
Basswood ..... 80,000,000 | White pine..... 225.000,000 
Birch. white ee 300,000,000 
and yellow 32,000,000 | Spruce ........ 400,000,000 
eS 140,000,000 | Tamarack 750,000,000 
ae 16,000,000 | —_—__— 
IED. o.-0:0.8-0-0 init 28,000,000 | Total ....... 3,122,200,000 
CARLTON COUNTY. 
I Gin die sibsiex 1,152,000 | Jack pine...... 6,000,000 
Balsam : 4,000,000 | Norway pine.... 8,000,000 
Basswood ..... 3,860,060 | White pine..... 7,000,900 
Birch, white ae 35,000,000 
and yellow... 1,536,000 |! Spruce ........ 19,200,000 
ee 768,000 | Tamarack ..... 9,000,000 
SR 1,344,000 —— one 
Ma satecaces 550,000| Total ....... 97,410,000 
CASS COUNTY. 
CS ee 3,360,000 | Jack pine...... 205,000,000 
0 ae 11,000,000 | Norway pine.... 180,000,000 
Basswood ..... 11,200,000! White pine..... 175,000,000 
Birch. white eee 112,000,000 
and yellow... 4,480,000 | Spruce ........ 56.000,000 
Seo 15,000,000 | Tamarack ...... 28,000,000 
Elm . ee 2.000,000 | <ctdiacipahitnasea taba 
BRRMEO cic cccee 3,920,000 | , Le 808,160,000 
RE See 1,200,000 
CLEARWATER COUNTY. 
Ash .....s0++ 1,200,000 | Tack pine....... 20,000,000 
Basswood ..... 8,200,000 | Norway pine.... 25,000,000 


* Published as a part of the report of the congressional 
committee on pulp and paper investigation. 
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CROW WING COUNTY. 


304,000 
2,000,000 
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1,120,000 
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ITUBBARD COUNTY. 


- 


,750.000 | Jack pine 


800,000 | Norway pine.... 


800,000 | White pine 


320,000 | Spruce 
160,000 | Tamarack 


| Poplar ... whee 


380,000 | 


1,450,000 | 


Total 


ITASCA COUNTY. 
16,080,000 | Oak 


75:000,000 | Jack pine 


52,000,000 | Norway pine... . 
53,600,000 | White pine... 


21,440,000 | Spruce 


| Poplar 


80,000,000 | Tamarack 


10,620,000 | 
18,760,000 | 


KANABE 


Total 


Cc COUNTY. 


350,000 | Norway pine... 


250,000 | Poplar 
820,000 | Spruce 


| White pine.... ; 


650,000 | Tamarack 
1,300,000 | 


2,000,000 | 


Total 


KOOCHICHING COUNTY. 
22, E20,G001 Oak .cocc ccs 
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70,400,000 | White pine 


28,160,000 | Snruce 
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14,400,000 | Oak 


65,000,000 | Jack pine. 


48,000,000 | Norway pine.. 
84,000,000 | White pine... 


18,200,000 | Spruce 


LL) ae 


80,000.000 | Tamarack 
9.600.000 | 


16,800,000 | 


Total 


MILLE LACS COUNTY. 
550,000 | Norway pine... . 
450,000 | White pine..... 


450,000 | Poplar 


780,000 | 


— 


.200,000 | 


Total 


600,000 | 

MORRISON COUNTY. 
400.000 | Nérway pine. . 
400,000 | White pine.... 


1. PODER? 0.000% 


160,000 | Spruce 
150,000 | Tamarack .. 
240,000 | 


650.000 | 


3,000,0000 | 
OTTER TAIL COUNTY. 


1,600,000 | Oak 


600,000 | Poplar ........ 


300.000 | Tamarack 


220.000. | -- 
600,000 | ‘Total........ 
PINE COUNTY. 
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ROSEAU COUNTY. 
500,000 | Oak 
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ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 
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WADENA COUNTY. 





J. Serre 650,000 | Jack pine....... 20,000,000 
Halsam ....... 500,000 | Norway pine.... 10,000,000 
Basswood ..... 500,000 | White pine..... 8,000,000 
tirch, white and >, 5,000,000 

yellow ...... 200,000 | Spruce ........ 2,500,000 
2 a : 175,000 | Tamarack ...... 1,000,000 
MAGNO s0:0.0:0:0 0% 200,000 -—-————__-——_—- 
WE sunaeseues 550,000 BOER cc ccceed 49,275,000 


The total stand of pine (jack, norway and whitg) in the 
tate according to the figures given above is 9,294,900,000 
vet, worth somewhere between $45,000,000 and $95,000,000 
t the present time. In Mahnomen and Stearns counties is a 
onsiderable additional pine stumpage. ‘The returns secured 
y the tax commission in a reassessment of seven townships 
in Becker county would indicate that the estimates of the 
orestry commissioner are conservative and below the actual 
mount of the stand. 

The Becker county reassessment, made on the estimates 
f competent cruisers who went through the timber care- 
ully, disclosed 147,000,000 feet of pine. If the same dis- 
repuncy between the commissioner's estimates and those 
{ cruisers holds good for other counties, Minnesota must 
ave about 27,000,000,000 feet of timber instead of 20,968,- 
102,000 feet as reported above, of which possibly one-third 

pine. 

Referring again to the United States census, it appears 
hat in 1905 there were 126 logging or timber camps in 
« state, employing a capital of $4,804,540; the total value 

their output was $16,062,014. The saw mills of the 
ate, according to the same authority, numbered 190, with 

capital of $22,399,739 and a product of $25,848,222; the 
aning mills numbered 192, with a capital of $7,059,814 
nd a product of $21,407,480. Again referring to the census 
port, bulletin 77, it appears that the stumpage in Minne- 
ia was worth on the average $4.65 a thousand feet, and 
aw logs $10.81 a thousand feet. These are the figures for 
i005 and the prices for stumpage have gone up rather than 
down in the three years since the average was made out, 


The Assessment of Timber Lands, Lumber and Logs. 


the comparison of the figures and estimates given above 
with the assessment of 1908 will bring out some interesting 
its relative to the share of the tax burden borne by the 
mber industry. During the year 1907-1908 the cut in 
Minnesota was something more than a billion feet of logs. 
lo this amount should be added the cuts made by private, 
mall concerns and settlers which were not sealed. Tak 
ing, however, 1,000,000,000 feet as a conservative estimate 
ind using the census average of $10.81 giv@s the value of 
s in Minnesota on May 1, 1908, as approximately $10,810,- 
ouu. The timber standing in Beltrami county is estimated 
by General Andrews to be %,122,200,000 fee.; of this 
mount $50,000,000 feet are norway, white and jack pine, 
worth on the basis of $4.79 a thousand feet on the stump, 
reported in the census bulletin No, 77, page 22, the 
sum of $4,071,500. On the basis of 50 percent of value 
ihe assessment would be $2,035,750, or a sum equal to 50.4 
percent of the entire real estate assessment of Beltrami 
county. In Cook county the value of the pine timber, tig- 
ured on the same basis as that of Beltrami county, is 
$2,215,375, a sum practically equal to the total assessment 
of the real estate in the county. 
the table given below being limited to but 1,500 acres of 
timber land, the variations in the tax statements do not 
show as great differences as actually exist when the whole 
timber body is considered ; hence the statement can undoubt- 
be made that the taxes on timber vary from less than 
1 cent a thousand feet to 50 cents a thousand feet. The 
a\erage tax may be assumed to be in the neighborhood of 


n more than 15 cents a thousand feet of timber. The . 


i\erage tax a thousand feet as given in a descriptive table 
i I’ cents. 


The Taxation of Standing Timber 


the carrying charges against property in timber lands are 
li y and it is contended that the cutting of the timber 
istened on that account before it is really matured. 
1 is the burden of the opposition to the existing system 
of taxing timber lands, and on that basis various sugges- 
ticus have been made regarding a change in the present 
uw ihod. One or two of these will be considered before 
th close of the chapter. 
ie amount of the charges against timber holdings has 
placed at different figures. Taking for the sake of the 
iple the value of the stumpage when bought a few years 
and the average taxes on the thousand feet of timber, 
idea may be secured of the burden resting on such 
As near as the tax commission has been able to 
iu tain interest charges are not far from 23 cents and 
t s 15 cents a thousand feet, making the annual cost 38 
u au thousand feet. As the years go on this amount 
ines a part of cost and might readily be assumed to 
ly interest also: In ten years’ time the taxes on each 
t sand feet of standing timber will amount to $1.50, the 
ii rest compounded making a total carrying 
chirge of $3.87. The cost of logging can not be placed 
‘it loss than $4.50 a thousand, though this would vary with 
tl logging chance, to which must be added the original 
et of the timber land, which we have assumed to be $4.65 


zs & 


to $2.37, 


a thousand, Assembling the costs, it appears that the 
owner must have $13.02 a thousand if he is to come out 
ey at the end of ten years with a profit of 6 percent. 
From this cost should be deducted the amount secured from 
the sale of the cut over land. 


Suggestions for the Taxation of Timber Lands. 


\!ll of the suggestions made regarding the taxation of 
timber lands have as their fundamental principle the sepa- 
ration of the value of the land from the value of the 
timber. While this has not been the practice in Minnesota 
in making an assessment, the law has not permitted the 
exemption of the timber from taxation. The assessor in 
Minnesota separates the land and the timber for convenience 
in making the valuation. ‘The argument advanced for ex- 
emMpting timber lands from taxation (on the timber only) 


is to encourage better forestry methods and to check the 
rapid denuding of these valuable properties. It is a ques- 
tion how much encouragement would be given by exempting 
timber from annual taxes when interest charges are greater 
than the amount of the tax and in consequence the principle 
deterrent to holding timber for long periods of time. 

It has been suggested that the land itself should be taxed 
upon a nominal assessment while the timber on the land 
should remain exempt from taxation until it is cut. When 
cut a tax of so much a thousand feet should be levied 
against it. Upon this point the Vermont tax commission 
in its report for 1908 says (pp. 83 and 84): 

This subject is comparatively a new one in this country 
and we have not as on many others, the benefit of the 
experience of other states. ‘The evil effects, however, of 
the present method of taxation as applied to forests are so 
obvious and are working such injury to these vital interests 
that we believe the legislature should take some action. 

The merits of the proposed method appear to us to be 
clear. A tax of 50 cents a thousand feet of lumber and 
30 cents a cord of wood cut for manufacturing purposes 
would produce an annual revenue of probably $150,000. 

When it is considered that this tax is to be paid but once 
in the lifetime of a tree, and that it would be paid out 
of unearned increment, it can not be regarded as burden- 
some, 

A strict enforcement of existing law would almost cer- 
tainly result in wholesale deforestation of the most speedy 
and destructive character. The law contemplates and re- 
quires the appraisal of timber land, as of all other property, 
at its “true value in money.” ‘Timber bearing land is now 
generally appraised at a fraction of its just value. To 
suddenly raise the appraisal to comply with the statutory 
requirement, including the full value of all standing timber, 
and to levy local rates of taxation on this appraisal year 
ufter year, would impose a burden which owners of this 
class of property would not endure when it could be avoided 
by immediate close cutting 

It seems to us that something, even in the way of experi- 
ment, is better than to allow the present conditions to 
continue. 

While not adopting the views set forth by the Vermont 
commission, the Minnesota commission believes the plan has 
merit worthy of serious consideration. ‘The state forestry 
commissioner, General Andrews, accepts the principle of the 
plan but is opposed to the extension of the exemption area 
to more than forty to eighty acres owned by one individual. 
Such treatment would unquestionably tend to hold back the 
sales of timber Jands to the lumber companies but it would 
not be an incentive to the companies to check their cutting 
operations on lands already under their control. 

A Massachusetts committee in a report to the general 
court has the following to say about the Minnesota bounty 
system of encouraging tree planting: 

In Minnesota $440,000 has been spent in bounties, the 
amount appropriated being $20,000 a year. The law has 


been in operation since 1877. ‘The bounty is at the rate of 
$2.50 an acre. It is claimed by those who are in a position 
to know that some 5v,000 acres of standing timber can be 
traced directly to the operation of this law. It will be 
seen at a plance that, although the law has accomplished 
results, it has done so at an enormous cost. 

This statement was made in 1905. 


Assessment Under Present Law. 


The failure of the socalled wide open tax amendment to 
pass at the 1908 election delays the possibility of changing 
the method of taxing timber lands for many years unless 
the supreme court passes favorably upon the suit now pend- 
ing in the courts. The data so far obtained by the commis- 
sion indicates that timber lands are assessed at a less 
value than other real estate. If the assessment of timber 
lands must continue to be made under the existing law, 
the enforcement of the law will necessitate a material in- 
crease in the assessment. As shown above, the present 
assessment results in a heavy tax; it may readily be sup- 
posed therefore that an increase of assessment at local tax 
rates will bring to bear a burden that the lumber industry 
may have difficulty in meeting. There is, however, no 
option in the matter. As rapidly as possible the commission 
expects to make by competent cruisers careful estimates of 
the merchantable timber standing in the state. This has 
been done in Becker county where the assessment of the 
timber lands brought to light a large stumpage value that 
had been practically ignored in the making of previous 
assessments. 

The method of taxing logs under the present law is any- 
thing but satisfactory. The law regards them as personal 
property, taxable where manufactured into lumber. As it 
is now, the county where the timber stands loses the tax 
the year the cut is made, and even though the logs are in 
the county the tax goes to another local government many 
miles away. Justice would seem to demand that logs should 
be made an exception to the present law and be taxed where 
cut. Such a rule would undoubtedly increase the values 
now listed under item 17-A in the assessment list. The 
objection to this has been in the past the varying values 
put upon logs in the different assessment districts by asses- 
sors, but under proper supervision this objection can be 
practically removed. The problem of taxing timber and 
timber land is not met by merely changing the place of 
taxation, but can be met only by a revision and a restate- 
ment of the present law, in which is recognized the differ- 
ence between the land and the timber, and that timber is 
a crop which is reaped but once in many years and there- 
fore taxable but once, instead of annually as at present. 





CREDITS OF THE RETAIL LUMBER YARD, 


Paper Read by W. F. McCue at the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Meeting, at Denver, Col., January 15. 


I have been asked by your committee on program to 
prepare for this meeting a paper dealing with the subject 
of “Credits cf the Retail Lumber Yard.” My experience 
having been almost, if not entirely, with the smaller yards, 
whose trade comes largely from the farmer, the stockman 
and small merchant, I will not attempt to cover what might 
be called “city trade,’ but will treat with the subjeet as 
the country yard has to do with it. 

This is a subject on which could well be written a book 
rather than a paper—one which is deserving of a year of 
solid thought instead of a day of hasty composition, and 
entitled to serious consideration from a committee selected 
from the oldest and wisest of our membership in place of 
entrusting the problem to one who is frank to admit he has 
been unable to handle the matter in anything like a satis- 
factory manner. 

I am sure I will not meet with argument from any gen- 
tlemen present who operate a retail yard when I say it is 
the one part of the business which does most to make the 
business unprofitable on the investment instead of profitable, 
unpleasant instead of pleasant and causes envy toward the 
neighbor who is more fortunate in having embarked in a 
line of trade which by codperation, later moulded into 
custom, has established for his terms of sale bordering more 
on a cash basis. 

I do not think the extension of credit from the standpoint 
of direct losses, meaning accounts charged to profit and loss, 
to be the most serious phase of this matter, our lien laws 
affording protection against large losses and as a rule 
limiting the charge offs to the accounts too small to justify 
liens or heavy expenses for collecting—the exception gen- 
erally being where we have placed an unworthy confidence 
in a contractor and allowed the responsible party or pur- 
chaser, in fact, to be released and our time limit for lien 
to expire. ‘The fact, however, that small losses are the 
general rule has undoubtedly played a very important in- 
fluence in tearing down rather than building up clearly 
defined and well established terms of sale to govern the 
extension of credit; at any rate it must be admitted and 
seriously deplored that there are very few country yards 
today who have succeeded in convincing their customers 
that they have any regular terms of sale which must be 
complied with, and if we were asked the question as to 
what our terms are we would probably be compelled to say, 
“It all depends on circumstances,” 


Terms of Sale. 

A few days ago I asked a friend of mine, who operates 
a retail yard, what were his “terms of sale.”” He looked at 
me in a blank sort of manner, apparently not understanding 
my meaning. I again said, ‘“‘your terms of sale.” “Oh,” he 
said, I simply say “drive in.” I think this was a very 
frank statement and one which pretty well covers the terms 
of sale of most country yards. 

_I insist it is all wrong; I contend we should have clearly 
and well defined terms of sale and that these terms should 
be absolutely ironclad and any lumberman refusing or fail- 
ing to cojperate with his neighbor in building up and main- 
taining these terms is ignoring the most necessary step of 
reform to make the retail lumber yard investment a profit 
able one. p 


To demonstrate the necessity of a reform movement in 
this direction I wish to give it as my best judgment that 
of the total business done during 1908 by the retailers here 
present 25 percent of the amount is loaned out to your 
customers; that for every $1,000 you have invested in stock 
necessary to conduct your business you have $4,000 invested 
in notes and accounts and that your total net gain for the 
year does not represent over 40 percent of the amount of, 
your outstanding. In other words, your total profits for 
the last two and one-half years are loaned out to your 
customers. This means that we have allowed ourselves to 
embark in the banking business, and are taking away from 
the banker the business to which he is entitled and at the 
same time decreasing our profits on our investments approxi- 
mately 33144 percent. 

Profits Not as Great as Formerly. 


It is now an admitted fact among lumbermen that we 
can not longer hope for the profits of earlier days; that we 
must content ourselves with a reasonable rate of interest 
on our investment. If this condition is to be improved 
upon it must be done by reducing investments and if invest- 
ments are to be reduced it must be done by conducting our 
business with a less amount invested in outstanding 
accounts, and if this result is to be accomplished we must 
take the necessary step and codperate with our neighbor, 
adopting rules of credit which will mean more than the 
terms we now have printed on our billheads and which will 
limit the length of time we are to have our money loaned 
out to our customers. 

I would endeavor to correct this existing evil by having 
the lumbermen codperate with each other by counties or 
districts. Associations of this kind would be absolutely 
within the requirements of the law and there could be 
adopted uniform terms of sale which in all cases would 
govern. 

In the way of a suggestion as to what these terms should 
be, I would advise a discount for cash of 2 percent; would 
recommend that our regular terms of sale stipulate that all 
bills are positively due the 10th of the month following that 
in which the goods are purchased, and I would consider as 
the most important feature of these terms the limiting of 
credit under any and all circumstances to sixty days from 
date of purchase, which is the time allowed us to pay for 
our goods from the date they are put in transit. 

Place a Limit on Credit. 

I think it is important to every retailer that he use in 
his business a duplicate or triplicate sales slip and that for 
each sale one of these slips or tickets be made out and 
signed by the buyer, or if necessary to convenience by the 
party receiving the goods, and on this ticket I would print 
conspicuously these terms in red ink, and would then insist 
on them to the letter. Your best customers can take no 
offense when you give them your limit of credit and there 
is no reason why the time extended should be longer than 
that in which you are absolutely compelled to settle or be 
discredited with those from whom you buy. 

You may figure your money is only worth a certain rate 
of interest, but if you do your line should be the banking 
business, not the lumber business, because in that line you 
would be loaning a part of your depositors’ money, and will 
not be a menace to your neighbor in preventing him from 
maki a percentage on his investment above the customary 
rate of interest, and he is certainly entitled to it because of 
it being a more hazardous business than securities placed in 
a safety deposit vault. 
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KEYSTONE STATE RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS IN SECOND ANNUAL. 


Splendid Meeting Held at Johnstown, Pa—Present Mechanics’ Law Cause of Animated Discussion—Kind Words for American Lumberman. 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Jan. 29.—With one day packed as 
full of business as an egg is of meat, another devoted 
to an inspection of one of the most complete lumber 
manufacturing plants in the country, and the whole 
topped off tonight with a splendid banquet, spiced by ad- 
dresses of some of the Keystone state’s most gifted ora- 
tors, the members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania has good reason to feel that its 
second annual convention, which began here yesterday 
morning, was an unqualified success from every point of 
view. Close to half of the more than 500 members were 
present, and few of them had any moments which were 
not taken up with something either for their profit or 
their pleasure. 

The sessions were held in Crystal hall, the Crystal 
hotel being headquarters for the visitors. Business 
began yesterday at 10 a. m., with the calling to order 
by President Charles F. Eggers, of Uniontown, and was 
kept up with the speed clutch in until almost 6 o’clock 
last evening, with a brief intermission for luncheon. 
Mayor Alexander Wilson welcomed the visitors with a 
neat speech, in which he assured them that the town 
was theirs as long as they wished to stay. He did not 
hand them any key to the city gates, he said, for on 
this one occasion the key had been thrown into the well 
and it would not be fished out until after the lumbermen 
had gone home—provided they were able to tear them- 





R. R. THOMAS, OF JOHNSTOWN, PA., 
President, Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


selves away after once tasting of Johnstown hospitality. 
He hoped they would find here everything they wanted, 
and if they did not they should not be backward about 
asking for it. 

The task of replying to the mayor’s welcome was dele- 
gated to Edwin M. Hill, president of the Greater Pitts- 
burg Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which he did 
very cleverly. Johnstown, he said, is a clean city— 
almost as clean as Pittsburg. At least it ought to be 
clean, because at the last census it was credited with 
seventy-four barbers. It is a growing town, as indicated 
by the establishment here of a large number of archi- 
tects, eight retail and three wholesale lumber dealers. 
And then again it is a ‘‘wet’’ town, as is indicated by 
the fact that it has more bartenders than preachers, of 
whom there are not less than fifty. The presence of 
over 100 policemen and constables shows that Johnstown 
is a safe place, notwithstanding the fact that restaurant 
keepers will not be responsible for coats and hats taken 
or exchanged. It distinctly is not a one-horse town, 
though at one time it was a one-mule canal town. ‘‘It 
is a growing city,’’ continued Mr. Hill, ‘‘and it grows 
a la Roosevelt, as is shown by « census report that 
declares there are in Johnstown sixteen families number- 
ing twenty-one members or over, and more than fifty 
families with at least fifteen members each.’’ 

Secretary Rightor’s Report. 

The report of the secretary, A. C. Rightor, of Pitts- 
burg, which was next presented, was a very comprehen- 
sive review of the association’s year, as follows: 

If you go into a large factory or power house where big 
and powerful engines and machinery are used and you see 
everything running so smoothly that not a jar is felt, 
although the mighty wheels are making hundreds of revo- 
lutions a minute, you at once come to the conclusion that 
everything is all right—that the machinery is in perfect 
order. 

Again, if you take an ocean trip and go out on the deck 
of a steamer and look vut upon the water for miles around 
you and hardly a riffle is to be seen—-—you naturally feel 
perfectly safe and secure. The above is a good illustration 
of the way this association has been running since our 
last meeting at Erie, and the latter sentence briefly describes 
how the members have felt. It is true that we have had a 
few complaints in regard to ay ge but a letter to 
the guilty parties has generally fixed things without having 
to go any further. 

Amendment to Lien Law. 


At the first annual convention of this association, held at 
Uniontown last January, the mechanics’ lien law was dis- 
cussed and a prominent member of the association, who 
elaims that he has filed more liens than anybody else, said 
that he had come to the conclusion that the present lien 
law was very little more than a bluff at protection, while 
others have claimed that it was gotten up more in the 
interest of the attorneys than anyone else, which means 


° 
if you want to be sure that you have done the many things 
required by the law—the remembering of which requires the 
brains of a good lawyer—you have to consult an attorney 
or send one along with the lien to make it effective. 

After the matter was pretty thoroughly discussed it was 
thought advisable to have a committee appointed to draft 
an amendment to the objectionable part and submit at the 
midsummer meeting. The committee was appointed and 
drafted a very satisfactory amendment—so good, in fact, 
that it was unanimously adopted by the association and the 
secretary was instructed to take the matter up with the 
various associations throughout the state that would be in- 
terested in the matter. 

A recent edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a most 
excellent and timely article on this subject and it would 
be profitable to anyone to read it. There is no doubt that 
too little care is given to the proper housing of lumber and 
hundreds of dollars are lost in single cases through deterio- 
ration. We honestly believe that it will prove a most valu- 
able investment to any retailer, no matter where located, 
if he will subscribe to and read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Problems to Solve. 


In the report of the secretary of the Indiana Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, given in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, he says that at the end of twenty-five years of suc- 
cessful existence they still have problems to solve and there 
was never greater need for association work among the 
retail lumbermen than at present. He goes on to say: 
“At the American Lumber ‘Trades Congress at Minneapolis 
in June last were represented twenty manufacturing and 
wholesale lumber associations, covering practically the whole 
of the United States and Canada. ‘These various associa- 
tions make the grading rules for their products and fix the 
terms upon which they are sold.” 

It is not necessary to tell you that as the supply of 
timber diminishes the grades are lowered, and you are 
being asked, and in some cases forced, to accept scant thick- 
ness and width, short and odd lengths, and upon arbitrary 
terms. The individual dealer is a small factor in the cor- 
rection of the numerous trade abuses. It is only through 
our associations, and then it depends upon the strength and 
harmony of membership, can we hope to secure recognition. 
The very life of our business depends upon all of us work- 
ing as one. We must rise above petty differences and as a 
great united body of intelligent merchants command the 
respect and obtain the consideration to which we are justly 
entitled. 

The tendency of the time is toward the centralization of 
business in the great cities. We stand for the preservation 
and growth of the hamlets and towns, and it can be only 
through modern methods of merchandising that we may 
expect to keep our trade from going to the large socalled 
mail order houses. ‘These are problems we can not get 
uway from, and every retail dealer in the state owes it to 
himself to become an active member of this association. 

Secretary Scearce has shown some of the true values of 
association work and the importance of every retailer 
being a member of his state association, and for the benefit 
of those present who are not members of this association, 
let me say that it does not pay to be in the rut—sticking 
there in the mud all alone, when it is your privilege to come 
out upon the solid highway and go along with ease, is bad 
policy. It is also your opportunity to know what is going 
on among your fellow dealers by being associated with 
them—in other words, being cne of the boys—so we invite 
you to come and go along with us and we will do you 
good, 

Mutual Fire Insurance. 


It was your secretary's privilege a few weeks ago to 
attend a meeting of the directors of the Pittsburg Lumber- 
mens’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company and hear the opti- 
mistic reports of the president and secretary. Surely this 
young giant that has been able to declare a dividend of 
25 percent during the second year of its existence has reason 
to feel proud—such a record has no parallel among lumber- 
men’s mutuals. Your secretary is especially proud of it, as 
he was one of its promoters. ‘This company has been in- 
dorsed by this association and should not only receive the 
loyal support of its members, but should be patronized by 
the lumber dealers throughout the state. 

The last year has been a hard one, not only on lumber 
dealers, but practically every kind of business, but we have 
no reason to doubt the coming of better times—our country 
is too rich and prosperous to permit hard times to linger 
very long on our shores. We are not alone in this opinion— 
it is shared by thousands of business men all over our 
land, and we are going to have the pleasure tomorrow night 
at our banquet of listening to one who comes from our 
national Congress to tell us something of “Our Coming 
Prosperity,’ and we hope that everyone present will take 
advantage of the opportunity and remain to hear our promi- 
nent speakers. 


The Year’s Financial Operations. 


Treasurer A. J. Stewart, of Washington, submitted 
in brief form his report of the year’s finances, as fol- 
lows: 

January 28, 1909. 
Retail Lumber Dealers of Pennsylvania. 


Gentlemen: I beg to submit to you my second annual 
report as treasurer of this association : 

DR. 

To balance as per audit of January 28, 1908......$ 122.99 

Received from Secretary A. C. Rightor............ 1,428.50 

WOME. bcc2adesdbsauas Pe eer ee Cre ST $1,551.49 
CR. 

By orders No. 30 to 75, inclusive................ $1,082.13 

Re Ce eT ee RE $ 469.36 


Want a New Lien Law. 


A very animated discussion was precipitated by the 
report of a committee on the present mechanics’ lien 
law of Pennsylvania, already referred to in the report 
of the secretary. This committee was composed of A. G. 
Breitweiser, George N. Glass and H. W. Eiler, all of 
Pittsburg, and they said they were working to create 
still wider sentiment favorable to an amendment to the 
present law, already favored by a large proportion of 
the dealers in builders’ supplies throughout Pennsyl- 
vania. They thought it wisest not to make a demand 
upon the legislature for what they wanted until they 
had a practically unanimous backing among their own 
people, or at least were sure of no opposition from that 
source. The present law, it was declared, works a hard- 
ship among dealers in supplies because it is too com- 
plicated, requiring the furnishing of notices so involved 
and so liable to technical error that a dealer cannot 
safely attempt the filing of a lien without employing a 
lawyer at least twice during a single proceeding. The 


present act is,a lawyer’s act, it was declared by dele- 
gates, making it possible for dealers to protect them- 
selves against unscrupulous contractors only at great 
expense. The proposed amendment would eliminate the 
complicated notice feature of the statute. 

Another legal matter adversely discussed by the lum 
bermen was the law which upholds a non-lien contract 
between owner and contractor, abrogating the dealer’s 
right to file a lien, 

A Tilt at the Wholesalers, 

The discussion of the topic, ‘‘ Business Ethies,’’ devel 
oped a lively attack upon a code recently promulgated 
by the Manufacturers’ association. The rules princi 
pally objected to were those which compel retailers to 
await reinspection by representatives of the wholesalers 
of carloads of stock not considered up to the grade 
ordered. The question of the uncertainty of grading 
rules and the reasons for the alleged deterioration ot 
grades was also taken up, some delegates contending 
that the fault lay principally with the wholesalers, and 
others holding that the situation was due to the retailers’ 
desire to ‘‘buy cheap at any cost.’’ The convention 
finally went on record with a resolution in which mem- 
bers declared themselves not bound by the code issued 
by the wholesalers. The delegates also agreed that, as 
a body, they would recognize in no way the notices, 





A. C. RIGHTOR, OF PITTSBURG, 
Secretary, Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsy! 
vania. 


based on the code, which are sent out by the whole 
salers, They would conduct their own business, accord 
ing to the resolution, justly and as man to man. The 
subject was closed with the adoption of a motion that 
the president appoint a committee of three to take up, 
in conjunction with the secretary, the question of grades 
and get the sense of other associations on the subject. 


Against the Christmas Trees. 


In the discussion of the topic, **The Christmas Tre 
Waste,’’ some difference of opinion developed as to 
whether or not that was an appreciable source of deple 
tion of the future timber supply, but the consensus ot 
opinion was decidedly against the position of Unite: 
States Forester Pinchot, that this form of waste is prac 
tically negligible. It was figured that one tree to ever) 
fifth family, for instance, every year for a period 0! 
years meant the destruction of much young growth, ani 
the sense of the association was expressed in a resol\ 
tion condemning the practice of robbing the forests fo: 
Christmas trees and other wasteful purposes. 

A number of other topics on the program had to | 
passed because of the length of time consumed in di 
cussing those already mentioned. 

It was announced that the midsummer meeting of t! 
association would be held at Indiuna, Pa. This mee! 
ing will be purely a social one, to which the families « 
the members will be taken. At that time the time a) 
place for the next annual convention will be fixed. 


Result of the Election. 


At the election there was practically no contest 
the office of president, it being given to R. R. Thom: 
of Johnstown, by a sort of common consent. Mr. Thom 
was one of the founders of the association and has be: 
a director since its organization. H. G. Breitweiser, « 
Pittsburg, was chosen first vice president; C. W. Zeigl: 
of Duquesne, second vice president, and A. C. Righto 
of Pittsburg, and A. J. Stewart, of Washington, we! 
reélected secretary and treasurer, respectively. 

Four directors were chosen to fill existing vacanci: 
as follows: A. G. Breitweiser, Pittsburg; D. W. Sim) 
son, Indiana; R. 8. Cornelius, Butler, and C. C. Yoh 
Monongahela City. The other members of the boar: 
are Frank E. Miller, Ingram, Pittsburg; R. R, Thomas 
Johnstown, and W. K. Borland, Oil City. 

J. W. Wallace, of Greensburg; J. C. F. Motz, © 
Monessen, and John W. Walters, of Johnstown, wer: 
appointed an auditing committee, which passe@ upon tli 
accounts of the treasurer and reported them correct. 

Thursday evening the visiting lumbermen to the nui 
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ier of over 100 were the guests of W. W. Dempsey at 
he Majestic theater. Others of the delegates were enter- 
‘aind by members of the association who live here, and 
ltogether the evening was very happily spent both on 
he part of the local people and their guests. 


A Day at a Lumber Plant. 


Today the greater part of the visitors were the guests 

’ the Babeock Lumber Company at its extensive lum- 
er manufacturing plant at Ashtola, about fifteen miles 
rom here in the mountains. They left the city at 9 

‘clock and traveled by electrie car, carriage and auto- 

obile to their destination. At the Babcock plant some 

f them preferred to inspect the large timber holdings 

id these were furnished with guides for that purpose. 

he greater number, however, were interested in the 

rocess of manufacture as demonstrated by this estab- 
shment, which has one of the most complete and modern 
ills in the United States, and illustrates to a nicety 

e claim that absolutely nothing need be wasted in 

ansforming standing trees into building material, 

carcely a grain of sawdust is actually lost, and the 
oduct includes everything from the heaviest timbers 
at go into docks and other large construction work 
rwn to the little bundles of kindling that are sold three 

r 5 cents on the streets of New York city. 

About 600 men are employed in the Babcock opera- 
tions, Which include an area of approximately 50,000 

res. In storage on the property at present are some 

1,000,000 feet of stacked Jumber, while more than 
‘90,000,000 feet are still standing. 

Besides being deeply interested the visitors to the Bab 
cock plant were given an exceedingly pleasant time 
through innumerable courtesies extended by E. V. Bab- 
cock, At noon they were served with a sumptuous din- 
ner and at 5 o’clock they started on the return to Johns 
town, Where they arrived a little after 6. 

A considerable number of the lumbermen who were 
interested in Johnstown then availed themselves of the 
invitation of W. W. Dempsey to be taken about the city 
and vicinity in automobiles. They left Mr. Dempsey’s 
offices at 10 o’elock a. m. and 2 p. m., and were shown 
the various points of interest. 


The Wind-Up Will Be Brilliant. 


The ehief social feature of the convention, however, 
was reserved for tonight, and took the form of a bril- 





A. J. STEWART, OF WASHINGTON, OLTLO. 


liaut banquet at Crystal hall. The local committeemen 
lac done well their work of turning the large room into 
a lower of beauty, calling into requisition for the pur- 
poce a great array of palms, floral decorations and flags 
of all nations. From one large central table at which 
1 speakers sat radiated smaller tables for the other 
yuosts. The menu was the creation of a culinary artist 
a: | faultlessly served. 

‘he toastmaster was Hon. John M. Rose, of this city, 
a the toasts were by Hon. Robert 8. Murphy, of 
4+ onstown, lieutenant governor of the state, who spoke 
‘Johnstown and her people; Hon. James Francis 
li ke, of Pittshurg, congressman from the Thirty-first 
I nsylvania district, who discussed ‘‘Our Coming Pros 
}) ity,’?? and James W. Wardrop, a leader in organizing 
t)» business men of Pittsburg, whose theme was his own 
liby of ‘*Organization.’’ Illness prevented the at- 
tedanee of Hon, F. J. O’Connor, president judge of the 
«ourts of Cambria county, who was to have been one of 
tho speakers, 

\t the close of the festivities R. 8. Cornelius, of But- 
ler, called for a vote of thanks for the Johnstown mem- 
leis of the association, who, he said, had proved royal 
Clicrtainers, and it was given with enthusiasm. 


Where Credit Is Due. 


‘he delegates were enthusiastic over the arrangements 
Made for their reception and entertainment. This work 
Wis under the general chairmanship of R. R. Thomas, 
Who was assisted by the following subcommittees: , 


General arrangements—Walter E. Rose, R. D. Jones and 
John W. Walters. 

Reception—David Ott, Evan J. Thomas, John Woy and 
Waiter Varner, all of Johnstown; Jacob Stutzman, of Cone- 
wings William Lee, of South Fork, and W. T. Geddes, of 

Indber, 

Registration—George W. Ellenberger, Lemon lL. Smith 
and F. B. Kinzey. 

Banquet and hall—Norman Statler, T. W. Hamer and R. 
Given Rose, 


KEYSTONE LUMBERMEN MEET. 


New Constitution and Bylaws Are Adopted—Protest 
Against Raising Freight Rates On Box 
Shooks—Code of Ethics Considered. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 2.—The seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Incorporated, was held in the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange in the Crozer building January 27. The 
meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. by President 
T. J. Snowden, of Scranton, who introduced Frederick 
8. Underhill, president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
who extended a hearty greeting to the visitors, offering 
them all the facilities of the exchange quarters for this 
oceasion or at any future time. He invited the visitors 
to be guests of the local organization at a luncheon to be 
served at 1 0’clock p.m. in Griffith hall. Mr. Underhill’s 
cordial address of weleome was heartily applauded. 

Roll call was dispensed with and the minutes of the 
meeting held July 29, 1908, were read and approved. 

The rule of procedure was extended and the new rules 
and bylaws were read. After discussion and one or two 
minor changes the new constitution and bylaws were 
adopted as a whole. 

Then followed the reading of Secretary B. F. Landig’s 
report, which was accepted and ordered filed. In the 
absence of Treasurer O. M. Brandow, of Wilkes-Barre, 
his report was read by the secretary. 

The report of J. J. Milleisen, of Mechanicsburg, chair- 
man of the railroad and transportation committee, was 
heard with rounds of applause. It proved a most ex- 
haustive and interesting article. 

A vote of thanks was extended by the association to 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia for the 
hospitable reception tendered by it. An elaborate luncheon 
was served in Griffith hall. The entertainment commit- 
tee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange spared neither time 
nor expense to make this feature exceptionally pleasant. 

The afternoon session was called to order by President 


Snowden at 2 o’clock, after whieh an able address - 


was made by J. S. Hess, of Hellertown, on forestry, fol- 
lowed by William C. Peirce, of Bristol, and 8. C. 
Creasy, of Bloomsburg. 

A letter from the National Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion was read, extending an invitation to delegates at 
the coming convention on March 2 and 3 at the Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel, this city. 

A letter was received from the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, Tenn., asking codperation against raising 
freight rates. The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That we enter protest against raising freight 
rites on box shooks from pcint of original destination of 
4) percent above present rates on lumber. 


A discussion of the code of ethics adopted by the 
American Lumber Trades Congress at Minneapolis in 
June, 1908, took place and copies of the code furnished 
to members. The matter was thoroughly explained by 
Mrederick S. Underhill, president of the Lumbérmen’s 
Exchange of Philadelphia, but it was deemed advisable 
to lay the subject over for further consideration at the 
semiannual meeting, July, 1909. 

It was decided to make application to the Eastern 
States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association for member- 
ship. 

mil Guenther, auditor of the Pennsylvania Lumber 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, gave some very 
interesting data on the workings of this concern. 

It was decided to hold the next convention at Scranton. 

Hi. P. Baker, of the State College, who is connected 
with the forestry commission work of that institution, 
was called upon for an address. He gave the meeting 
an interesting talk as to what is being done. 

Officers elected for 1909 are: 

l’resident—-S. C. Creasy, Bloomsburg. 

Vice president— Henry Palmer, Langhorne. 

Treasurer—T. J. Snowden, Scranton. 

Secretary—B. F. Landig. 


W. R. Smedley, of this city, resigued from the directo- 
rate and his unexpired term gqvill be filled by W. T. 
Peirce for two years, T. J. Snowden, 8. C. Creasy 
and F. 8. Pyfer, the remaining directors to serve for 
three years, 

Attendance. 
I. S. Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & Co., Vhiladelphia. 
Albert J. Thompson, Veirce & Williams, Easton. 
Wililam ©. Veirce, Veirce & Williams, Easton. 
J. S. Hess, Hellertown Lbr. & Coal Co., Easton. 
J. HU. Sehmuck, Schmuck Bros., Easton. 
W. M. James, Steelton Planing Mill Co., Easton. 
A. W. Ilerman, Zearfoss, Hilliard Lbr. Co., Easton. 
J. Watson Croft, Ambler. 
Harry J. Meyers, Brown-Borhek Lbr. & Coal Co., Bethlehem. 
W. A. Durham, A. Ryman & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Leslie S. Ryman, A. Ryman & Sons, Philadelphia. 
1. Kk. Jones, Samuel H. Shearer & Soa, Philadelphia. 
J. W. Barrick, Samuel H. Shearer & Son, Philadelphia. 
A. G. Grater, Grater, Bodey Co., Williamsport. 
«. L. Hock, Saller Planing Mill & Lumber Co., Williamsport. 
L. Wurster, Williamsport. 
William M. Watson, Newtown. 
W. L. Paton, R. T. Jones Lbr. Co., Harrisburg. 
Allen K. Eaton, Reading. 
M. G. Haupt, Fisher & Wilson Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ben S. Thompson, Wiley-Harkes Lbr. Co., Inc., New York. 
Fred H. Sternes, Trexler Lbr. Co., Pittsburg. 
H. L. Maper, Commercial Sash & Door Co., Pittsburg. 
A. T. Kirk, Commercial Sash & Door Co., Pittsburg. 
I’. B. Hartman, Creasy & Wells, Phoenixville. 
I. K. Meyer, J. G. Moyer Sons Co., Perkasie. 
George ‘A. Latta, Latta & Turnbull, Philadelphia. 
J. M. Turnbull, Latta & Turnbull, Philadelphia. 
Ss. C. Creasy, Creasy & Wells, Bloomsburg. 
J. H. Dewees, Dewees & Breken, Paoli. 
Conrad Lee, Wilkes-Barre, 
Joseph W. Kessler, Shamokin, Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Mechanics- 
burg. 
J. J. Milleisen, Joseph Milleisen’s Sons, Mechanicsburg. 
G. W. Brown, Stevens-Katon Co., New York. 
Horace Welty, Red Lion. 
Charles De Hoven, E. A. Sauder & Co., Philadelphia. 
H. L. Campbell, Hazelton. ‘ 


EK. J. Bradley, Canton Lbr. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

H. E. Bates, Wistar, Underhill & Co., Philadelphia. 

Albert E. Peepels, Central Pennsylvania Lbr. Co., Williams- 
port. 

H. J. Evens Lade, Evens Lade & Co., Lana. 

Fred S. Pyfer, Thomas B. B. Martin Co., Philadelphia. 

J. I’. Wood, Pennsylvania Sash & Door Co., Philadelphia. 

J. F. Tubbs, ‘Tubbs & Wilkens, Taylor. 

J. M. Brightbill, Hummelstown. 

Cc, J. Kirschner, Hazelton Mfg. Co., Hazelton. 

I’. Mulherin, Mulherin & Judge, Scranton. 

George M. Hamel, Lukens Bros., Philadelphia. 

George 8S. Lenhart, secretary-director Atlantic City Public 
ity Bureau, Inc., Atlantic City. 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL. 


Pennsylvania Company Meets in Philadelphia and 
Elect Officers—Statement of Finances 
Shows Gratifying Increase for 1908. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 2.—The annual meetings of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company were held at the company’s office, 946 Drexel 
building, Philadelphia, Tuesday, January 26. In the 
morning the board of directors held its meeting, at which 
a full board was present. In the afternoon the policy- 
holders’ meeting was held. 

The officers and directors for the coming year: 

OFFICERS. 

President—Edward F. Henson. 

First vice president—Richard Torpin. 

Second vice president-—-W. Z. Sener. 

Treasurer—Edwin H. Coane. 

Secretary—Harry Humplireys. 

DIRECTORS. 
Edwin H. Coane, cf Henry C. Patterson Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
William ©. Curtis, of William Curtis’ Sons Co., Boston, 

Mass. 

Rh. R. Griswold, of A. Roberson & Son, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Edward F. Henson, of Henson & Pearson, Philadelphia. 

Harry Humphreys, of H. Humphreys & Co., Camden, N. 

Louis A. Mansfield, New Haven, Conn. 

T. Atkins.Murphey, of Murphey-Iardy Co., Newark, N. J. 

Ifugh McLean, of Hugh McLean Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Albro J. Newton, of Albro J. Newton Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

T. F. Ryman, of A. Ryman & Sons, Wilkes-Barre. 

W. Z. Sener, of G. Sener & Sons, Lancaster. 

William Henry Smedley, of Smedley Bros. Co., Frankford. 

Richard Torpin, of Richard ‘orpin & Co., Philadelphia. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Edward I. Henson, chairman; Richard Torpin, W. Z. 
Sener, Edwin Hl. Coane, William Henry Smedley. 

AUDITORS. 

Emil Guenther, Philadelphia. 

Myron J. Kimball, Kimball & Prince Lumber Company, 
Vineland, N. J. 

Clayton W. Nichols, Philadelphia. 


A 35 percent dividend was ordered paid on all pol- 
icies as they terminate for the year commencing with 
February 15. 

The following statement shows the condition of the 
company on December 31, 1908: 

STATEMENT. 
ASSETS. 
Approved stocks and bonds (market value)...$ 
bhirst mortgage loan on real estate.......... 
+S - 2 —SSAPerrrre verre rere 
Cash im banks om fmterest.......scccccceees 
Premiums due .......... 
Interest due and accrued... 


298,611.50 
3,500.00 
‘ 





$ 362,966.44 
LIABILITIES. 





Losses in process of adjustment...$ 4,347.62 
Reserve for reinmsurance.......... 120,266.79 

$124,614.41 
oe eee ee 238,352.03 


$362,966.44 $ 362,966.44 
721,600.77 


Contingent assets ............... 





Insurance in force.......... eee 10,533, , 
Premiums in force. ..........0.++. 240,533.59 

Attention is called to the fact that this company in- 
creased its’ insurance in foree $2,171,105 during 1908, 
making $10,533,860 insurance in force on December 31, 
1908. There was likewise a large increase in premiums 
in foree, and this increase amounted to $49,422, making 
the toal premiums in force at the close of last year 
$240,534. Cash assets increased $73,001, making total 
cash assets $358,619 at the end of the year. The surplus 
increased $49,290, so that the January statement shows a 
surplus of $238,352. The losses incurred and paid in 
1908 amounted to $69,601.39. 

From the above figures it will be seen that this com- 
pany made a long stride forward last year and all those 
associated with the company have every reason to feel 
gratified. 





~ 


CONCATENATION AT MILWAUKEE. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 3.—Vicegerent Snark Warren 
R. Anderson, of Milwaukee, has named the following to 
constitute the Nine which will conduct the concatenation 
at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Saturday evening, 
February 13: 

Snark—Frank N. Snell. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—E. H. Dalbey, Chicago. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Wilmer Sieg, Milwaukee. 

Bojum—M. C. Moore, Milwaukee. 

Scrivenoter—Leonard E. Meyer, Milwaukee. 

Jabberwock—I. L. Skeith, Milwaukee. 

Custocatian—Gustayv J. Landeck, Milwaukee. 

Arcanoper—F. C. Bissell, Milwaukee. 

Gurdon—Ernest E, Fair, Milwaukee. 

The class will consist of no less than a dozen choice 
kittens, and Vicegerent Anderson will attempt to secure 
a full attendance of Milwaukee members of Hoo-Hoo. 
Later a state-wide concatenation will be held by Mr, 
Anderson. 
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MODEL SAW MILL PLANTS. 


PAPER NO. XXIX. 


On the page opposite this text the reader will find 
two birdseye views of two of the most modern red 
cypress producing lumber plants in this country, 
namely, the ‘‘Plant No. 1’’ and the ‘‘Plant No, 2’’ 
of the Ruddock Orleans Cypress Company. ‘‘ Plant 
No. 1’? situated at Carrollton avenue and the New 
Basin, New Orleans, La:, and ‘‘ Plant No. 2,’’ situated 
at Ruddock, La., thirty-one miles north of New 
Orleans, one the main line of the Illinois Central 
railroad. This combined operation is one of the 
largest diversified operations in cypress, and as such 
will herewith be made the subject of the twenty- 
ninth paper in our series of papers concerning the 
model saw mill plants of the United States. 

The upper view is that of the New Orleans plant, 
and the lower picture represents the newest-plant of 
the company, which is situated at Ruddock, La. 
While these drawings were done in free hand, by a 
special staff artist of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, they 
are quite as faithful reproductions of the condition 
of the plants and their surroundings as could have 
been made if it had been possible to make the pie- 
tures by the photographie process. 

These pictures really give a better idea of the rela- 
tions of each part of these plants to all their other 
parts than could otherwise be accomplished by any 
other method known to the art of the illustrator, and 
the reader will do well to refer to the engravings 
from time to time as he peruses these, all too short, 
three columns of descriptive matter. 


Early History. 


The Ruddock Cypress Company, Limited, was organ 
ized in 1898, and began with a single band mill, and 
a shingle and lath mill, a planing mill and a dry kiln, 
all located at Ruddock, La., where the new plant has 
been but recently erected. On February 12, 1903, the 
Ruddock Cypress Company, Limited, was amalgamated 
with the Ruddock Orleans Cypress Company, under 
the latter name. 

The Ruddock Cypress Company, Limited, had 
operated at Ruddock since 1893, and the New Orleans 
Cypress Company, Limited, was founded in 1894, on 
the site and present location of Plant No. 1 of the 
Ruddock Orleans Cypress Company, which, with its 
companion plant at Ruddock, is the subject of this 
technical analysis. 

In 1899 the property of the New Orleans Cypress 
Company, Limited, was bought by C. H. Ruddock and 
T. H. McCarthy, both as to its timber and mill site. 
The lands of this company joined the holdings of the 
Ruddock Cypress Company, Limited, which were also 
owned largely by Messrs. Ruddock and McCarthy. 

Following the purchase in 1899, the New Orleans 
Cypress Company, Limited, was run as a separate en- 
terprise until March, 1903, when the consolidation 
referred to above was consummated. About that 
time the plant of the Ruddock Cypress Company, 
Limited, was destroyed by fire. 


Ruddock Orleans in General. 


The general offices of the Ruddock Orleans Cypress 
Company are in New Orleans, at the Carrollton ave- 
nue and New Basin location, as shown by the building 
in the picture which bears the name of the company 
in the view of Plant No. 1. The officers of the com- 
pany are: C. H. Ruddock, president; T. H. McCarthy, 
vice-president, and Charles R. Currie, secretary. Re- 
ferring especially to Plant No. 1, which is shown 
spread back of the offices in the picture on the oppo- 
site page, are first the saw mill,~to the left, the 
machine shop, to the far middle left, the great lum- 
ber shed, planing mill ete. All through the magnifi- 
cent mill site at Carrollton avenue and the New Basin, 
which consists of twenty-two city blocks—seventy- 
five acres of land—run the switches of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, as represented. Back of 
all, running almost to the sky line, are spread the two 
lumber yards of the institution as represented in 
Plant No. 1. 

The Ruddock Orleans Cypress Company, by means 
of its railroad connections by belt line, has actual 
connection with the Texas Pacific railway, the South- 
ern Pacific Company, the New Orleans & Northeastern 
railroad, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad, the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, and the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, as suggested. This 
particular inventory is given of the railroads, so that 
the reader, by being specifically informed, will fully 
understand the shipping possibilities of this mammoth 
institution. 

All the timber holdings of the Ruddock Orleans 
Cypress Company are situated in St. John’s Parish, 
within forty miles of New Orleans. These timber 
possessions are easily the largest holdings of Louis- 
lana red cypress timber standing in one body at any 
point of the country. Besides the cypress on these 
lands there is also tupelo gum and other woods. The 
logging for the plant at New Orleans is done from one 
logging camp situated on the Ruddock Orleans Cypress 
Company’s road which runs twenty miles into the 
timber from Reserve, a point on the line of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley railroad. 

The logging operations for ‘‘Plant No. 1,’’ coupled 
with the magnificent transportation facilities which 
must always supplement a perfect logging enterprise, 
obviates the necessity of troublesome log storage near 
the mill site for the regularity of the arrival of trains 
reduces the necessity for log storage to a minimum. 


Saw Mill Number One. 


‘*Plant No. 1’’ as shown in the picture at the top 
of the opposite page stands east and west in general 
direction, and the saw mill building is: 60x220 feet 
in area, and is especially large and commodious. The 
boiler equipment of the mill situated on the south 
side of the mill plant, consists of six boilers, 72 
inches in diameter, and 18 feet long, of a horizontal 
tubular type, with a working pressure of 125 pounds 
to the square inch, all heated with Dutch oven fur- 
naces, fed with refuse from the mill. 

The engine room contains a 400-horsepower Reynolds- 
Corliss engine, made by the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
which is 26x48 inches in size. There are in this room 
all manner of pumps for boiler feed tanks ete. This 
room also contains the electric light engine and 
dynamo, 

On the saw floor there are two band mills, one a 
McDonough, and the other an Allis-Chalmers, each 
having a 9-foot wheel. The feed used for the propul 
sion of the earriages for each band mill is ‘‘shot- 
gun’’ in form, one 14 inches and the other 12 inches 
in diameter. 

On this saw floor there is also a double 84-inch 
edger of the McDonough make, fitted with overhead 
levers ete., and besides this all the necessary cutolf 
saws, trimmers and the like. This plant, with the 
machinery already described, and the lath and shingle 
machinery referred to below, produces each working 
day 100,000 feet of lumber, 100,000 shingles and 
25,000 lath. 


Collateral to Mill Number One. 


In an annex of the south side of the plant is the 
shingle department, containing a 10-biocker rotary ma 
chine, and a small Challoner Company hand machine, 
and also a complete outfit of lathe machinery made by 
the Chattanooga Machinery Company, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

The planing mill, which can easily be located by 
the reader by the marking of the two smaller stacks, 
where smoke rises in the left center of the birdseye 
view on the opposite page, is located about 300 feet 
from the saw mill, and directly in a great nest of 
long, airy sheds, where a great deal of lumber for 
immediate use is piled. 

Machinery in this planing mill consists of one large 
30-inch J. A. Fay & Egan Company double surfacer, 
one large S. A. Woods Machine Company double sur 
facer, two 12-inch matchers, one combination matcher 
and molder and two 12-inch molders, by the same con 
cern; one 12-inch Berlin Machine Works combination 
matcher and molder; two cutoff saws, two sticking 
machines, one W. B. Mershon & Company’s band re 
saw and one J. A. Fay & Egan Company band resaw. 


Machine Shops and Fire Protection. 


There is no room in this connection to describe the 
elaborate fire protection in commission both in New 
Orleans at ‘‘Plant No. 1,’’? and at Ruddock, La., in 
‘*Plant No. 2,’’ but in both cases the greatest pos- 
sible facilities are enjoyed. 

The machine shop of the company at the New 
Orleans plant is an especially well equipped affair, 
where all sorts of machine work, blacksmithing and 
wagonshop work are done. 


The New Mill at Ruddock. 


The new mill at Ruddock has a capacity of 60,000 
feet of lumber, 50,000 shingles and 50,000 lath each 
day. It has a high class power plant, as good a plant 
of its size as is in existence in the south or indeed 
in any other location. The engine room in the power 
house is 26x50 feet in size, and the boiler room 50x52 
feet with a metal roof over all. The fire under the 
boilers is given an enormous draft by three stacks, 
each 5 feet in diameter and 110 feet high. While 
the walls of the power house are wood, to a large 
extent, there are between the power plant and the 
saw mill solid conerete fire walls 18 inches thick and 
23 feet high. The boilers are set over a solid con- 
crete floor 4 feet thick, built on a piling foundation. 
These boilers are three in number, 72 inches in diam- 
eter, and 18 feet long, each built in marine setting, 
done by the Erie City Iron Works. There is stationed 
in the engine room, a heater for superheating the 
water. The furnace under the boilers is fed auto- 
matically by a conveyor running from the mill. The 
oversupply of fuel not immediately needed is de- 
posited on a heavy steel subfloor set on eight ‘‘I’’ 
beams. 

The engine is 26x48 inches and was made by the 
Bass Foundry & Machine Works, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
There is also a small Houston, Stanwood & Gambel 
engine in the same building, used to run the electric 
light plant. The electric lights are installed in the 
mill, office and store. ; 


Equipment of the New Ruddock Mill. 


The hight of the lower mill floor is 14 feet and the 
hight of the upper mill floor is 12 feet. The filing 
room is situated in the upper half-story of the mill 
and is 48x48 feet in size. The saw mill proper is 48x176 
feet and the shingle and lath mill annex is 4114x96 
feet. 

On the ground floor are arbors and various devices 
for handling the logs. In this part of the mill there 
is also a Filer & Stowell steam nigger, and a Filer 
& Stowell steam trip for the mill deck, and also a 
steam trip for the deck outside. There is installed 
in the plant a Diamond Iron Works 29-knife mechan- 
ical hog. 

On the saw floor is a Filer & Stowell band mill 
with an 8-foot wheel supplied by a 12-inch shotgun 


teed; also a. band resaw of sufficient capacity to in- 
crease the capacity of the band mill over 20,000 feet 
daily. The logs can be handled in this mill up to 
40 feet in length, and there is a 4-block Filer & 
Stowell carriage with steam set works. The logs are 
handled into this mill in two way; the cypress comes 
up the haulup and any other collateral logs are pulled 
up by wire rope on cars over an incline, with a 10 
pereent grade. 

There is on the saw floor a Filer & Stowell double 
edger, with eight saws, and a Filer & Stowell 10-saw 
trimmer. The drag saw used in the mill is a Filer 
& Stowell and there is a jump saw in the live roll 
line near the edger. Outside of the mill there is a 
butting saw in the live roll line. 

The stuff to be used for shingles and lath is trans 
ferred by latteral chains to the bolting saw, and 
there is a carraige run by small shotgun feed, whereon 
the stuff after being cut into bolts is passed on to a 
knee bolter. In this annex there is a hand machine 
whieh produces 50,000 shingles a day, and a full lin 
of lath machinery making 15,000 lath a day. The 
stuff is cut into lath lengths by a 7-saw slasher, fron 
whieh the lath stock is secured. Room has been left 
on the floor for putting in a complete set of headin 
machinery, 

On this side of the mill also, it should be noted 
the refuse goes into ears and is taken out in that 
manner, to be used as ballast on the railroad. 


Handling Product at Ruddock. 


The lumber is graded at the new mill and is handle 
to push carts and thus taken out through the yard 
on gradual declining tramways. These tramway 
average about 14 feet in hight, and the lumber is 
piled down and up. There are eight runways, eac} 
24 feet by 800 feet, upon which the product of thi 
mill is handled. 

All the lumber is piled on foundations made ot 
pecky cypress laid flat, on which 2-ineh stuff is cross 
piled up to the requisite hight. There is room be 
tween the rows of piles for railroad tracks to bi 
constructed so that the cars can back in at the rear 
of any pile and the lumber be loaded directly on to 
the cars. 

There are now erected and used two lumber sheds 
at Ruddock, each 100x200 feet in area. 


Railway Operations at Ruddock. 


The company owns and operates three locomotives 
on its lines at Ruddock, two of these are 6-ton of 
Baldwin manufacture, used largely on the main line; 
the third being a Rhode Island 18-ton locomotive, 
used for shipping and work about the yard. Thirty- 
five curs are used in the woods operations. The logs 
are brought in by three trains daily. The logs are 
handled to the railway line at Ruddock by two Lidger- 
wood skidders. 

Ruddock in General. 


Ruddock contains sixty-eight houses, all owned by 
the company, and in addition there are two churches. 
The store at Ruddock carries a large stock of general 
merchandise. There are in Ruddock three artesian 
wells; one at the office, one at the saw mill, and one 
at the water tank, each 350 feet deep. It will be 
seen, therefore, that Ruddock is a town of consider 
able pretensions, and a good place in which to live. 
The saw mill, railroad and other operations of the 
Ruddock Orleans Cypress Company at Ruddock afford 
ample employment for the population, and they enjoy 
through the company’s gtore all the necessary com- 
mercial advantages. E. V. Preston is superintendent 
of the Ruddock plant. t 


Distribution of Stock. 

Under this head might appropriately be discussed 
something of the character of the cypress lumber 
stock produced by the Ruddock Orleans Cypress Com 
pany as well as the disposition thereof, the first being 
of really more interest to the reader ordinarily than 
the case with which the stock may be obtained. 

This company has long since abandoned anything 
like dry kilns for the artificial drying of lumber, a: 
in order that all stock may be actually dry before 
any shipping of it is done, they seldom carry less 
than a total of 32,000,000 feet of well assorted stovk 
on hand at its two yards. They could, however, pile 
double that amount as regards the capacity of piliug 
space. There is plenty of room and to spare in 1 
piling grounds of the Ruddock Orleahs Cypress Coin 
pany, both in New Orleans and at Ruddock, and it 
is utilized especially in one particular for protection 
against the possible total wiping out of their sto-k 
by that hardly to be expected thing—an uncontrolla!.e 
fire—by having as before intimated, and as the | 
tures will readily show, practically two yards at e: 
place. 

The territory supplied by the Ruddock Orleais 
Cypress Company can be described by saying that 
it is situated between Maine and western Kansas aii 
as far north as Canada. The company does a sm:!l 
amount of exporting or coastwise business, catering |0 
domestic trade largely, making a specialty of car bus! 
ness and above all other things prompt shipments, whic! 
by its environment it is peculiarly fitted to do. The pos 
sibility of almost immediate shipment of all ord«rs 
should be especially remembered, and it can readily 
be understood must come from the ideal location of 
the mill. 

The annual output of the plant at New Orleans !8 
27,000,000 feet of lumber, 30,000,000 shingles and 
7,000,000 lath. The plant at Ruddock, La., produces 
annually 15,000,000 feet of lumber, 12,500,000 shingles 
and 3,000,000 lath. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Western Forestry Association Discusses Proposed Legislation—Cincinnati Lumbermen Indorse Forest Service Work — Protest Against Change in Tariff. 


OREGON FORESTRY ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Oregon State Forestry Association was held 
Friday night, January 29, in the city hall, this city. The 
attendance was the largest in the history of the associa- 
tion. 

In the absence of President E. R. Lake, of Corvallis, 
Rev. A. J. Montgomery, vice president, called the meet- 
ing to order. A. D. Monteith acted as secretary. 

Election of officers was postponed until the next meet- 
ing, March 1. 

The principal subject of discussion was forest fire pro- 
tection, reference being made to the interstate asso- 
ciation formed at Spokane January 4, with representa- 
tives present from Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
Oregon, at which time the Pacific Northwest Forest 
Protection & Conservation Association was formed. Its 
purpose is to secure the membership of all forest fire 
protection associations and the different conservation 
associations embraced within the four states mentioned. 
Its work will consist largely ‘of a campaign of education 
to bring home to the people of the Pacific northwest the 
fact that they possess practically 50 percent of the stand- 
ing timber of the United States and the interest of the 
owners of this timber is a small matter as compared 
with the interests of the people of the states at large. 

With this understanding a motion prevailed that the 
Oregon State Forestry Association ally itself with the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Protection & Conservation As- 
sociation. 

A resolution was adopted indorsing the work of the 
federal authorities in preserving the Appalachian forests 
for the benefit of the eastern and southern states. 

A bill introduced in the legislature and now in the 
hands of the ways and means committee, providing for 
the appointment of a chief fire warden in Oregon, was 
then brought up for consideration. This bill represents 
an amendment to the existing law. After careful con- 
sideration a resolution was adopted favoring further 
amendment to the proposed amendment relating to the 
state board of forestry, providing that the amount of the 
appropriation—$15,000 for the fiscal years 1909 and 1910 
—stand as proposed, to cover necessary expenses of the 
chief fire warden; that instead of this official being 
simply a ‘‘creature of the board’’ he should be selected 
by the board and through such appointment become a 
member of the state board of forestry; that its secre- 
tary accompanied by power to appoint fire wardens and 
undertake such work as would better forest conditions, 
and that the headquarters of such chief fire warden be 
established at the state capitol at Salem. The secre- 
tary was instructed to send a copy of this change in the 
proposed amendment to each member of the legislative 
committee of the Forestry Association, with request that 
they use their best endeavors to have the altered amend- 
ment substituted for that in the hands of the ways and 
means committee, and that they make all due effort to 
insure the passage of the bill. 

Discussion followed as to the terms of the proposed 
house bill 43, known as the Beals timber cruising bill. 
Although formal action -was not taken, it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that this is a bad measure and should 
not become a law. 

No other busizess appearing the meeting adjourned. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB IN 
MONTHLY MEETING. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2.—The monthly meeting of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club was held Monday, 
February 1, with a large number of the members in 
attendance. Dinner was set at 6:30 and after the tables 
were cleared President B. F. Dulweber called the meet- 
ing to order, E. H. Thoman acting as secretary. After 
the minutes of the regular January meeting and of the 
special meeting of January 8 were read and approved, 
President Dulweber explained the work of the inspection 
committee and said that nearly all recommendations 
made by the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club at the Phila- 
delphia conference were adopted, after which he called 
on Franklin Smith, of the Forest Service, of the de- 
partment of agriculture, who has charge of the price 
record work being carried on in this department. 

Mr. Smith said that there is a misunderstanding preva- 
lent among lumbermen about this work. In explaining 
‘the work he said that previous to starting the compila- 
tion of prices many inquiries had been made by congress- 
men, business men of various classes and also by promi- 
nent lumbermen regarding the average prices of lumber, 
and in May the department determined to compile the 
information. He said its value was demonstrated in the 
recent Pacific coast rate hearing. He pointed out that 
the lumber industry was the only great industry on which 
no average prices had been made by the government, 
and that average prices on other commodities had proved 
of great benefit to the country. He said it was decided 
to get information from nineteen different hardwood 
centers in different sections of the country on 110 items 
of softwood and seventy-three items of hardwood. 
Prices and grades were secured by correspondence with 
secretaries of the various lumber organizations through- 
out the country and a great variation was found in the 
range of prices reported, thus becoming evident that all 
the information was not correct, but it was determined 
to accept it.all. "The lumbermen in the nineteen markets 
were- urged to codperate, the idea being to secure the 
highest prices, the lewest prices-and the average prices 
of lumber and the information received arranged accord- 
ing to items or classes of lumber in what was consid- 
ered a fair method of arriving at the average price and 


the figures published as a result, there being no idea of 
discriminating but to spread the information among 
the trade. He said the edition had been limited to 600 
copies a month and was furnished to those interested and 
who applied to the department for it, to whom it was 
mailed free. He said that much doubt was expressed as 
to the accuracy of the figures, but that while he was rea- 
sonably certain that they were nearly correct they made 
no defense. Continuing he said the work had been 
mostly criticised by Memphis lumbermen, the objections 
having been made also that it was a useless expense to 
the government, whereas it only cost the government $80 
a month, as only 600 copies were printed and they 
were not scattered broadcast for general distribution and 
not intended to affect the market prices, but merely to 
give the average prices at various points, and that they 
had received numerous requests to codperate from mar- 
kets in whick they did not operate. 

A general discussion ensued regarding the work of 
the Forest Service in compiling prices and the consensus 
of opinion was that the whole matter of prices was one 
between the buyer and seller and that this information, 
if correct, would do much good, providing that it was 
not published broadcast, thus causing a misunderstand- 
ing among the uninitiated. 

A committee of three having been appointed on motion 
for this purpose presented resolutions indorsing the work 
of the department and thanking Mr. Smith for his ad- 
dress, which were unanimously adopted, after which 
Mr. Smith thanked the club and said it was the first 
opportunity the Service had had to explain the matter 
to an organization before it took action. 

An invitation was received by the club from the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
New York Lumber Trade Association to send delegates 
to their annual meetings soon to be held. ‘The chair re- 
served the appointments. 

The lumber tariff question was discussed, a letter hav- 
ing been received from the Savannah board of trade 
asking that resolutions forwarded protesting against any 
change in the present tariff on lumber be indorsed. The 
matter was finally referred to a committee of three to 
draft resolutions and report at the next meeting, 

W. J. Eckman presented resolutions protesting against 
the discrimination in freight rates practiced by the trans- 
continental freight tariffs, which were adopted, and it 
was decided to send a committee to coéperate with EH. E. 
Williamson, commissioner of the Reviewers & Shippers’ 
Association, who is to appear before the Freight. Bu- 
reau now in session in Chicago. The chair announced 
that the appointments would be made in a day or two. 

The Dwight Hinckley Lumber Company was elected to 
active membership in the club and after numerous other 
matters of minor importance had been disposed of the 
meeting adjourned. 





KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE RETAILERS TO 
MEET. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of West Tennessee & Kentucky it 
was decided to hold the next annual meeting of that 
organization at Paducah, Ky., February 19 and 20. All 
retail dealers of the territory in which the membership 
of this association is located are invited to be present 
as well as other representatives of the lumber and allied 
trades. C. H. Sherrill, of Paducah, will have charge of 
arrangements and he will be glad to hear from anyone 
interested in the meeting, as will also the secretary, R. P. 
Bransford, of Union City, Tenn. 





EVANSVILLE FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ 
NEXT MEETING. 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Feb. 1:—The Evansville Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association will meet the middle of 
February and elect officers for the ensuing year. W. A. 
Koch, of the Evansville Metal Bed Company, is president 
of the association, and Michael Breger, of the Specialty 
Furniture Company, is secretary and treasurer. 





CANADIAN FORESTERS IN SESSION. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Feb. 1.—A_ special meeting of the 
Canadian Forestry Association will be held in Toronto 
on February 11 and 12. The governor general consented 
to be present and will open the meeting. Lieutenant 
Governor Gibson, of Ontario, also will take part in the 
discussions. The names of many men favorably known 
in forestry and lumbering circles are on the program. 
Dr. Fernow, of the University of Toronto, will read a 
paper. The timber resources of Ontario will be treated 
of by Mr. White, deputy minister of forests and lands. 
The Maritime provinces will be represented by Mr. 
Whitman, of Annapolis, N. 8., who is down for a paper 
on ‘‘ Forest Conditions in Nova Scotia.’’ Other speakers 
are A. Ketchell, Dominion inspector of forest reserves; 
C. Reiordan, on ‘‘Paper Manufacture,’’? and Ellwood 
Wilson, of the Lauretide Paper & Pulp Company, of 
Quebec; ‘‘ Management on the Biltmore Estate’’ will be 
the subject of a paper by Dr. C. D. Howe; ‘‘ Waste 
Land Planting’’ will be the subject chosen by Professor 
Zavitz, of Guelph. 
D. C., is expected to be present, and Austin Carey, of 
Harvard university; as well as other noted United States 
foresters. 

The -sessions-of -the convention will be in charge -of 
President W. B. Snowball, Chatham, N. B. The secre- 
tary of the association is A. H. D. Ross, M. A., lecturer 
in forestry at the University of Toronto. 


Gifford Pinchot, of Washington,” 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 

Present indications point to a large attendance at thi 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to be held at the Bellevue-Stratfor« 
hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., March 2 and 3. Because th 
inaugural ceremonies at Washington follow so closely 
the adjournment of the meeting a number of member: 
have arranged to take advantage of the two functions 
Some interesting subjects till be presented for considera 
tion at the business sessions, including legislation, trans 
portation, trade ethics, forestry, marine insurance 
credits and relations with retail associations. The com 
mittee in charge of the banquet, which will be held on th: 
evening of March 2, is working up the program o 
speakers, reception to the ladies ete., and announcement 
regarding them will be made shortly. 





LADIES’ NIGHT AT THE BOSTON LUMBERMEN’; 
CLUB. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 30.—Ladies’ night of the Bosto 
lumber dealers will be held at the Exchange Club on th 
evening of March 24. This social affair is held joint! 
by the Lumber Trade Club of Boston and the Massachi 
setts Wholesale Lumber Association. An excellent bar 
quet will be served and the committee in charge will 
spare no expense to make this the most successful gathe1 
ing of lumber dealers and their wives and sweethearts 
ever held. 





GRAYS HARBOR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS IN 
SESSION. 


Hoquiam, WASsH., Jan. 28.—The Grays Harbor Lun 
ber Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting yeste 
day at the rooms of the Hoquiam Commercial Club. At 
the meeting various things of interest to the dealers were 
discussed, chief -among them being the apparent dis 
crimination of the United States government officials 
in excluding Grays harbor lumber purchasing centers in 
their call for bids for lumber needed on the Panama 
eanal and elsewhere. Millmen of the harbor feel that in 
view of the fact that the harbor is the greatest lumber 
producing district in the world they are entitled to con 
sideration at the hands of the national government, ani 
their resolution of protest will be forwarded to the 
proper officials. Local millmen declare that they are 
abundantly able to furnish the government with lumber 
in such quantities as may be required; that they are 
able to meet prices made by other lumbermen, and that 
this port is capable of handling the traffic. HH. O. Me 
Glauflin, of Hoquiam, is president of the association. 





NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MATTERS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 3.—There is every prospect 
that the National Lumber Exporters’ Association will 
conduct a more aggressive campaign against the system 
of inspection in vogue at various European ports. By 
means of this system all brands of American shippers, 
many of which stand for quality, are virtually ignored 
and the foreign buyer aims to get Nos. 1 and 2 oak 
planks for the price of common. ‘The specifications now 
allow such latitude that almost every knot and every 
pinhole is taken advantage of to classify a plank as 
undergrade, and the price on it is. cut to about what the 
exporter has to pay for it at the mill. This method 
of scaling the returns continues’ to give rise to much 
complaint, and one of the leading Baltimore exporters 
said yesterday that something would have to be done to 
uphold grades if the trade was to be saved from de 


moralization. The exporter said: 

As long as the foreign buyers insist on rejecting planks 
for every defect, however slight, it will be poor business to 
make contracts, for they are in effect disregarded and become 
worthless. The foreign buyers actually insist upon lumber of 


such quality as is not now grown in the United States, i it 
ever was to be had. Our inspection rules distinetly provide 
what are No. 1 and No. 2, and what are commons, but ‘he 
purchaser abroad orders commons or even culls and then 
throws out the very planks that make the grade common, 
so that he is really getting the highest grade of stocks, and 
he expects the shipper to take anything at all for the stuff 
rejecteg. The export business can not be conducted upo! | 
satisfactory basis as long as this method of inspection ex!-sts 
and it has come to a point where the exporters will resolve 
to refuse contracts, It will become necessary to stop taking 
contract until a settlement fair to the shipper has been 
reached. I do not know what action will be taken, bu it 
is clear that conditions can not be allowed to continue 4s 
they are. The last year, for instance, was more fayoralle 
to the exporters than nearly all others. In consequence ‘ 
the lessened demand from home sources for hardwoods, |!¢ 
exporters were in a position to command their pick of |! 
output of the mill&S, and yet it was impossible to satisfy ‘)e 
demands of the foreign buyers. If such was the case a 
time when it was easy to get supplies, the exporter has .\!- 
solutely no chance when the competition from buyers (‘vr 
domestic requirements is active. 


The standing committees of the National Lumber ! 
porters’ Association for the ensuing year have Been +) 
pointed and notices informing the appointees of th it 
selection have been sent out by Secretary E. M. Ter'y. 
The composition of these committees is as follows: 


Transportation—John IL. Alcock, Baltimore, chairm:"; 
George M. Spiegle, Philadelphia: Fred Arn, Chattanoo::; 
Holger A. Koppel, Baltimore; A. L. Foster, Memphis; Ell: tt 
Lang, Memphis; H. L. Bowman, Baltimore; H. D. Billme)*t, 
Cumberland, Md.; C. E. Morris, Cincinnati; Gustave A. 
Farber, Memphis; W. P. Toung, New Orleans; T. B. A}! :0, 
Galveston; E. E. Carriere, New Orleans. 

‘Consignments—R. P. Baer, Baltimore, chairman; John L. 
Alcock, Baltimore,; George M. Spiegle, Philadelphia; Harvey 

Dickson, Norfolk ; Ludwig Haymann, New Orleans; Os ar 
Gartner, New Orleans; W. H. Russe, Memphis; N. J. bck- 
man, Cincinnati. " 

Claims—Harvey M. Dickson, George M. Spiegle and B. M. 


Terry. 
Arbitration and complaints—L. Methudy, St. Louis, chalt 
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niu; BE. D. Taenzer, Memphis; Fred Arn, Chattanooga ; 
« orge D. Burgess, Memphis; F. J. Foxley, New Orleans; 
\\ A. Seott, New Orleans. 

‘ort committee—New York, J. L. English; Philadelphia, 
Gorge M. an and Charles Este; Baltimore, Richard W. 
ice and Holger A. Koppel; wrfolk, Harvey M. Dickson 
i William B. Roper; New Orleans, J. H. Gomila, W. I. 

ug and E. E. Carriere. 

lembership—Gustave A. Farber, Memphis, chairman, he 

g authorized to name the other members. 





here was also named a committee to revise the cun- 
ution and bylaws, which committee is composed of 
Ii. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis; E. E. Taen- 
yer of the Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Company, Memphis, 
John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., Baltimore. 
committee will perform its work and report at the 
1; t annual meeting. Secretary Terry also states that 
tl). association has succeeded in getting the free time 
o export shipments at Gulfport extended by the Louis- 

& Nashville railroad from forty-eight hours to five 
days. Joseph B. Cabell, George Gerdes & Co., and 8. J. 
livin, have been named as official talleymen at New 
Q:jcans. Mr, Terry was in Norfolk last Saturday con- 
firing with Harvey M. Dickson, the new president, 
about various association matters. 





IMPRESSIVE EVENT IN MINNEAPOLIS LUMBER 
CIRCLES. 

IINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 3.—One of the most pleas- 
social oceasions in which local lumbermen have en- 
gaved for years, though tinged with sadnes’, was the 
farewell banquet given at the Minneapolis Club Satur- 
day evening to Chyrles M. Stafford, who left for San 
lranciseco to assume charge of the sales department of 
the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Stafford, who began the lumber business as a sales- 
man for the C. A. Smith Company, has been for several 
years eastern representative of the Larson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bellingham, Wash. The esteem in which he is 
held by competitors and buyers alike was shown Satur- 
day night. ‘The dinner was in the hands of a committee 
onsisting of George P. Thompson, Charles Van Pelt, 
H. G. Foster, Platt B. Walker and Edgar Dalzell. 

The dinner was served at 7 o’clock p. m. in the main 
dining room of the club’s magnificent new home. J. P. 
Lansing presided as toastmaster, and after the collation 
had been disposed of he introduced the amenities of the 
occasion, expressing the regard of all present for Mr. 
Stafford and their regret at his departure. He then on 
behalf of the Larson Lumber Company presented Mr. 
Stafford with an elegant gold watch. 

Mr. Stafford was too overcome by this new token of 
regard to say more than a few words of thanks. J. H. 
Bloedel, manager for the Larson Lumber Company, was 
then called on. He said the little gift of their company 
was very slight compared with the regard in which Mr. 
Stafford was held by his former employers. Mr. Bloedel 
explained that he was present rather by accident, having 
intended to leave two loos earlier. He was kept back by 
the storm and then persuaded to remain for the dinner. 
He was glad to be present and to know that Mr. Staf- 
ford had so many friends, as he deserved. He felt cer- 
tain that he would make friends as well in the territory 
to which he is going. 

The next speakers were old associates of Mr. Stafford 
on the road, and they told some stories on him. E. Hud- 
son, of the Central Lumber Company, had an interesting 


reminiscence, and H. EF. Partridge recalled how when 
he was a competitor in lowa territory Stafford had a 
great run on **novelty drop siding,’’ just when every- 


hody else was having a hard time to sell No. 2 fencing. 
Georve P, Thompson ealled on Mr. Stafford to tell about 
his experience in ‘‘hunting shoats’’ down in Kansas, 
and he responded with a good story of his’ days as a 
gre salesman. E. O. Hawksett remembered the time 
When they were both green salesmen in Kansas and were 


stumped by a raseally old retailer who called on them 
fo me ‘‘sheeting boards.’’ B. C. Bowman, A. J. 
Li an, D. H. MeMullen, H. L. Call, J. G. Wallace, 
A, Sheldon and E, G. Flinn contributed felicitous 
r ks, and Mr. Flinn paid the guest of honor a high 
iment when he said there would be no need for a 
co if ethies if all men in the lumber business were 
lik ©. M. Stafford. 

‘lowing the dinner the company adjourned to the 
Pp rs for a social chat and leavetaking. 


ise present at the dinner were: 

\. Lansing, C. M. Stafford, George I. Thompson, A. M. 
s mn, T. S. MeLaughlin, J. G. Wallace, H. L. Call, E. 
I nu, J. FL Hayden, EK. O. Hawksett, D. If. MeMullen, 
A King, I’. W. Shepard, Ilarvey Warner, M. R. Maulton, 
\\ \’. Vawter, George Hl. Rogers, W. D. Sammis, J. 


M mpbell, H. EF. Partridge, B. C. Bowman, W. E. Rosen- 
In I. i. Beltz, EK. W. Benjamin, C. E. Isenberger, O. N, 
J vorthy, Hl. S. Thompson, A. J. Lockman, C. M. McCoy, 
A McLaughlin, Charles Van Pelt, Ross Blackwell, F, 


\\idington, It. 8. Northway, H. E. Ross, E. G. Flinn, F. H. 
| u, C. Th. Cheney, Minneapolis, and J. H. Bloedel, Bell- 
l im, Wash, 


his new field Mr. Stafford will have charge of the 


‘icibuting business of the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company from Bay Point, Cal., on the 
1. about forty miles from San Franciseo. The lumber 
n factured at Marshfield, Ore., is shipped to Bay 
I’ by the schooner Nann Smith, and at Bay Point 
ti 


planing mill and box factory are located. The out- 
pi of the mill is about 15,000,000 feet a month, 

J. P. Lansing will sueceed Mr. Stafford as eastern 
Tepresentative of the Larson Lumber Company. -Mr. 
Lansing has been engaged with the 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Com- 
pany, also of Bellingham, in a similar 
capacity here. Since the fire which 
destroyed the mill of the latter com- 
puny it has been out of the market, and 
it’ has deeided for the time being to 
close the Minneapolis office. Mr. Lans- 
ing has rented it and is storing the 
Puget Sound company’s furniture, mov- 


ing the outfit of the Larson Lumber Company in, so his 
headquarters will still be at 328 and 329 Lumber Ex- 
change, but with a new sign on the door. 





LOUISVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ANNUAL. 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Louisville held its annual 
meeting and election of officers Thursday evening, 
January 28. This was probably the best attended and 
most enthusiastic meeting of the year, notwithstanding 
the fact that some of the members had resigned and 
formed a separate club, known as the Hardwood Club. 
Practically every member on the roll was present and 
many were accompanied by their wives. A business ses- 
sion was held in the banquet room adjoining the secre- 
tary’s office on the fifth floor of the Masonic building, 
while the ladies took possession of the secretary’s office. 
The business session was brief, consisting mainly of 
reading the minutes of the previous annual meeting, the 
secretary and treasurer’s reports and the election of 
officers. The treasurer’s report showed a gain in finances 
of the club during the year and was received with much 
satisfaction. Officers were elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: 

l’resident—William Mehler. 

First vice president—-William C. Ballard. 

Second vice president—itémil Anderson. 

‘Treasurer—Olaf Anderson. 

Secretary—J. Crow Taylor. 

After the election of officers the lumbermen and their 
wives attended the Mary Anderson theater, and while 
they were enjoying themselves at the theater a Dutch 
lunch was spread in the banquet room, so that imme- 
diately after the play they returned and enjoyed them- 
selves for an hour and a half at the banquet board. One 
of the features of the meeting was the presentation of 
a gavel to the new president by Emil Anderson, of the 
Southern Planing Mill, followed by the placing at each 
plate an attractive souvenir in the form of a neatly 
turned and finished mahogany pin tray, wrapped in 
tissue paper, with the following words printed on them, 
together with the compliments of the Southern Planing 
Mill: 

I am only a chip, as you will see, 

Cut from the body of a mahogany tree; 
Dressed and turned, I am glad to say, 
To hold your pins from day to day, 
And to remind you that the giver 

Of your business wants a sliver. 





MANUFACTURERS’ EXCHANGE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 28.—At the annual meeting of 
the Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange, held in 
this city yesterday afternoon, J. B. Stuart, of the Bryant 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of this city, was elected 
president; W. J. Kendall, of the Lake Washington 
Mill Company, was elected vice president; H. F. Comp 
ton, of the Compton Lumber Company, treasurer, and 
I’. T. Bradley, secretary. The membership of the Seattle 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange is composed of the 
leading lumbermen of Seattle and Ballard. 

The following board of trustees was elected: . J. 8S. 
Brace, Joseph Holmes, O. B. Littell, George E: Max- 
well. The other officers include the members of the 
board. The trustees of the Manufacturers’ Exchange 
for the last year were C, P. Leigh, H. Kirk, O. B. Littell 
and W. J. Kendall. 

The proposed building of the Hoo-Hoo House at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition in Seattle next summer, 
for the convenience and comfort of visiting lumbermen 
and their families, was unanimously indorsed by the local 
manufacturers. 

The office of the exchange will be moved the last of 
this week from its present location in the Alaska build- 
ing to the tenth floor of the White building. 





NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE BANQUET. 

New York, Feb, 2.—The annual banquet of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, which will be held 
February 10 at the Waldorf-Astoria, will eclipse all 
former affairs of that organization, and inasmuch as no 
banquet was given last year the committee in charge 
has made unusual arrangements for this year. The din- 
ner on the tenth is to be in the nature of a tribute to 
James Sherlock Davis, president of the association, and 
nearly every lumberman in this market will attend. 
There will also be a large representation from out of 
town and from the wholesale contingent. 





ILLINOIS LUMBERMEN’S MEETING. 


A preliminary notice has been issued of the forthcom- 
ing meeting of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
to be held at the Sherman house, Chicago, February 17 
to 19 inclusive. George W. Hotchkiss, the veteran secre- 
tary, as usual will present a number of live topics for 
discussion suggested by the last year’s work. Also there 
will be 30-minute talks, one at each session, by those who 
know whereof they speak, and these ‘will be followed by 
a general discussion. The list as prepared is as follows: 

Met L. Saley, on “Failure,” or “Wasting the Profits.” 

Dr. C. B. Merrill, “System,” or “Saving the Profits.” 

Elmer HU. Adams, on ‘Mechanics’ Lien Law.” 

M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, on “Code of Ethics.” 

Q Secretary W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, on “Mail Order 
uestion.” 

W. H. Maze, of Peru, Il, on “The Value of Local Asso- 
ciations.” , 


A prominent cement manufacturer on “Cement and 
Building Material.” 

The program has not yet been perfected in detail, but 
when complete will include the discussion of live ques- 
tions of an educational character. The sessions of the 
first two days will be devoted to lumber and the third 
to the business of the Illinois Masons Supply Association. 

A reduction in rates to fare and a half plus 50 cents 
‘has been arranged for on the usual certificate plan. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held in the Sherman 
house on the evening of February 17, under the auspices 
of F. L. Johnson, Vicegerent Snark, with offices at 625 
Stock Exchange building, Chicago. 





WESTERN RETAILERS IN SESSION. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 3.—The sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
began this afternoon with President George E. Merrill, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, in the chair. The address 
of weleome was made by Mayor C. Herbert Moore, fol- 
lowed by response from Theodore Nystrom, of Salt 
Lake City. The annual addresses of President Merrill 
and Secretary A. L. Porter followed. Committees were 
appointed, after which W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, 
Minn., favored the convention with an extended talk 
on association work. This concluded the first session. 
The evening was devoted to an informal reception to 
visiting Jumbermen and ladies at the Spokane hotel. 

Today the visiting retail lumbermen and manufac- 
turers who were in this city attending the western pine 
meeting yesterday, visited Spirit Lake, Ida., on a spe- 
cial train over the Idaho & Washington Northern rail- 
road and the day was spent inspecting the fine modern 
plant of the Panhandle Lumber Company. The bureau 
of grades of the manufacturers’ association spent sev- 
eral hours inspecting grades, retailers participating in 
the conference. President F. A. Blackwell, of the 
Panhandle Lumber Company and railroad, received 
visitors in the absence of General Manager Lindsley, 
who is in the east, assisted by Assistant Manager A. A. 
Fairchild, Superintendent Vickere and Sales Manager 
R. G. Keiser. 

After a dinner at the mill boarding house the party, 
numbering nearly 300 lumbermen and ladies, returned 
to Spokane, 

Tonight visiting lumbermen and ladies will be guests 
of local manufacturers and wholesalers at an elaborate 
banquet at Elks Temple. F. B. Cole will act as toast- 
master and addresses will be made by E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissel, Spokane; R. 8. Kellogg, Washington, D. C.; 
J. H. Miller, Index, Wash.; John R. Toole. Bonner, 
Mont.; Rev. William J. Handley, Spokane; Met L. Saley 
and B. F. Cobb. 

The retail lumbermen will have two sessions tomorrow 
and conclude the work Friday. 

SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN RE-ELECT 
SECRETARY. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 2.—Harry A. Gorsuch was 
reélected secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association January 28. Mr. Gorsuch was secretary of 
this association in 1896, and has served in that capacity 
continuously. President Frantz appointed the following 
directors to serve as the executive committee until the 
next annual convention. J. H. Foresman and L, L. 
Seibel, Kansas City; C. E. Matthews, Webb City, Mo.; 
W. I. Miller, Topeka, Kan.; James Costello, Liberty, 
Mo. The convention by resolution authorized the presi- 
dent to appoint two delegates to attend the National 
Tariff Commission convention to be held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., February 16, 17 and 18. Accordingly President 
Frantz appointed EK. C. Robinson, of St. Louis, and C. E. 
Matthews, of Webb City, Mo. 





HEADQUARTERS CHANGED. 

With a view of getting in closer touch with the retail 
trade handling cement the Superior Portland Cement 
Company, with plant at Superior, Ohio, where it has 
access to the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Norfolk & Western roads, has moved its gen- 
eral office from Charleston, W. Va., to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where it occupies a suite of rooms in the Union Trust 
building. The products of this company are adaptable 
for heavy construction work, for which purpose it is 
claimed the cement is unsurpassed, 





A NEW BLADES’ CYLINDER FOR SURFACING. 

A new blades’ cylinder for surfacing made by Samuel 
J. Shimer & Sons, Milton, Pa., has many advantages to 
commend it to the trade. As may be seen from the 
illustration the heavy reinforcements make possible the 
use of thin blades, which being made of tool steel not 
only continue longer in working condition, but require 
less grinding when dull, and are more easily adjusted 
to the head. 

The knife holders, also made of tool steel, form part 
of the chip break, which when worn or injured may be 
replaced without the delay, inconvenience or expense of 
a new cutter head. 

It is claimed that blades in this cylinder will when 
properly tempered and treated serve for one or two 
days’ work on hard maple, oak or hickory. Further 
information and latest book on cylinders may be ob- 
tained of the maker upon request. 





NEW BLADES’ CYLINDER FOR SURFACING, MANUFACTURED BY J. SHIMER & SONS, OF MILTON, PA. 
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LUMBER FIRMS ELECT OFFICERS 


Old Officers and Directors in Many Cases Re-elected 
Indicating Satisfactory Conduct of: Business Fe 
During a Trying Period. 


In addition to those that have already appeared in 
its pages the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
the following results of recent elections of lumber 
concerns: 

American Immigration Company, Chippewa Falls, Wis. ; 
J. ‘Tl. Barber, president; A. E. Walrath, first vice president ; 
I, Bell, second vice president; E. L. Ainsworth, secretary ; 
i. E. Weyerhaeuser, treasurer. Directors: F. Weyerhaeuser, 
William Irvine, F. IE. Weyerhaeuser, F. 8S. Bell and A. E. 
McCartney. 

_ Bruce Edgerton 
directors reélected. 

Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis.; W. C. 
Landon, president: &. B. Stewart, vice president; H. C. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer. 

Burlington Venetian Blind Company, Burlington, Vt.; 
Elias Lyman, president; D. G. Crane, secretary ; A. G. Crane, 
treasurer. The following directors were elected: Elias 
Lyman, W. Crane, Ilenry Wells, D. G. Crane, L. C. Grant, 
J. A. Baldwin and FE. A. Pope. 

Cascade Lumber & Shingle Company, Snohomish, Wash. ; 
J. A. Durrent, president; C. W. Gorham, vice president, and 
A. M. Baily, general manager. The above with G. L. Turner 
and U. Stimson make up the directorate. 

Central Lumber & Cocl Company, Dubuque, lowa; W. H. 
Day, sr., president; O. H. Ingham, first vice president; W. 
Il. Day, jr., second vice president ; C. A. Johnson, secretary ; 
M. H. MeCarth, treasurer. ‘The officers are the board of 
directors. 

Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn.; Frederick Wey- 
erhaeuser, president ; E. A. Shaw, vice president; J. E. Lind- 
say, treasurer. ‘The officers are also the directors. 

Coéperative Lumber Company, Canton, Kan. The follow- 
ing board of directors was elected: H. N. Coons, W. H 
Whittle, G. E. Johnson and J. 8. Hoover. 

Cadillac Veneer Company, Cadillac, Mich.; H. W. Inger- 
soll, president ; F. H. Foster, vice president; E. W. Benjamin, 
secretary and treasurer; Charles Thompson, general manager. 

Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company; IF. Weyerhaeuser, 
president; O. Ingram, vice president; William Irvine, 
manager. The above and M. J. Norton and L. Lamb com- 
prise the directorate. 

Crooks Lumber Company, Crooks, 8S. D.; G. W. Tyler, 
president; G. A. Crooks, secretary and treasurer; E. Chris- 
tiansen, manager. The officers and O. S. Thompson, A. 8. 
Johnson, J. E. Pearson and Lars Wold make up the direc- 
torate. 

Dover Lumber Company, Canal Dover, Ohio; 
president ; C. H. Slingluff, vice president; P. 8S. Cooper, sec- 
retary; J. C. Miller, treasurer. The executive committee is 
comprised of Daniel Defenbacher, Andrew Deis and John H. 
Garber. 

Farmers’ Lumber Company, Sac City, lowa; Ed Williams, 
president; L. B. Rake, secretary. The officers with J. Wil- 
bur Neal, J. H. Denham and J. S. Havens constitute the 
directorate. 

Golden Lumber & Contracting Company, Golden, Ill.; di- 
rectors reélected. 

Gross Lumber Company, Bellevue, Ohio; Martin Gross, 
president ; George Smith, vice president, and M. IF. Gross, 
secretary. Directors, above and James E. Spayd, C. A. Gross 
and W. G. Gross. 

Hannibal Lumber Company, Hannibal, Mo.; J. F. Meyer, 
president; Dr. J. N. Baskett, vice president ;_S. P. Givan, 
secretary and treasurer; board of directors reélected. 

Hot Springs Timber Company, Hot Springs, Ark.; W. H. 
Moore, president ; 8. HI. Stitt, vice president; J. A. Stallcup, 
secretary; C. N. Rix, treasurer. The officers and Hamp 
Williams, T. A. Cockburn and M. A. Bisele make up the 
board of directors. 

Hudson Lumber Company, Hudson, Iowa; old board of 
directors elected. 

Industrial Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex.; Sam _ Park, 
president; Newton R. Wilson, vice president; E. A. Wilson, 
vice president; R. M. Hallowell, treasurer; Mrs. E. P 
Brough, secretary, and Joe Muth, assistant secretary. Board 
of directors reélected. 

Junction City Lumber Company, Prescott, Ark.; John A. 
Davis, president; B. B. Young, vice president; T. C. Mor- 
gan, secretary and treasurer. 

Johnstown Millwork & Lumber Company, Johnstown, Pa. ; 
Lemon L. Smith, president and manager; Walter Varner, 
secretary ; Carl Fronheiser, treasurer. The officers are also 
the beard of directors. 

Kendrick & Brown Company, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 8S. D. 
Brown, secretary and treasurer. The officers and Byron 


Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


O. S. Welty, 


THE NEW 


WOODS NO. 59 SINGLE OR DOUBLE 


Lapham, E. D. Simmons, S. W. Russell and John P. Sullivan 
make up the directorate. 

Kidd Island Lumber Company, Coeur d'Alene, Ida.; D. C. 
Bradford, president; G. P. Nuemeyer, vice president, and 
J. N. Ashburn, secretary and treasurer. 

Manito Lumber Company, Manito, Ill; C. 
dent; R. A. Hilling, vice president; D. F. 
and D. D. Zimmerman, secretary. 

Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company, Eureka, Cal. ; 
T. G. Atkinson, president and treasurer; C. B. Culbertson, 
vice president, and William Donovan, secretary. Directors, 
above and Dr. W. Jones, Mrs. Margaret Corcoran, E. J. At- 
kinson and Patrick O'Conner. 

Nichols & Cox Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
I. I. Nichols, president; Vhilip H. Travis, vice president, 
and William E. Cox, secretary and treasurer. Directors, 
the above and Henry Idema and F. H. Nichols. 

Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn.; F. Weyer- 
haeuser, president; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, vice president ; 
Kendrick, president; A. W. Sherman, vice president; W. A. 
William Irvine, secretary. The officers and A. B. McDonell 
and W. H. Laird make up the directorate. 

Owensboro Planing Mill Company, Owensboro, Ky.; J. N. 
Grady, president; J. B. Griffin, vice president; T. H. May, 
secretary and treasurer. ‘The president and vice president 
with Will Hayden, M. Carey, E. D. Franks, W. E. Aud and 
La Vega Clements make up the directorate. 

Penn Planing Mill Company, Reading, Pa.; Harry Strunk, 
president; Katie M. High, vice president; Conrad B. High, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Price Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Fremont, Ohio ; 
George Wehrung, president; A. H. Jackson, vice president ; 
J. Youngman, secretary; J. M. Sherman, treasurer; L. 3. 
MceGormley, manager. 

Rice, Johntz, Nicolay Lumber Company, Abilene, Kan. ; 
A. W. Rice, president; M. Nicolay, vice president; John 
Johntz, treasurer, and T. J. Nicolay, secretary and general 


L. Velde, presi- 
Velde, treasurer, 


manager. 
Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Rock 
Island, Ill.; John I’. Weyerhaeuser, president; FF. C. Denk- 


mann, secretary; E. P. Denkmann, treasurer; Arthur Bb. 
Du Von, manager. 

Standard Lumber Company, Dubuque, lowa; W. H. Day, 
sr., president; O. H. Ingham, vice president; W. Hl. Day, 
jr., second vice president; George W. Dulany, secretary ; 
M. H. McCarthy, treasurer. ‘The officers are the board of 
directors. 


Salsich Lumber Company, McKenna, Wash.; H. E. Sal- 
sich, president; A. G. Cook, vice president; Charles Lau, jr., 
secretary. 


Susquehanna Lumber Company, Nanticoke, Pa. The fol 
lowing directors were elected: FEF. H. Kohlbraker, M. J. 
Rees, D. S. Pensyl, O. S. Kerstetter, W. W. Bittenbender, 
E. J. Williams, V. B. Sheeder, A. A. Enke, Julius Hecht, 
Patrick Finn, E. W. Thomas, John W. Schreiner, John Glo- 
wacki, M. J. Spotanski and Ben Levi. 


Steinke-Seidl] Lumber Company, Sleepy Eye, Minn. ; Henry 
Offerman, president; W. C. Steinke, vice president; M. G. 
Ifanson, secretary ; Mike Seidl, treasurer. 


W. E. Terry Lumber Company, Galesburg, Ill.; W. E. 
Terry, president; C. O. Lewis, vice president; G. DP. Edgar, 
treasurer; W. E. Terry, jr., secretary, and Charles Edgar, 
director. 


Torrington Lumber Company, Torrington, Conn.; Thomas 
D. Farley, president; William D. Farley, treasurer and as 
sistant secretary; William H. Meara, secretary. Directors 
elected were James D. Farley, William H. Meara and Thomas 
I. Ryan. 

Turtle Lake Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Walter C. Winchester, president; William 8S. Winegar, vice 
president ; George B. Daniels, secretary ; Henry Idema, treas- 
urer. 

United States Lumber Company, Parkersburg, W. Va. ; 
Cc. E. Bryan, president; L. Dudley, vice president; J. W. 
Romine, secretary; J. Hl. Grogg, treasurer. The officers and 
the following make up the directorate: J. H. Mills, J. V. 
Young, C. M. Kryder and O. A. Price. 


Vilas Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; John J. 
Foster, president; L. H. Withey, vice president; Walter C. 
Winchester, secretary, and Henry Idema, treasurer. 


Wollenweber Lumber Company, Marion, Ohio; O. Wollen- 
weber, president and treasurer; J. F. Prendergast, vice presi- 
dent, and J. T. Matthews, secretary. Directors, above and 
J. A. Schroeder, F. A. Huber, C. W. Leffler, G. W. King and 
W. G. Harding. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CONTRACTS FOR 
TIE TREATING PLANT. 

The Pennsylvania lines has awarded a contract for 
the erection at Mount Union, Pa., of a one cylinder 
plant for the creosoting of railroad timbers and _ ties. 
The plant will have an annual capacity for treating about 
500,000 ties. 





SURFACER. 


A NEW WOODS SURFACER. 


A New Machine That Will Be Welcomed by the 
Lumber Trade on the Lookout for Improve- 
‘ ments in Equipment. 


The No, 59 single or double surfacer, one of the mo 
recent products of the 8. A. Woods Machine Company 
Boston, evidences in its design and construction a decid 
improvement in the dressing of lumbery. This machi 
embodies features that make possible the turning 01 
of a good grade of work at a feed of 100 to 150 feet 
minute. 

The No. 59, having a wide range, is adapted for use ji 
factories where large output and high grade work a 
demanded. Its capacity for turning out at a high ra 
of feed a grade of work heretofore considered possib 
only at a low rate of feed qualifies this machine f 
almost every class of work from furniture and cabin 
dressing to box boards and the socalled rougher class: s 
of surfacing. It is suecessful in the working of cott« 
wood and gum. 

A combination of the latest features of the Woovs 
machines renders possible both high grade work and fa-t 
feed. Prominent among these features is the solid back 
round cutterhead, possessed of both stiffness ani 
strength, the strain of the cutters being taken on tie 
solid metal of the head, the bolts not being depended 
upon to resist the strain of the cut, as in the ordinary 
cutterhead. The round head lends itself to balancin 
and is designed for use with high speed steel knives 
which render simple the maintenance of balance. An 
important improvement, too, is the patent truing devi 
by means of which the knives are trued and sharpened 
while running. 


. s + 
combination of 


The ; these two distinctive features 
insures a knife mark tor each knife, the results of which 
ure better finish and much faster feed For examp 


four Knives, at 3,800 revolutions a minute, would produc 
about thirteen knife marks to each inch with a feed 
105 lineal feet a minute 

In the past wide machines have been used to obtain a 
large output by running two or more boards at a time 
With the improved construction, making possible the hi 
rate of speed, it is in many cases advisable to use narrow 
machines speeded at a higher rate of feed. By the use 
of the No. 59, the sarge output is obtained as with t 
wide machines, but uf a much lower first cost for t 
machine and the added advantages of reduced floor spac« 
maintenance and upkeep. When desired the machine < 
be adapted to the feeding of short stock and will handk 
it aS snort as seven inches. 

The round solid back cutterhead of the No. 59 is of an 
entirely new type and design, stiffer and safer than a 
square head of the same diameter of cutting ciré 
Made in a single piece, of the same grade steel as th 
slow square head, it is turned to cylindrical form and 
parallel slotted from end to end. If accidentally sprung 
it may be readily reground or turned to a perfect cylinder 
All the knives are set at one angle, as in the square 
head. Distortion is avoided by holding the knives in 
place by means of a series of independent blocks in which 
are pocketed the points of square-headed set screws 
This construction provides a solid back for the knife and 
block, so that the strain is brought upon the metal of 
the head itself and not upon a series of bolts. The round 
head gives the maximum of metal for a given diameter 
ot cutting circle; over 40 percent in excess of that in a 
square head. Also, the tendency of the shavings to pack 
under the lip is avoided, thus reducing the danger of 
breakage. All cutterheads are given a thorough running 
balance before placing in the machine, the heads, knives 
bolts and blocks being balanced independently and then 
collectively while the cutterhead is at full speed. 

The radial gage provided for setting the knives con- 
sists essentially of two curved arms connected by a shaft 
These arms hook over each end of the head, the gage 
being locked into position by means of springs Two 
setting rolls having a close sliding fit on the shaft serve 
by means of a delicate touch to set the knives with 
exactness. , 

Permanently attached to the machine are devices fo 
truing the knives of both the top and bottom heads. In 
each case the device consists of a perfectly straight slic 
bar, to which is accurately fitted a slide carrying an 
emery stock. This slide bar, also permanently attached 
to the machine, is set parallel to the cutting cylinder 
During the process of sharpening the slide is slowly 
moved from end to end while the cutterhead is revolving 
at full speed. The truing also is done without stopping 
the machine or raising the top cutterhead. 

The bed and frame are given 
stability ; quick adjustment of the 
machine for different thicknesses 
of stock, for different cut and for 
single surfacing, is provided. ‘The 
top head is adjustable by hand 
and the bottom head has a sliding 
fit in frame and may be adjusted 
vertically in a parallel plane, The 
cutterhead boxes are of the swing 
clamp type, which provides fot 
accurate adjustment. Chip break 
ers and pressure bars are provid 
ed, the former being made in sec- 
tions and fitted with removable 
tempered steel spring shoes. ‘lhe 
machine is adapted for driving by 
tight and loose pulley with belt 
binder or by flexible coupling for 
direct motor connection. 


Tere 
UNION PACIFIC COM 
PLETES CAR 
PLANT. 

The Union Paeifie railroad 


recently completed and _ is 
operating its new ear build 
ing and repair plant at Omaha, 
Neb., comprising coach, «ab 
inet, freight ear, truck, wheel 
and axle and paint shops «nd 
a freight car repair yurd. 
This plant when finally com 
pleted will also inelude pian 
ing mills, dry kilns and lum- 
ber sheds and will be one of 
the most modern ear plants 
in the west. 
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LUMBERMEN OF THE SOUTHWEST ARE ADMONISHED THAT THEY SHOULD ‘“ WAKE UP!” 


Paper by Met L. Saley of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Read at the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Convention, Kansas City, Mo., January 28, 1909. 


There have been more periods than you could shake a 
tick at. Geologically, the formation of the earth has 
en by periods. Education, religion, civilization may 
counted by periods; and so may the progress of every 
ade, every art, every science. This principle holds true 
our lives. We pass through the period of childhood, 

inhood, old age. My toes still remind me that when a 

olish young man I passed through the tight-boot period. 

he period of selfishness, of greed, of religious sophistry, 
party idolatry, we do not pass through, as we are in 
to the time of our death. 

The periods of the retail lumber business have been 

cidedly marked in the experience of some dealers—but 
ly of a comparatively few. There was a time in the 

eat prairie states when to receive lumber and sell it 
is all that was thought necessary. The sky was roof 
ough, and that the stuff should be soaked with rain 
is of no consequence. These conditions still meet the 
quirements of not a few—more perhaps than a man 

o does not see a large number of yards might say. 
ith a large stock, and not exceeding seventy-five lineal 

et of shed—as holds true with several yards I have 
ited—comes near being where the dealer stood thirty 
irs ago. 

To sell grades as they are bought is going backward, 
before the present multitude of grades were estab- 
ied the dealers made their grades. In speaking of this 

moitter it is natural to revert to the white pine trade 

en it was in its infancy, and when in the Saginaw 
ley, Michigan, lumber was sold in three grades— 
ir and fourths, common and culls. At this time no 
ctail dealer was so senseless as to say to his customer, 

“llere are clear and fourths, that you can have for so 

much.” “There is a pile of common that you can have for 

ha price.” “That grade of culls I sell so and so.”’ 

N no, they were wiser than that. It was these grades 

which were worked into buildings as are the grades of 

today, but the builder did not have his say in the mat- 
te When these grades were distributed from Chicago, 
or from eastern lake ports, the dealers paid no attention 
to the Saginaw valley manufacturers, but made their 
grades, as at the present day the dealers should pay no 
ittention to the grades made by the manufacturers of 
other sections. 

Ralsing the Grade. 

{It is frequently said that the manufacturers now get 
there is in it. It certainly is his aim to do so, and if 
does the retail dealer should get more than there is 
it. Not long ago a dealer ripped a competitor up the 

back because he admitted that he sold No. 2 dimension 

for No. 1. I said in return that I did not think it was a 

sin that would send him to hades. Incidentally, in the 

hed of this same dealer my attention was called to a 

p of tank stuff in an upper bin. ‘‘Where did you get 

it? T asked, and the reply was that it was picked from 

dimension! What a vile sinner! On the manufac- 
turer’s list tank stuff is billed and sold at a higher price 

n dimension, but this man was selling plain dimen- 


sik under the name of tank stuff! In a small way he 
W doing precisely that which he was cussing his neigh- 
bor for doing, in a larger way. I suppose that every 


dealer in this gathering has done the same thing. At 

rate, if there is one here who has not selected from 
the No. 2 pile and passed it along to No. 1, or from B 
to A, I hope he will not raise his hand and thus call 
aticntion to the poor way he learned his business. 

he grades of the manufacturers are for their benefit 
when selling and for the benefit of the retail dealer when 
buving, but not for the benefit of the retail dealer when 

ng If a board will answer the purpose for which 


it required it is no concern of the manufacturer what 
thet board is branded, neither is it the concern of the 

umer. In a certain district that covers considerable 
territory for a specific reason all the items on the list 
were raised one point, and as good men as you and I 
thought they had a perfect right to do it. In dealing 
wiih this matter, in order that our profits may be larger 


! that we may hold our trade, there is reason for us 
ty wake up! Tell me how all the poachers of the coun- 
tr. are grading their lumber, and having answered that 
q tion maybe you will understand more clearly the 
po ition I take. 

The Pivot of Success. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, there is a lumberman named 
Hivter. Now, Mr. Hafer is outside the association fold, 
a for this reason there has been objection to the 
es loitation of his methods in the columns of the paper 
I ve the honor to represent, as also there was to the 
moition that was made of Mr. Bloomer, of Nebraska, 
w')> has been called by some the greatest retailer the 
( itry has produced. The latter, however, is now out 
ot business and is traveling over the world with the 
money he made in the hottest fight that has ever been 


Kkhbown. I know that Mr. Bloomer was given a bonus of 
$1°.100 for his yard, and I am not sure but the amount 
W $20,000, which illustrates how, single handed, he 
more than held his own with some of the richest cor- 
poritions in the business. I went to work to study the 


meihods of Mr. Bloomer that you and others might 
benefit from them, and discovered that the pivot upon 
Which his suecess swung was that he always pleased 
his customers. He was always interested in their wel- 
far His customers did not have a child, a horse, a 
crop, a cow, a pig in which he did not show an interest. 
Outwardly he was wrapped up in the interests of his 
customers; and tell me why they should not buy lumber 
of him. Human nature is the same’ the world over. 

As said, to this mention of Mr. Bloomer objections 
Were raised.. The secretary..of a prominent. association 
Wrote me that if he were in my place he would not say 


much about Mr. Bloomer. But these objections had no 
weight. My opinion of retail associations is pretty well 
known. I have talked and written in their behalf more 
than any other man, but I would call myself a mighty 
poor news gatherer if my observations were confined to 
association circles, or any other circles. And if I should 
confine my observations to those associations which 
carry out those principles subscribed to by the associa- 
tions in the west you never would see in my department 
one word concerning those in the eastern states. And 
if I should confine myself to a mention of the members 
of the western associations who conduct their business 
strictly according to the ideas promulgated by these as- 
sociations you would see fewer names than you do see. 

I do despise hypocrisy worse than the devil, for while 
I know that hypocrisy exists I do not know that a devil 
exists. I have the warmest of friends in the associa- 
tions and out of them. I have them who are protestants, 
eatholics and infidels, who are republicans, democrats 
and socialists, and there is a man whom the world calls 
a “nigger’’ who would strip his coat and fight for me. 
There are thousands who imagine they have been ap- 
pointed their brother’s keeper, but I thank God I am not 
one of the number. My convictions are mine, and I 
award the same privilege to others. 

If the average dealer should visit the Hafer plant he 
would learn many things which were new to him. Mr. 
Hafer said to me that for a time he discussed in his 
mind the question, Should he establish a line of yards, 
and thus have his interests scattered, affected, as they 
might be, by a score or more of local managers, or 
should he condense them and have them under his own 
immediate supervision, and he chose the latter. He 
denies the right of any association or organization to 
limit his trade to a circumscribed territory. Instead of 
selling in fifty towns in which he might have yards, had 
he engaged in the line yard business, he sells in all 
those towns from the one office, and in as many others 
as he can. His business methods are exact. I regard 
him as one of the best merchants with whom I have 
come in contact in the retail field. He is a buyer that 
should be written in capitals, of catholic views, and his 
courtesy to his customers and his every aim to please 
them comes near touching the phenomenal. And how 
about the prices he gets? I know his net profits of last 
year, and I can say to you that they exceed by 50 percent 
those made by a hundred other dealers that could be 
named. The man who can not learn from a business 
competitor, whether that competitor be in the associa- 
tion or out of it, who can not learn from a political op- 
ponent, or in fact from every man with whom he comes 
in contact, is certainly living in a pent up Utica. 


The Methods That Win. 


With this mention of Mr. Hafer’s business as an ex- 
ample I say to the dealers whose methods are covered 
with moss, to look out! It is my business and my bread 
and butter to keep an ear to the ground, and there are 
rumblings which portend the storm. There are clouds 
on the horizon. I will say further that the change will 
not be brought about by lumbermen who are outside of 
association circles but by those who are within them. 
Lumbermen talk very frankly with me, and much is 
said in confidence that can not be disclosed, but I say 
again, Look out! Not a hundred miles from the city in 
which we are gathered, to use a homely expression. 
“there is a hen on.’” Away from this city one of the 
giants of the retail world, and a good association mem- 
ber, too, has “set a hen.’” These men, and others as 
well, have said to me they are tired, at the expense of 
their own business, of protecting that of incompetents. 
They say they are going to seek a reward for the busi- 
ness ability they think they possess. We fight the mail 
order houses in Minneapolis, in Chicago, in Davenport; 
but, my friends, the time is approaching when the class 
of house of which I am speaking will be nearer home. 
Not conducted by shysters who deceive by their litera- 
ture, not by men who say they will do those things 
they never expect to do, not by men who sell material 
at a ruinous price, but by honorable business men who 
will win business for the reason that they will meet the 
demands of the consuming public. 

I do not want to be too personal, and I say this with- 
out authority from the men of whom it is said, but I 
wish tomorrow we could visit in a body the plant of the 


Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company in Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada 


to the southern limits of Texas, I could not were I asked 
to do so name another concern that has pushed ahead as 
has this one. Eight years ago the proprietors of this 
enterprise bought a cheap yard, and all they got of 
value was a location. In Cedar Rapids there were yards 
to burn. It was known as a town in which competition 
had been so hot that it smoked. There were dealers 
whose ratings in the books of the commercial agencies 
were represented by strings of-A’s. Your average dealer 
would have lo@ked over the town and said: ‘Plenty of 
yards—rich yardmen—hot competition. This is no place 
for me. I will go out to some crossroad and start a 
yard,” and away he would have hiked. 


Ability Versus Money. 


Of course the remark will be made: ‘Money! Money! 
Barry and McClintock had money, which was the power 
that swung them into line.’’ Money nothing! They were 
fellow scribblers of mine on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and I wish you would point out a professional scribbler 
to me who has money. For my satisfaction I wish you 
could point him out right now. I know the inside of 
some things and I can tell you that they did not have 
more thousands of dollars than I hold up fingers and 


thumbs. I don’t know but they will prosecute me for 
giving their interests this publicity, but there are times 
when it is necessary to use men as examples, whether 
they like it or not. My old grandfather used to tell me 
that no man would ever take advantage of me unless he 
had the chance; and these men are 500 miles away. 

It makes me tired to hear so much said about the 
wonderful things that can be accomplished with money. 
Money of itself is an inert mass. Money is a good snow- 
plow but it never can take the place of the locomotive 
that pushes the plow. Business ability is in no hotter 
hunt for money than money is for such ability. 

At this yard lumber is manipulated, the wants of the 
consuming public are not only anticipated but it is the 
aim of the proprietors to educate the taste of the public. 
I was told by Mr. Barry that the point had been reached 
that in finish 60 percent of his trade is for stock material 
—case, base, molding etc. The aim is to avoid odd work 
which every architect thinks that for his glory he must 
specify. On my visit to Cedar Rapids the company had 
just furnished a bank with stock material. You will call 
this remarkable in a city of 30,000 population. I want 
to ask you this question: We are doing business along- 
side of each other. I furnish odd patterns, and if you 
furnish stock patterns which are bought in large lots at 
opportune times, how am I going to compete with you? 

All right, you may say, but my town is a small one. 
Granted. Let me cite an instance. I was in a yard in 
which at an expense of less than $1,000 what is known 
as a pocket planing mill had been put in, and the ma- 
chines have been kept busy. Doing what? Shaping ma- 
terial as customers want it. At the other two yards 
boards and dimension could be bought in the sizes they 
came from the mill. If they were wanted in other sizes 
the carpenter, at 35 cents an hour, could do it with his 
handsaw and plane. ‘Said the dealer to'me: ‘That mill 
cost me approximately $1,000, and I would not do without 
it for its cost and $1,000 in addition. It is bringing me 
business every day and I hope my competitors will keep 
right along in the old rut.’’ If at one grocery store or 
shoe store in your town you can get what you want, and 
at the others you can not get it, to which place are you 
going? And to which place is the man who uses lumber 
going if at one yard he can get what he wants and at 
the others he can not get it? 


Big Strides in Retailing. 

And does this mean that the yards in the smaller towns 
will be wiped out? Unless they wake up and change 
their methods, in time, yes. If they continue to buy 
grades and sell grades as they buy them, yes. Unless 
they wake up and learn that in the handling of lumber 
at retail big strides are being made, yes. The methods 
of yesterday are not those of today. Invention—and by 
this I do not mean the word as applied to mechanical 
construction, but invention in the way of doing things— 
is working a change. And as sure as tomorrow will 
come this change will gradually spread. It will gradu- 
ally find a footing in a town here, in another one there, 
and the adjoining towns will be leavened, or the dealers 
in them will be driven from business, 

There is going to be a finer manipulation of lumber. 
The men who sell the bulk of it will be merchants and 
not mere lumbermen. This is not the age of the stage- 
coach, but of wireless telegraphy and the flying ma- 
chine. 

Never was there so much progress being made in busi- 
ness methods as now. There are professionals who for 
large pay are employed to teach business men how to 
conduct their business in accord with twentieth century 
methods. They teach them how to better conduct their 
business, how to prevent waste, how to facilitate the 
handling of stocks, how to buy to the best advantage, 
how to lessen the expense account. Tell me what pro- 
portion of the retail lumbermen of the entire country 
pay any attention to even these points which could? 
Not 10 percent of them. The 90 percent jog along in the 
same old slobmagullion rut. They do not make an art 
of buying, handling or saving. They see in a board only 
that which they buy. 

An author, a dear friend of mine, whose name is on 
the title page of thirty books, said to me that he looks 
with awe on a blank sheet of paper. What beautiful 
sentiments may be expressed thereon! What consola- 
tion for the despairing! What advice to the young! 
What ideas which may live on and on and influence man- 
kind ages hence! That piece of blank paper may hold 


inscriptions which may create love, happiness, hope, 
patriotism. 
So, my friends, should we look upon our yards. What 


can be made of them? How better may they asnwer the 
demands of the consumer? What changes may be made 
which will place them outside the pale of competition? 
And let me say once more, unless you see their possi- 
bilities, and avail yourself o# them, look out! 

The great bulk of the business of the future will be 
done by those men who know how to do business. 

PPO" 


PRESIDENT ENLARGES NATIONAL FOREST. 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 28~—The President today 
signed a proclamation adding more than 330,000 acres 
to the Cleveland national forest in southern California 
and eliminating from that reserve 1,682 acres of land 
not considered suitable for national forest purposes. 

After these changes the fores® has a present area 
of more than 1,573,000 acres. This forest, originally 
called the San Jacinto, was named by President Roose- 
velt in July last in honor of the late President, who 
created that and twelve other reserves on Washington’s 
birthday in 1897. - 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Trade Conditions Among the Dealers of Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas—Association Members on the Move for Business— 
Notable Line Yard Operators and Their Doings—Good Crops and Much Building in Prospect. 





J. KNOX, MARCUS, IOWA. 


TRADE IN THE NORTHWESTERN TERRITORY. 


At the convention of the Northwestern association, 
in Minneapolis last week, members of the association 
were seen who reported as follows: 

George C. Ingram, Sioux Center, Minn., a former 
president of the association, said that business has been 
absolutely and positively rotten. There has been noth- 
ing like it for fifteen years. Cause: In 1903 there 
was a hot fight among the dealers that-lasted two and 
a half years when lumber sold at and below cost and 
the people leaded up; then, when the scrap ended, di- 
mension was advanced in price $15 and the consumer 
was scared away. Mr. Ingram believes they are over 
the hill and he is looking for better business this year. 

J. Rumsey Reeve, Morris, Minn., had a fine trade last 
year. There were good crops, good prices and collec- 
tions were the best ever. The farmers are talking build- 
ing and the prospects are excellent. 

Bob Harrison, from the big little town in which we 
both live, towered above the heads of a majority of the 
dealers. There was one residence built in this city the 
last year and the dealers do not swear by all that is 
good and great that trade was satisfactory. There are 
farmers who ought to build better residences to satisfy 
the young folks, but they are so rich they are as inde- 
pendent as pigs on ice, and there is no telling what they 
will do. 

C. F. Taylor, with the Rogers Lumber Company, Minot, 
N. D., has an automobile in training and he says that 
when [ visit his town he will run its wheels off. Minot, 
with its 8,000 population, he calls about the banner town 
of its size. It has four yards and has done a lot of 
building and will do more the present year. The lumber 
handled is principally west coast stuff. 

With E. J. Smith, Independence, Iowa, the volume 
of trade was smaller last year than in 1907, still he 
called it fair and he said fair prices were obtained. The 
present year he expects to sell lumber in both town and 
country. 

W. G. Weart, Cedar Falls, Iowa, calls the business for 
1908 satisfactory. This year he will look for trade in 
both town and country. 

C. W. Chapman, Waterloo, Iowa, has eleven yards and 
is of the opinion that in the larger towns trade will be 
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good this year, for the reason that money is plentiful 
and the owners are eager to loan it, which, with the low 
price of material, will stimulate building. In the coun- 
try the farmers have a good many places to put their 
money and he expects only an ordinary trade among 
them. Later, if crops are good, he will expect a sur- 
prising trade. His stocks will be above normal when the 
Jumber he has bought is in. 

The outlook is bright to M. E. Palmer, Sioux Falls, 
8. D. The town is improving, about $500,000 havirg 
been invested in the water power. The bulk of building 
this year will be residences. Mr. Palmer is with the 
Loonan Lumber Company, having seven yards which have 
average stocks. 

Charles E. MeGregor, Granite Falls, Minn., is inter- 
ested in nine yards, with stocks above normal. Trade 
Was quiet all last year, but he believes it will improve 
very soon. 

Morningside, Lowa, is a suburb of Sioux City, having 
a population of 6,000 and one yard. Last year build 
ing was brisk. A Methodist church, said to be the finest 
in the state, was recently completed at a cost of $60,000. 

Stanley D. Moore, Waterloo, lowa, has been in Los 
Angeles, Cal., much of the last year. Stocks in Waterloo 
are low and prospects never were brighter for building. 
A, A. Moore, of Marshalltown, and M. A. Moore, of 
LaMars, have gone to Australia for the winter. 

R. Sheppard, Hudson, Jowa, says things are moving 
and that he is keeping the mail order houses out by mak 
ing prices. It is too early for the farmers to talk build 
ing, but he is confident they will be around in due time. 
He is pleased that there is not much talk of building, 
as quick sales mean more profit. The longer the farmers 
talk the more they will shop. 


Improvement Expected. 


J. Knox, Mareus, Iowa, hears talk of building, but 
just now trade is a little slow. Collections are good. 
This town has 1,000 population and Mr. Knox thinks it 
is « hummer for one of its size. It is called one of the 
best grain markets in the state and the largest shipper 
of live stock on the Illinois Central between Sioux Citys 
and Chicago. One day lately thirty-six cars of cattle 
and hogs went out. Mr. Knox’s stock is large. His 
brother, J. P., who formerly ran the Patton yard at 
Primghar, is now in the drug business, in Rapids City, 
S. D., the yard now being in charge of J. X. Knox, J. 
KXnox’s son. 

Cyrus W. Allen, Berlin, Wis., came on to see how 
they run a convention here. He does not look for any 
thing big this year, but as cempared with what has been 
he looks for improvement. His yard stock, which is 
white pine, is large. He thinks the stock in the aver- 
age Wisconsin vard is below normal. 

Sam A. Lincoln, with F. M. Slagle & Co., Alton, Iowa, 
has charge of eighteen yards. He can not understand 
why trade was not better last year and thinks it will 
be better this year. ‘The farmers are rich, are getting 
big prices for crops and nothing has stood in the way 
of their building but a disposition not to build. They 
are holding corn for 50 cents and notwithstanding they 
can now sell it for 48 and 49 cents they are not disposed 
to do so. The stoeks in his yards are close to the aver 
age, possibly a little below. 

.. J. Steichen, Dubuque, Towa, audits eleven yards 
for the Central Lumber & Coal Company, and says 
there is no trade this time of year, but he expects 4 
good spring business. 

Mayo Harris, who has been twenty-eight years in the 
lumber business in Montezuma, lowa, says the outlook 
is not dazzling, notwithstanding that corn at 50 cents 
a bushel, yielding as high as seventy-five bushels to the 
acre, ought to stir things up. 

D. R. Warburton, Grinnell, Iowa, had a good run cf 
business last year, and if the indications materialize it 
will be fair this year. Stocks in that town are normal. 
The lowa State college has an endowment of $500,000, 
which will put it on its high heels, and $100,000 will 
be expended in college improvements. 

G. D. Rose, of the Spahn & Rose Lumber Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, looks for good trade this season. The 
company has fifteen yards and stocks are smaller than 
a year ago. 

C, E. Greef, Eldora, Towa, seeretary of the Central 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, says that the 
farmers in the territory covered by his yards are talk 
ing building. Mr. Greef has established the Eldora 
Motor Company and the business card he presented «lid 
not bear the word lumber. For years he has been an 
enthusiastic autcist and now he has gone to selling them. 


From the Dakotas. 


T. S. Vaughan came from Yankton, 8S. D., to mix with 
us. In his territory there were good crops which bring 
good prices and he is looking for something good in the 
way of trade to happen. There kas been little building 
in his town, the case also in the other towns in the 
vicinity of Yankton. Mr. Vaughan is secretary of the 
Southeastern South Dakota Lumbermen’s Association, 
the meeting of which will probably be held in Mitchell 
this year. 

A. A. Candor, Cogswell, N. D., says trade is picking 
up. The farmers want credit until fall, which is given, 








C. Kk. GREEF, ELDORA, 
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notes bing taken in settlement. Mr. Candor is also 
breeder of blooded cattle and left Minneapolis before + 
convention closed to visit a meeting of breeders 
Fargo. His taste is for black cattle and when | me 
tioned my old black cow to him we were instantly 
common ground. He has cows which would sell for 
more in the market than mine, but he hasn’t one tl 
is so famous. IL consulted a dentist recently to see it 
he could put a set of false teeth in the old cow’s head 
and if he is unable to do it, away she will soon go, as 
not even a famous cow can live without eating. 

A. ©. Johnson, secretary of the Central Lumber & 
Coal Company, Dubuque, Iowa, with a line of fort 
yards, thinks that trade will be fair. Some bills are 
being figured, but whether finally they will come to the 
front or not is past telling. The stocks in his vard we 
would call normal. The local managers are busy selling 
coal. 

John Freymann, Dyersville, Iowa, reports that tr 
was better in 1907 than last year, yet it was something 
to talk about. The stock he sells is white pine. Mr 
Freymann bought 600 calendars this season and «id 
not have one left January 1. The ealendars he sencs 
out are so high grade that everyone wants them. — Ii 
never forgets me and the one he mailed me this year 
has the picture of a horse that is so natural that when 
[ pass I am afraid he will reach out and nip me—think 
ing | am grass. The farmers are getting 6 cents for 
hogs, 50 cents for oats, the same price for corn, and, 
if so disposed, they can build two houses each. No bet 
ter territery in all lowa ean be named than that in wl 
Mr. Freymann sells lumber. 

Warren Brown, Waterloo, lowa, says that for the tin 
of year the prospects are by no means discouraging. ‘lh 
manufacturing interests are in good shape and, I think 
I have said before that, for a manufacturing town | 
has more establishments, large and small, than any other 
in the United States. You would not look for this out 
on the Lowa prairie, but there it is. 


In the Minnesota Field. 


Ki. F. Murphy, Ellsworth, Minn., has had a good year 
and expects that this prosperity will continue. He ope 
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G. W. DULANEY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


: the yard formerly run by M. J. Murphy, who was 

of the most enthusiastic association men in the state 
a who drifted away from lumber to manufacture and 
sells a device that is used by banks to prevent the rais 
ing Of checks and drafts. He tells me that 80 percent 
of the banks of the country are using the machine. With 
his mustache off Mr. Murphy Jooks like a judge whose 
place is on the supreme bench of the state. 

With the Eelipse Lumber Company, headquarters in 
Minneapolis, and operating twenty yards, trade has been 
quiet, but G. W. Dulany, jr., vice president and treas- 
urer, it looks as if it will be good in the spring. Farmers 
do not buy on a declining market, thinking that the bot- 
tom has not been reached, but an advance will start them 
ul In December collections were extra good. 

\. L. Chesley, Spencer, lowa, secretary and manage: 
of the Superior Lumber & Coal Company, has missed but 
one meeting and at the time he was in a hospital in 
Buffalo. Mr. Chesley has sixteen yards, seven in Lowa, 
seven in South Dakota and two in Minnesota. One of 
his yards is in Dallas, S. D., a reservation town of 400 
population and five yards. Inside of thirty days Mr. 


Chesley will have a stock of 1,250,000 feet in this yard. 
He savs it is teo early to predict the future of trade. 
| have often said that if L was as good a lumbermen 


ms Mr. Chesley is, 1 would think | knew something. 
(. Hi. Jasper, Newton, lowa, says that stocks are above 


normal, A eourthouse to cost $200,000 will be built this 
season. One farmer in the vicinty of Newton soli 
4,000 bushels of corn for 70 cents a bushel. Mr. Jaspei 


is interested in the publication of a memorandum book 
for contractors which is used for advertising by retail 
dealers, 


W. Hf. Vosburg, Gilman, Towa, said business was sim 


ply ‘bum’? the first part of the vear, but that the latter 
part of the season there was an improvement. In his 
Vienity the corn and oats crops were good. He says 


the farmers are not talking building. Collections are 
better than they were a year ago. 

I. Hf. Henry, Belle Plaine, Iowa, had a fair year. 
Competition is all riglit, prices are fair and all is lovely. 
There is nothing doing in the town. Mr. Henry has it 
printed on his business ecard that he is a member of this 
association, 


More from the Dakotas. 


S. Thomas, with the Fullerton Lumber Company, 


Fullerton, N. D., had a good year and expects another 
” This is a little town of 200 population and one 
ya The company also had a yard at Clement. West 
covst stuff is mostly handled. So far as Mr. Thomas 
knows stecks are large. 

ith O. C. Sarles, Hillsboro, N. D., 1908 was an off 
ve in the lumber business. I think that Mr. Sarles is 
dri‘ting away from selling boards, as when I visited his 





0. C. SARLES, HILLSBORO, N.D.  ¢ 


town he had sixteen yards and now has only eight. He 
says there is more friction in the lumber business than 
any other in which he is engaged, and in addition to be- 
ing a lumberman he is a banker, farmer, a dealer ir 
real estate and, as | can affirm, a driver of mighty fine 
‘*hosses.’’?’ You may remember that a few years ago 
when the rust chilled the wheat world, Mr. Sarles and 
myself made an extended inspection of the fields of 
North Dakota and that our conclusions about tallied 
with the final outcome. 

I was mighty glad to see Col. Pat King down from 
Ellendale, N. D. He is one of the men who has warmth 
in a handshake and it would not surprise me if this is 
one reason why he has grown rich in Ellendale. I will 
bet you $4 that if he had gone up there and his hand, 
when he reached it out, had felt like a dead mackerel 
he would not have made one dollar where he has made 
ten. His town has a new opera house that cost $15,000, 
and a new hotel that cost $35,000. Trade was good lasi 
year and in fact it generally is good. His business is 
now incorporated, under the name of the King Lumber 
Company, with two sons as partners. The colonel went 
from Minneapolis to southern Texas where he will look 
over the land in the vicinity of Brownesville. Aad, 
speaking of land, when [T was in Ellendale it could have 
been bought not far north of the town for $10 an acre, 
‘What do you think of it?’’ I asked the colonel. ‘*It 
looks darned good to me,’’ was his answer, and in 
Minneapolis I asked him what the land is now worth. 
‘*Thirty-five dollars, and it is worth it because it is 
bringing it,’’ he said. Opportunities have roosted on 
my shoulders many a time, but somehow I have lacked 
the money, nerve or some other quality to take advantage 
of them. Maybe the statement is premature, but it would 
not surprise me if later the colonel should come to Min 
neapolis to live. He has a daughter in the state uni- 
versity here, another in the Art Institute in Chieago, and 
I gathered from some of his talk that it would please’ 
him to live htre and let the boys carry on the lumber 
business in Ellendale. 

J. M. Parker, Sioux Falls, S. D., says the farmers 
had good crops and are talking encouragingly. The pop 





E. A. MOORE, CHICAGO; 
Representing Tremont Lumber Company. 


ulation of this rattling good town, which has the honor 
of calling him a citizen, has grown to 15,000 and is 
climbing right along. It is his observation that stocks 
are up to normal. 

J. C. Johnson, Luzerne, Minn., who has the reputation 
of being one of the finest men who pulls on a pair of 
stockings in the morning, says that things are jogging 
along regularly and that he had a good season, but 
collections are nothing to brag about. The main thing 
is that he is at peace with all the world, which he ranks 
ahead of trade, whether good or bad. 


Other Iowans. 


Fred C. Smith, Osage, Iowa, is now with his father. 
James A., of that town, who operates thirty-three yards. 
They expect a better trade than that of last year. The 
line is normally stocked. 

Ralph Burnside, Oskaloosa, Iowa, of the Hawkeye 
Lumber Company, having eighteen yards with headquar- 
ters in that town, thinks that when the lumber that is 
bought is received the yards will have a trifle more than 
a normal stock. The disturbing element, in the form of 
a retired farmer who laid in a stock of yellow pine and 
thought he could make a fortune by underselling the 
Oskaloosa dealers, has fallen by the wayside, a dealer 
of the town having bought the stock. A man with one 
eye could have seen how the enterprise eventually would 
terminate. I believe that at the time L visited Oska 
loosa I said it was like a 4-minute hoss going into the 
2-minute class. 


A. Pilling, Edgerton, Minn., had a better trade in 


1908 than in the preceding year and it looks good to 
him. His company handles northern stock and has two 
yards and stocks in both are about normal. 

At Scheik’s, when getting outside of a fish dinner, 
Col. Traer Baker said last year had been a mighty poor 
one for him, and in language that could not easily be 
misunderstood he gave his opinion of a certain class of 
dealers who have not enough business ability to make 
money for themselves and are so jealous they will net 
permit others to make it. ‘‘Go on! Go on!’’ I said. 
**T do not use language quite as strong as that unless 





COL. PAT KING, ELLENDALE, N. D. 


I stub my toe that has a corn on it, but you are doing 
‘em justice. Don’t you stop on my account for the 
next half-hour and at the end of that time the subject 
will not be exhausted.’’ 

©. A. Finkbine, Des Moines, Iowa, says no fault can 
be found with the prospect. Last year the conditions 
were good, but the farmers didn’t buy. Stocks are about 
normal, in his opinion. The dealers have bought freely 
of yellow pine. Mr. Finkbine is at the head of the W‘s- 
consin Lumber Company that operates eleven yards, 

That fine lawyer, Charles J. Traxler, attorney for the 
Northwestern association, who does the law business for 
nearly as many wholesale and manufacturing lumbermen 
as you could shake a stick at, does not fail to attend the 
meetings of the convention, and his face has become so 
familiar that very likely some of the members think he 
is a dealer who has become so well fixed that he does 
not have to pick slivers from his hands. It has alse 
become a yearly practice with him to invite a few of 
his friends to the Commercial Club, and after dinner 
adjourn to the parlor where there is a feast of reason 
and flow of soul. As a lawyer Mr. Traxler has a most 
enviable reputation, having in eighteen years lost but 
one case in the supreme court. In fact, I have heard 
him say he never takes a case without the intention of 
taking it to the higher courts if defeated in the lower 
ones. ‘There is as much difference in lawyers as there is 
in ginger. 


TRADE THOUGHTS OF THE SALESMAN. 


W. E. Penfield, of the Pine Tree Lumber Company, 
entertained a few of us choice spirits at a Chinese res- 
taurant where we learned something about birdsnest 
soup and monkey-picked tea. And for how much per pot 
do you think they sell this monkey-picked tea? Only 
75 cents. We all thought we would get a tea plantation 
and have monkeys pick the leaves. It would be useless 
to try to convince Mr. Penfield that a lot of lumber will 
not be sold this year. 

John W. Lloyd, another fine looking gentleman who 
very much resembles me, it is thought by many, wanted 
me to mention his name in this department so that his 
company—the Barrett ready roofing concern—would 
know he was here. 

I do not remember having seen Wilce Tucker happier 
than he was at this meeting. It was necessary for him tv 
splice his knife so that he could reach bottom with it. 

To W. H. Loomis, jr., who covers Iowa and northern 
Missouri for the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, of 
St. Louis, prospects look mighty good. He thinks re- 
tail stocks in his territory are about normal. More 
trade is expected in the smaller towns than in the larger 
ones. 





JOHN W. BARRY, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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W. J. Potter sells Paroid roofing in Wisconsin, upper 
Michigan, Minnesota and South Dakota, and he says 
trade is better with him than it has been at any time 
during the last five years. 

George Rasmussen, with the Nebraska Bridge, Supply 
& Lumber Company, Omaha, Neb., says the outlook is 
very pYomising. From what the salesmen of the com, 
pany say he has gathered that many retail stocks are 
low. The company expects to ship 500 cars of Tennessee 
posts and poles in the next three months. 

John W. Phillips, with the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, who travels in Iowa and southern 
Minnesota, says wholesale stocks are much broken and 
that the retail dealers are looking for a good year’s 
business. 

Frank Worden, Oshkosh, Wis., thinks the outlook is 
for good trade and better prices, but no phenomenal 
advanee. If signs are an indication a good deal of 
lumber will be sold. Stocks in the Wisconsin retail 
yards, he thinks, are below the normal. 

E. A. Runkle, with the Williams & Hunting Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, says things in that city are finer 
than silk. Considering the conditions it goes without 
saying that there will be brisk business. Iowa never 
has promised more. 

M. L. Chapman, with the Farley & Loetscher Manu- 
facturing Company, Dubuque, Iowa, is much encouraged 
over the prospect. Inquiries are coming in beyond ex- 
pectation. He does not look for any radical increase in 
prices but he thinks they will improve. He is of the 
opinion that this will be a good year for the retail 
dealers. 

E. A. Moore, representing the Tremont Lumber Com- 
pany, with general offices in Chicago, says business is 
in pretty good shape. There is a good demand for lum- 
ber and prices are fair. He travels in Iowa, a part of 
Nebraska and southern Minnesota. In Iowa retail stocks 
are in fair condition. He would say that January 1 
70 percent of the stocks of the Iowa dealers were low, 


but receipts of purchases brought them up. The dealers 
who have not bought still have low stocks. 

C. M. McCoy, Minneapolis, tells me that the call for 
fir for railroad use is light. As he puts it, the railroads 
are ‘‘ patching their pants’’—buying only what they are 
obliged to have. At present the export business is much 
heavier than that by rail. For export $13 f. 0. b. dock is 
now asked, whereas six months ago it was $8.50. The 
eall is from Asia, Australia, Alaska, South America, 
Africa and Europe, the demand for finish being in ex 
cess of the supply. The conditions as they exist at 
present were brought about in large part by the quake 
in Italy, which changed the current and consequently 
delayed shipping from the Coast. 


A FEW SIDE NOTES. 


I don’t know as anything new can be told to any 
member of the association about President Finkbine. [n 
a double sense—intellectually and physically—he_ will 
fill the chair admirably. He is an association. man from 
heels to head. He is recognized as a good lumberman, 
being at the head of the Wisconsin Lumber Company, 
a line yard concern, with headquarters in Des Moines, 
Towa. Before he was a lumberman he was a lawyer, 
hence it will be useless to attempt to fool him on par 
liamentary rules. I know I have been in more than % 
score and a half of meetings with him, and seen him 
elsewhere and invariably he has been a paragon of good 
nature. That is what we want in the association chairs 
—edueation and business ability. I will go on his bond 
that he will make a, rattling good president. 

Again John W. Barry and myself were frequently 
mistaken, one for the other. When I look at his classic 
features I ask myself, how can it be possible? Really, 
until this mistake was made a hundred times I couldn’t 
bring myself to believe that I was half as good looking 
as he is. But, as Mr. Barry is one of the ablest retail 
lumbermen in the United States, and by long odds the 
best off-hand talker in the Northwestern association, 


when they call me Barry I simply nod my head ani} 
let it go at that. Coming from the theater the other 
night we saw an endless chain in the window of a laun 
dry, carrying a procession of pants, shirts, cloaks anil 
other articles of clothing that had been cleaned in the 
place. Mr. Barry stopped as suddenly before this win- 
dow as though he had been shot. ‘‘I can use that,’’ ho 
said, andthe next morning before I was up he was down 
the street at the laundry studying the mechanism of the 
device. On asking the question, ‘‘What makes }); 
Barry one of the few really great retail dealers of tiv 
country?’’ the answer comes, ‘‘ Because he is wideawake, 
and does a seore of things which others do not think «f 
doing.’’ I would gamble that no other one man knows 
half as mueh about the retail yards of the country as | 
do, and never have I seen one that for originality and 
for facilities for getting money out of things, that wi! 
tally this Cedar Rapids yard. 

How three days of convention exhaust the nerve of a 
crowd. There is no other hotel lobby in the whole cou 
try like that of the west, and for the first day and a 
half it is literally a human beehive, with unoceupi« 
seats on every hand, but after that there is less bux 
zing and the seats are filled. There are as many tir 
feet and legs as there are feet and legs in evidence, 
Then on the morning of the last day, where are th 
The lobby is practically vacant and the lumbermen i; 
to nine o’clock are yet snoring in bed. 

There is no other secretary who enforces the tink 
limit like Secretary Hollis. When he says a_ session 
will begin at 2:30 that’s what it means and on the tick 
of the watch down comes the gavel. When a youth, if | 
could have been instructed by such a master of method 
as Mr. Hollis is, do you think I would now be seribbling 
tor $4 a week? 








BILL TO CONFER ADDITIONAL POWERS UPON THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Representative W. W. Graham, of Pennsylvania, on 
January 22 introduced in the house of representatives 
a bill by the terms of which additional powers are 
given and additional duties are conferred upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It was introduced 
as an amendment to Section 1.of the act to regulate 
commerce, approved February 4, 1887, and amended 
June 29, 1906. The provisions of the amendment are 
given herewith: 

“Section 1. That the provisions of this act shall apply 
to any corporation or any person or persons engaged in the 
transportation of oil or other commodity, except water and 
except natural or artificial gas, by means of pipe lines, or 
partly by pipe lines and partly by railroad, or partly by 
pipe lines and partly by water, who shall be considered and 
held to be common carriers within the meaning and pur- 
poses of this act, and to any common carrier or carriers 
engaged in the transportation of passengers or property 
wholly by railroad (or partly by railroad and partly by 
water when both are used under a common control, manage- 
ment, or arrangement for a continuous carriage or shipment), 
from one state or territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia to any other state or territory of the 
United States, or the District of Columbia, or from one place 
in a territory to another place in the same territory, or 
from any place in the United States to an adjacent foreign 
country, or from any place in the United States through a 
foreign country to any other piace in the United States, 
and also to the transportation in -like manner of property 
shipped from any place in the United States to a foreign 
country and carried from such place to a port of trans- 
shipment, or shipped from a foreign country to any place 
in the United States and carried to such place from a port 
of entry either in the United States or an adjacent foreign 
country: Provided, however, That the provisions of this 
act shall not apply to the transportation of passengers or 
property, or to the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling 
of property wholly within one state and not shipped to or 
from a foreign country from or to any state or territory 
as aforesaid. 

“The term ‘common carriers’ as used in this act shall 
include express companies und sleeping car companies. The 
term ‘railroad’ as used in this act shall include all bridges 
and ferries used or operated in connection with any rail- 
road, and also all the road in use by any corporation oper- 
ating a railroad, whether owned or operated under a con- 
tract, agreement, or lease, and shall also include all switches, 
spurs, tracks, and terminal facilities of every kind used or 
necessary in the transportation of the persons or property 
designated herein, and also all freight depots, yards, and 
grounds used or necessary in the transportation or delivery 
of any of said property; and the term ‘transportation’ 
shall include cars and other vehicles, and car stakes with 
cross strips, wires, or other material used to hold lumber 
and timber on flat and gondola cars, and blocks, stakes, ties, 
ropes, wires, and other fastenings used or necessary to 
hold pipes, tubes, electrical machinery, machinery, structural 
iron and steel, and all other commodities shipped on flat and 
gondola cars, and all instrumentalities and facilities of 
shipment or carriage, irrespective of ownership or of any 
contract, express or implied, for the use thereof, and all 
services in connection with the receipt, delivery, preparation, 
adjustment, and fastening of car stakes, blocks, stakes, ties. 
ropes, wires, and other fastenings used or necessary to hold 
lumber, timber, pipes, -tubes, electrical machinery, machin- 
ery, structural iron and steel, and all other commodities 
shipped on flat and gondola cars, elevation, and transfer in 
transit, ventilation, refrigeration or icing, storage, and 
handling of property transported; and it shall be the duty 
of every carrier subject to the provisions of this act to 
provide and furnish such transportation upon reasonable 
request therefor, and to establish through routes and just 
and reasonable rates applicable thereto. 

“All charges made for any service rendered or to be 
rendered in the transportation of passengers or property 
as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, shall be just and 
reasonable; and every unjust and unreasonable charge for 
such service or any part thereof is prohibited and declared 
to be unlawful. 

“No common carrier subject to the provisions of this act 
shall, after January first, nineteen hundred and seven, di- 
rectly or indirectly, issue or give any interstate free ticket, 
free pass, or free transportation for passengers, except to 
its employees and their families, its officers, a ents, sur- 
geons, physicians, and attorneys at law; to_ministers of 
religion, traveling .secretaries of ,railroad Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, inmates of hospitals and charitable 
and eleemosynary institutions, and persons wma! en- 
gaged in charitable-and eleemosynary. work; to indigent, 
destitute, and homeless persons, and to such persons when 


transported by 


charitable societies or hospitals, and the 
necessary agents 


employed in such transportation; to in- 
mates of the national homes or state homes for disabled 
volunteer soldiers, and of soldiers’ and sailors’ homes, in- 
cluding those about to enter and those returning home after 
discharge, and boards of managers of such homes: to neces- 
sary care takers of live stock, poultry, and fruit; to em- 
ployees on sleeping cars, express cars, and to linemen of 
telegraph and telephone companies; to railway mail service 
employees, postoffice inspectors, customs inspectors, and 
immigration inspectors: to newsboys on trains, baggage 
agents, witnesses attending any legal investigation in which 
the common carrier is interested, persons injured in wrecks 
and physicians and nurses attending such persons: Pro- 
vided, That this provision shall not be construed to prohibit 
the interchange of passes for the officers, agents, and em- 
ployees of common carriers and their families; nor to pro- 
hibit any common carrier from carrying passengers free 
with the object of providing relief in cases of general epi- 
demic, pestilence, or other calamitous visitation. Any com- 
mon carrier violating this provision shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and for each offense, on conviction, shall 
pay to the United States a penalty .of not less than one 
hundred dollars nor more than two thousand dollars. and 
any person, other than the persons excepted in this provi- 
sion. who uses any such interstate free ticket. free pass, 
or free transportation, shall be subject to a like penalty. 
Jurisdiction of offenses under this provision shall be the 
same as that provided for offenses in an act entitled “An 
act to further regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the States,” approved February nineteenth, nineteen 
hundred and three, and any amendment thereof. (See sec 
tion twenty-two.) 

“From and after May first, nineteen hundred and eight, 
it shall be unlawful for any railroad company to transport 
from any state, territory, or the District of Columbia to any 
other state, territory, or the District of Columbia, or to 
any foreign country, any article or commodity other than 
timber and the manufactured products thereof, manufac- 
tured, mined, or produced by it. or under its authority, or 
which it may own in whole or in part, or in which it may 
have any interest, direct or indirect, except such articles or 
commodities as may be necessary and intended for its use 
in the conduct of its business as a common carrier. 

“Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act, upon application of any lateral branch line of railroad, 
or of any shipper tendering interstate traffic for transporta- 
tion, shall construct, maintain, and operate upon reasonable 
terms a switch connection with any such lateral branch 
line of railroad, or private side track which may be con- 
structed to connect with its railroad. where such connection 
is reasonably practicable and can be put in with safety 
and will furnish sufficient business to justify the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the same: and shall furnish cars 
for the movement of such traffic to the best of its ability 
without discrimination in favor of or against any such 
shipper. If any common carrier shall fail to install and 
operate any such switch or connection, as aforesaid, on 
application therefor in writing by any shipper, such shipper 
may make complaint to the commission, as provided in 
section thirteen of this act, and the commission shall hear 
and investigate the same and shall determine, as to the 
safety and practicability thereof and justification and rea- 
sonable compensation therefor, and the commission may 
make en order, as provided in section fifteen of this act, 
directing the common carrier to comply with the provisions 
of this sectfon in accordance with such order, and such 
order shall be enforced as hereinafter provided for the 
enforcement of all other orders by the commission other 
than orders for the payment of money.” 

Sec. 2. That section fifteen of said act, as amended June 
29th, nineteen hundred and six, be amended so as to read 
as follows: 

“See. 15. That the commission is authorized and empow 
ered, and it shall be its duty whenever, after full hearing 
upon a complaint made as provided in section thirteen of 
this act, or upon complaint of any common carrier, it shall 
be of the opinion that any of the rates or charges whatso- 
ever demanded, charged, or collected by any common car 
rier or carriers. subject to the provisions of this act, for 
the transportation of persons or property as defined in the 
first section of this act, or that any regulations or prac- 
tices whatsoever of such carrier or carriers affecting such 
rates are unjust or unreasonable. or unjustly discriminatory, 
or unduly preferential or prejudicial, or otherwise in viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this act, to determine and 
prescribe what will be the just and reasonable rate or 
rates, charge or charges, to be thereafter observed in such 
case as the maximum to be charged, and what regulation 
or practice in respect to such transportation is just, fair. 
and reasonable to be thereafter followed: and to make an 
order that the carrier shall cease and desist from such vio- 
lation, to the extent to which the commission find the same 


to exist, and shall not thereafter publish, demand, or collect 
any rate or charge for such transportation in excess of 
the maximum rate or charge so prescribed, and shall con- 
form to the regulation or practice so prescribed. And the 
commission is empowered and authorized, and it shall be 
its duty, after full hearing upon complaint made as _ pro- 
vided in section thirteen of this act, to order any common 
carrier or carriers to provide and furnish any transporta- 
tion, instrumentalities, or facilities, and the services neces 
sary in connection therewith, as specified in section one of 
this act as herein amended, after request has been made of 
such common carrier or carriers by such shipper or shippers 
and neglect or refusal by such common carrier or carriers 
to comply therewith. All orders of the commission, except 
orders for the payment of money, shall take effect within 
such reasonable time, not less than thirty days, and shall 
continue in force for such period of time, not exceeding two 
years, as shall be prescribed in the orfler of the commis 
sion, unless the same shall be suspended or modified or set 
aside by the commission or be suspended or set aside 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. Whenever the carrier 
or carriers, in obedience to such order of the commission or 
otherwise. in respect to joint rates, fares, or charges, shall 
fail to agree among themselves upon the apportionment or 
division thereof, the commission may, after hearing, make 
a supplemental order prescribing the just and reasonable 
proportion of such joint rate to be received by each carrier 
party thereto, which order shall take effect as.a part of the 
original order. 

“The commission may also. after hearing on a complaint, 
establish throngh routes and joint rates as the maximum 
to be charged and prescribe the division of such rates as 
hereinbefore provided, and the terms and conditions under 
which such through routes shall be overated, when that 
may be necessary to give effect to any provision of this 
act and the carriers complained of have refused or neglected 
to voluntarily establish such through routes and joint rates, 
provided no reasonable or von ng Nae through route exists, 
and this provision shall appty ‘when one of the connecting 
carriers is a water line. 

“If the common carrier or carriers neglect or refuse to 
furnish any transportation. instrumentalities, or facilities. 
including car stakes with cross strips, wires, or other mate 
rial used to hold lumber and timber on flat and gondola 
ears, or neglect or refuse to furnish any blocks, stakes, 
ties. ropes, wires, or other fastenings used or necessary {0 
hold pipes, tubes, electrical machinery. structural iron and 
steel, and all other commodities shipped on flat and gondola 
cars, and all other instrnmentalities and facilities of ship- 
ment or carriage, or neglect or refuse to furnish the serv- 
ices necessary In connection therewith, as specified in section 
one of this act as herein amended, and the shipper or ship- 
ners are required or compelled to furnish such instrumentall- 
ties and facilities and services, as snecified in section one 
of this act as herein amended, on failure or neglect of the 
common carrier or carriers to pay the said shipper or ship- 
pers a fair and reasonable sum of money for such trans 
portation, instrnmentalities, facilities. and services, after 
demand, the said shipper or shippers shall be allowed by the 
commission whatever price or sum shall be reasonable and 
just for such transportation, instrumentalities, facilitic and 
services. together with reasonable cests incurred in estab- 
lishing such claim, on petition filed by such shipper or ship- 
pers against any common carrier or carriers so neglecti g or 
refusing to furnish such transportation, instruments ities. 
facilities, and services: and such commission shall fix the 
price or sum to be paid to the shipper or shippers b the 
carrier or carriers, and direct {ts payment by order against 
said carrier or carriers. and enforce the payment t! reof, 
as provided in section sixteen of this act. 

“The foregoing enumeration of powers shall not ex lude 
any power which the commission would otherwise have in 
the making of an order under the provisions of this act 





‘‘UNIFORM INSPECTION OF HARDWOOD LUM 
BER.’’ 


Under the above caption an able and_ insti 
paper by W. E. Delaney, of the Kentucky Lumber (‘om 
pany, Cineinnati, Ohio, was presented at the seventh 
annual convention of the Hardwood Manufaeturers’ A* 
sociation of the United States at Louisville, Ky., .)am 
ary 19. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week pub 
lished Mr. Delaney’s paper prominently and in fuli but 
without credit, an omission wholly ‘unintentional and 
lamentable yet affording an opportunity to more fully 
express the high appreciation in which Mr, Delgne) and 
his excellent’ production aré held’ by this jéurnal. 
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INTERESTING ITEMS FROM VARIOUS SECTIONS. 





New Business Concern Enters Gulf Trade — New Orleans Ancient Water System— An 
Ambiguous Contract—Forestry Building For Exposition. 


PPP PPP PP PPP PPP 


NEW WHOLESALE CONCERN AT OPELIKA, ALA. 


\ new wholesale concern which recently entered the 


Aiabama field is the Alabama Lumber & Export Com- 
pauy, Which has been organized and located its offices at 
©; clika, Ala, The officers of this company are: J. H. 
Sith, president; R. J. Miles, first vice president; John 


a Karle, second vice president and general manager, 
ani S. M. Puckett, secretary and treasurer. The first 
vie president and the secretary of the new company 
ave heretofore been engaged in business under the part- 
nership title of Miles & Puckett as brokers in southern 
ti) berland and lumber. Mr. Smith is well known in 
so ithern financial circles and Mr. Earle has been con- 
neted with the yellow pine trade for a number of years, 
ha.ing formerly held the positions of sales manager of 
th Florala Saw Mill Company, Paxton, Fla.; manager 


of the Hill-Haven Company, Savannah, Ga., and sales 
monager of the Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company, of 
Darien, Ga. The Alabama Lumber & Export Company 


wil handle the cut of a number of good mills and will 
als be in position to place surplus business to advantage 
at southern mills, with which it will be in close touch. 
The company’s output for the present will be longleaf 
and shortleaf pine, rough and dressed, lath and shingles. 





OLD WATER MAINS OF CYPRESS. 


Ww ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 23.—While there are those 
in the northern country who, because of their lack of 
knowledge of the engineering problems to be solved, 
claim New Orleans to be far behind the times in the 
matter of water supply, it is, nevertheless, a fact that 
New Orleans has the unique distinction of being prob- 
ably the first city in the United States to put in a water- 
works system and to operate it successfully. 

lor years northern visitors to New Orleans have been 
curious regarding the above ground cisterns in the shape 
of cypress tanks with which the city is supplied from one 
end to the other. The purity of the water from these 
tanks has also been a source of surprise, in view of the 
fact that many such tanks in use today are fifty years or 
more old. Each household is supplied with one or more 
tanks (or cisterns) and the residents are very strenuous 
in their opposition to the order which will soon become 
effective to remove these tanks and depend entirely upon 
the new waterworks system now being installed. 

In the olden times, considerably more than 100 years 
ago, there were many wealthy French and Spanish fam- 
ilies residing in that portion of New Orleans north of 
Canal street to Esplanade avenue and between Rampart 
street and the river. A number of these families decided 
upon & waterworks system of their own, to supply run- 
ning water for general use and for fountains in their 
yards, and it was during the French sovereignty 
lisiana that the system was built. The mains were 


eourt 


of L 


of cypress logs 18 feet long and averaging 22 inches in 
diameter, through which, end to end, were bored 5-inch 
hole The sections of pipe were joined end to end by 
iron -onnections driven into the end of each log. Wooden 
plugs made of cypress were used at the ends of the 
Various mains and to cut off the supply from a delinquent 
consumer, The system started at the foot of Canal 
street, extended to Chartres and for several blocks out 
Chartres, with branches running each way.. A large 
wooden tank was constructed at the foot of Canal 
streei, wooden pumps were installed and slaves were 


cons 
han 
and 


utly employed pumping water into the tank by 
The water mains were connected with this tank 
ie gravity system of distribution employed. 
It is not known just when this system was installed, 
but i: is known that Benjamin Latrode was granted cer- 
tain privileges and took over the system in 1811. Pre- 


sumatly the system had been installed quite a number 
of yours before, but it is impossible to state how many. 
Latr le evidently had his troubles and failed in the ex- 


tension of his waterworks system as the plant passed 
into the hands of the Commercial bank in 1833. The 
bank operated the plant for a great many years there- 
after and it was only superseded by the more modern sys- 
tem  istalled several years ago. 

Th» eut shown herewith is a section ‘of the old main 


and there is also a connecting pipe and a plug. The 
cypress is in as sound condition as when it was installed, 
althoigh the metal connection is badly corroded. This 


- 


section of pipe was dug up in Chartres street a few years 
ago, having been underground for more than 100 years. 
The owner of this old relic insisted upon the decorations 
before he would allow the photograph to be taken. 





A RAILROAD TIE CONTRACT AND A CLAUSE. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—Secretary A. P. Wastell 
of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in a circular recently issued, calls attention 
to the manner in which the Southern Pacific is placing 
tie orders, as follows: 


In placing tie orders the Southern Pacific Company and 
the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company are using an 
order form which embodies a certain clause giving the rail- 
way company the right to cancel without time notice, with 
only an obligation to take a thirty days’ average cut after 
date of notification. It is probable that this contract would 
not stand a test suit, but there are many mills that would 
not take steps for legal recourse. 

It is suggested therefore that in accepting tie contracts 
the form be carefully considered and an effort made to 
eliminate the above clause. 


In this connection Mr. Wastell stated that he had not 
personally perused the railroad company’s blank form of 
contract nor had it come to the notice of a number 
of manufacturers interested. For that reason a copy of 
the same might prove of interest. It follows: 


This agreement, made and entered into this .... 
1908, by and between of 

the party of the first part, hereinafter called the contractor, 
and the Company, party of the second part, 
hereinafter called the Railroad yn ge Witnesseth : 

The contractor agrees to sell and deliver to the Railroad 
Company f. o. b. cars at red or yellow fir sawed 
cross ties of the present standard of seven by nine inches 
by eight feet (7”x¥”x8’). Said ties shall be cut by the mill 
of the contractor, commoniy known as the 
uated at or near They shall conform to the 


day of 


specifications of the Railroad Company hereto attached, 
dated October 21, 1908, hereby referred to; said specifica- 


tions in all their details being hereby made a part of this 


agreement. 
Delivery of said ties shall commence on or 
190.., and shall be at the rate of at least 
ties per month. 

If the Railroad Company for any reason so desires, the 
contractor will deliver either alongside siding at 
or alongside main track at or near at places 
convenient for loading upon cars to be designated by the 
Railroad Company, any part or all of said ties, but in case 
of delivery alongside sidetrack, it shall be optional with the 
Railroad Company to accept final delivery alongside said 
sidetrack, or require contractor to stack the ties as ‘provided 
in the specifications, and to load them out later on when 
called upon by the Railroad Company, but if ties are ordered 
delivered alongside main or sidetrack, the Railroad Company 
shall inspect such ties in monthly intervals. 

The Railroad Company shall have the right to abrogate 
this contract at any time by giving notice in writing, in 
which case it will, however, receive all the ties already cut 
at the mill of the contractor intended for delivery under 
this contract, and in addition thereto will receive a number 
of ties equal to one month's cut of ties of said mill esti- 


before 


mated by the average monthly cut of ties of said mill for 
the three preceding months; provided, however, that de 
livery of said ties is made within the time as in said 
contract provided for. 

The price to be paid for said ties shall be as follows: 

For first class ties delivered f. o. b. cars, $...... per M 
feet B. M. 


For first class ties delivered alongside sidetrack or along- 
side main track, as may be ordered by the Railroad Company, 
Rasknes per M feet B. M. 

For loading of ties, heretofore 
track, $ per M feet B. M. 

Executed the day first above written. 


delivered alongside side- 


The specifications are printed on the back of the 
agreement. 





FORESTRY BUILDING NOW UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 30.—Large shipments of fir 
logs are being received daily at the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific exposition grounds in Seattle for the construction 
of the Forestry building. The building, when com- 
pleted, will contain 1,500,000 feet of logs, half of which 
are now on the ground. The contractors had some diffi- 
culty in locating the proper size logs, which call for 
100 logs 42 feet long and twenty-four logs 54 feet long, 
all of which are 5 feet 6 inches in diameter. The logs 
have been cut from the virgin forest at Hazel, near Ar- 
lington, Wash., in Snohomish*county. The entire build- 
ing will be constructed from rough logs, at a cost ap- 
proximating $15,000. The contract price of the build- 
ing is $82,000. Columns will stand throughout the entire 

















SECTIONS OF CYPRESS LOGS USED IN NEW ORLEANS’ FIRST WATER SYSTEM. 


building and the corners and angles will be braced with 
logs. The sides of the building will be made from logs 
and the inside will be paneled with bark. Heavy engines 
are now at work hoisting the timbers into place and the 
process of construction is watched with interest by the 
visitors to the grounds. The contract calls for the com- 
pletion of the building by May 1. 














FRANK A.CUTTING) 
MEMLOGK 2 BARK 


No. 79 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Only dealer who can 
supply Cutting-patent 
bark cars to shippers. 
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J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 


Cypress 


California | Washington 
Redwood. Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 
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Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce-Hemlock-White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS. 
SPECIALTY--EXPORT TRADE, 


SALES OFFICE: 
No. | Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


SAW MILLS: 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 








HARDWOODS 


HIGH CLASS MILI. CONNECTIONS. 
RIGHT GRADES, PROMPT SERVICE. 





We Handle a General Line, Telephone 3184 Gramercy, 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 











U. S. or 
CANADIAN 


PATENTS 


@ Write to us for pre- 
liminary opinions 
on all legal matters. 
No charge unless 
retained. 


@ Associates through- 


$25.00 





We pay a)! disbursements 
° aiid expenses excep} 
out Continental Government 
. ces 
Europe, Great Brit- 
ain, the Colonies, THE 


South America and 
Canada enable us to 
investigate and 
prosecute foreign 
interests with dis- 


INDUSTRIAL 
LAW LEAGUE 
INC., 

170 Broadway, 


patch. NEW YORK CITY, 
Our Pamphlet 
for the Asking N. Y. 
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We Own and Offer 


$100,000 
6% FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


FROST-JOHNSON 
LUMBER CO. 


- Capital,- $10,000,000 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Principal and Interest GUARANTEED by 


N. W. McLEOD, missouri’ 
C. D. JOHNSON, inisscurt’ 
E. A. FROST, cctcisna® 


Maturing in 1915, 1916 and 1917. 





These bonds are secured by first mortgage on 
78,800 acres of Viginia Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Timber Lands, located in Livingston and St. 
Helena Parishes, Louisiana, estimated by Lem- 
ieux Bros. & Company of New Orleans to con- 
tain over 496,000,000 feet of merchantable pine 
timber. Total issue $900,000. 


Write for price and particulars 


CLARK L, POOLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


Commercial National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 














NEW YORK 


TIMBER SECURITIES 
AND INVESTMENTS 


Correspondence invited with oper- 


ating timber holders who wish to 
enlarge or reorganize their business. 


McCAGUE & CO. 


218 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 








—™ 


JUDGE SPEER’S POSITION IN THE TWO-CENT 
REFUND CASES. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 3.—Judge Emory Speer, of the 
United States circuit court at Macon, Ga., which is 
handling claims of lumbermen in the Tift 2 cent refund 
freight rate case, is determined that ample opportunity be 
given every aggrieved shipper to recover from the rail- 
roads. Judge Speer made his position clear last Sat- 
urday, when he refused to grant an order to parties in a 
suit growing out of the Tift case, limiting the time for 
the filing of claims under the court’s ruling. 

Several days ago Wimbish, Watson & Ellis, counsel 
for the lumbermen, joined with the attorneys of the 
railroads involved and applied to Judge Speer to fix a 
time limit for the filing of claims under the decision 
of the court. It was pointed out that practically all 
of suffering saw mill men had filed their claims and that 
it was desirable to wind up the case as soon as possible. 
In declining the motion Judge Speer explained his 
position as follows. 

There are several features in this application which make 
me hesitate to grant it. This bill was filed originally, not 
only in behalf of the shippers represented by Wimbish, Wat- 
kins & Ellis, but in behalf of all those standing in like case 
toward the alleged arbitrary action of the railroads in the 
advance in rates, and who might choose to intervene. Noth- 
ing was said at the time of the decree about the period with- 
in which such intervention should be filed. 

The policy on the part of one of the defendant railroads 
has been to protract the litigation, even after the decision 
of the supreme court of the United States, and to refuse to 
pay into the registry of the court the moneys which their 
counsel had originally agreed in open court to pay promptly, 
in order to make reparation to shippers in case the rate 
should be held excessive and arbitrary, as alleged. The 
litigation has, therefore, after the mandate of affirmation 
from the supreme court, been kept alive and pending before 


» the court. 


There was no fund actually in hand for the settlement 
of these claims, and the absence of such fund was due to 
the disregard of the final order of the court after the man- 
date of affirmance from the Supreme Court was filed. The 
other roads, as I understand, acquiesced in the decision of 
this court and the appellate courts, both of which approved 
the action taken here. 

Now, this court is asked to do what is quite unusual for 
a court of equity, and that is to create a statute of limita- 
tions in behalf of the railroads against these shippers. ‘They 
ask this court to hold that no shipper who has not proved 
his claim to the present time, and who does not prove it 
within the next thirty days, shall be allowed to have any 
hearing as to his right to recover overcharges which all of 
the courts have held were wrongfully exacted from him, in 
violation of the laws of the United States. 

This is very decided and drastic action indeed, and along 
with this they present an agreement, which they ask to be 
filed, stating in effect that while they are willing to settle 
with some of these shippers, it is not to be regarded as an 
admission that the action of the courts on these questions 
was right, and they reserve the power to contend anywhere, 
before any tribunal that the charges were, after all, entirely 
proper and right and not arbitrary and excessive. Those 
who come in and seek such indulgences with regard to a 
great question of this sort, affecting, as it does, the rights 
of the people engaged in the business of interstate commerce, 
should not, I suggest, come with such bold effrontery. 

It seems, indeed, tantamount to a defiance of the decision 
of the courts, even the Supreme Court of the United States 
in this case, and the court will not consider the application 
at all, unless that feature of the agreement is withdrawn. 
The case may take its usual course. The precedent therein 
established is entirely too valuable to the people of this 
country, entirely too important in its exemplary effect, for 
the court to grant an order which would thus whittle it 
down and eliminate its value to the courts and to the people. 





THE CAR STAKE MATTER. 


PirtsspurG, Pa., Feb. 2.—F. R. Babcock, one of the 
committee of the national association having charge of 
the car stake matter, was somewhat evasive regarding 
the bill. He said, however, that the bill had been sent 
to Congressman William H. Graham, and had been in- 
troduced by him on behalf of the committee. Mr. Gra- 
ham is a member from Pittsburg, in the national leg- 
islature. 

J. L. Kendall, also. a member of the same committee, 
says: 

The bill is intended to make mandatory what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has had no power to do but, op- 
tionally, in the past. It appear to us that the commission 
was disposed to regard the matter as impossible of change, 
merely because it had been a custom for years, and for that 
reason should not be changed, no matter what the under- 
lying conditions were. The bill we have drawn up makes 
no change in the law except to put the enforcement of its 
provisions in a mandatory form upon the commission and 
thus force them to make a ruling. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEAB- 
ING IN RAILROAD CASES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 3.—There will be a hearing in 
this city February 15 before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the case of James E. Stark et al. vs. 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, St. Louis 
Southwestern, the Rock Island and the Frisco roads, in- 
volving rates on hardwood lumber shipments from points 
in the southwest to Ohio and Missouri river crossings. 
This case would have been heard along with the two 
accompanying ones—that of the J. W. Thompson Lum- 
ber Company et al. vs. the Illinois Central and the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley roads and George D. Burgess 
et al. vs. the Transcontinental Freight Bureau—but for 
the fact that there was an agreement with traffic officials 
of one of the interested lines that was accepted as a 
compromise but which the railroad in question failed 
to live up to. 

The committee of the Memphis Hardwood Rate Asso- 





RECENT RAILWAY DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


Status of the Car Stake Matter—Condemnation Suits Being Passed Upon—Valuable Ground 
Involved In Right of Way «Disputes. 
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ciation, which has this matter largely in hand, has 
agreed to a conference with officials of the interested 
lines regarding rates involved in this case, and this will 
be held here next Monday at 2 o’clock at the Hotel 
Gayoso. The committee, in arranging for and in ac- 
cepting this conference, has asked that all the represent- 
atives of the roads participating therein be vested with 
full authority to act for their lines, wishing by this 
means to prevent any reason for noncompliance with 
the terms of any agreement that may be entered into 
on the part of the transportation companies. 

It is deemed wisest by the committee not to give out 
in advance anything regarding the nature of the projio- 
sition to be made by it to the representatives of the 
interested roads, but the statement may be made that 
the committee goes into the conference with its mem- 
bers thoroughly agreed upon the basis of rates that 
will be acceptable to them. 

The conference, if it is successful, may have an 
important bearing on the hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission scheduled one week later, as 
already announced. 





DECISIONS OF UNITED STATES COURT IN 
CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 28.—The attention of the United 
States court is being devoted to disposing of a batch 
of sixty-five condemnation suits begun by the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company to obtain right of way for its 
new water grade line out of Tacoma via Point Defiance, 
the Narrows and Tenino. Among the most keenly con- 
tested of the cases was that against the North Shore 
Lumber Company, the principal owners of which are 
A. G. Hanson, of the White River Lumber Company, of 
Enumelaw, and E. Walker Foster, of the Foster Lum- 
ber Company, of Tacoma. The North Shore company 
has what is regarded as one of the finest millsites on 
Puget sound. The company’s saw mill, bought with the 
site from the Coenen-Mentzer Lumber Company a few 
years ago, was destroyed by fire, and the North Shore 
company has delayed rebuilding because of the uncer- 
tainty of railroad developments. The company’s site 
comprises sixteen acres. The right of way desired by 
the Northern Pacifie comprises 1.06 acres but involves 
the key to the millsite. After hearing evidence in the 
case, including a great deal of expert testimony, the jury 
awarded the defendant $99,000 damages. The suit of 
the Northern Pacific for right of way through the Pa- 
cific Shingle Company’s property on the north water- 
front has also been disposed of, the jury awarding the 
defendant $3,100 damages. 





COMMISSION PASSES ON MANY REPARATION 


CASES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—A settlement of about 
125 eases, involving about $165,000, was made today 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, when that body 
approved of the claims of the lumber shippers on a¢- 


count of unreasonable rates on lumber shipped from 
southern mills. The case or cases involved the 2 cent 
difference, per one hundred peunds, between the advanced 
rates made effective in the summer of 1903 and those in 
effect prior thereto in shipments that moved between the 
time of advance and the summer of 1907, when, after 
a final decision of the United States Supreme Court 
suspending the decision of the commission, after a cours 
of appeals, the lower rates were restored. The settle 
ment agreement was reached between the lumber com: 
panies and the railroads on January 12, and the com: 
mission’s approval is with the proviso that the commis 
sion reserve the right to require, if necessary, a state: 
ment showing in detail the distribution of this fund 
among the several claimants. The railroads involved ia 
the case are the Southern Railway; Atlantic Coast Line; 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; Seaboard Air Line; 
Central of Georgia; Georgia Southern & Florida; Maco 
& Birmingham; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pucifit; 
Mobile & Ohio; Illinois Central, and the Louisville & 
Nashville. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
CALENDAR. 


The following are the only lumber cases now on tht 
docket of the commission for immediate hearing of tl 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Case 1365—The Kalispell Lumber Company et 4l. ¥§ 


the Great Northern Railway et al., to be heard at 5 
Paul, Minn., February 3, before Examiner McCornack. | 

Case 1921—Duluth Log Company vs. Chicago, S‘. Pal! 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, to be heard at Julul 


Minn., February 5, before Examiner McCornack. . 

Cases 1789-1799—The Roper Lumber Cedar Company \* 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway Company, to” 
heard at Green Bay, Wis., February 8, before Examint! 
McCornack. , 

Cases 1800-1801—The Roper Lumber Cedar Company, a 
Chicago & North-Western Railway et al., to be heard ® 
Green Bay, Wis., before Examiner McCornack. he 

Case 1912—The G. W. Jones Lumber Company Vs. 7 
Chicago & North-Western Railway Company, to be heat 
at Milwaukee, Wis., February 10, before Examine 


Cornack. ; 
Case 1894—MacGillis & Gibbs Company vs. the ‘ hicafl 
& Eastern Illinois Railway an te et al., to be heard 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 10, before Examiner 
Cornack. 
Case 1135—James E. Stark 


vs. the Missouri Pac” 
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Railway Company et al., to be heard at Memphis, Tenn., 
February 15, before Commissioner Harlan. 

A number of reparation cases have been filed against 
some of the more prominent railroads in the country and 
will be argued at Washington, D. C., March 11 before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the following 
companies : 

The Winn Parish Lumber Company—Case 1436. 

The Advance Lumber Company—Cases 1437 and 1439. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company—Case 1438. 

The Tremont Lumber Company—Cases 1440 and 1441. 

B. H. Pollock Lumber Company—Case 1442. 

Pleasant Hill Lumber Company—Cases 1443 to 1458 and 
1460. 





NEW CAR CONSTRUCTION. 

The railroad companies not having contracted for 
bout a year for new cars or construction of any kind 
ire now beginning to come into the market for new cars 
te. A number of orders have been let and bids are 
ing asked with the view to building. 

The Cleveland, Akron & Ohio has reported as having 
wrdered 100 cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


The Illinois Traction System, Danville, Ill., has ordered 
twenty-five 40-ton box cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 

The Canadian Pacific has ordered thirty locomotives 
from the Locomotive & Machine Company, Montreal. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has contracted with the 
Standard Steel Car Company for 500 50-ton freight cars. 

The Louisville & Nashville is building 500 drop-bottom 
ears in its Louisville (Ky.) plant and 400 box cars and 
100 drop-bottom cut cars at its Decatur shops. 

The Seaboard Air Line has ordered 500 ventilated box 
cars from the South Baltimore Steel Car & Foundry 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

The Pere Marquette is asking prices on fifty box cars. 

The Harriman lines are asking bids on 1,500 refrig- 
erator cars. 

The Cleveland, Akron & Columbus is reported as hav- 
ing contracted with the Standard Steel Car Company 
for 100 freight cars. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is asking bids on 2,100 
freight cars for use on its lines west of Pittsburg. 








AFTERMATH OF THE COLORADO AND WYOMING MEETING. 


Report of B. Coldren on Code of Ethics. 


Most of you have listened before to my ineffectual at- 
mpts at addressing you, and I shall not waste your time 
n making preliminary apologies. Furthermore, it seems 
imost useless for me to attempt to add any suggestions 
1x the improvement of the report as already submitted, as 
e all know that much care and great deliberation were 
xercised by the gentlemen of the committee in_ the prepara- 
on of the report and that all criticisms and suggestions 
om different branches of the trade were carefully weighed 
them. 
From the standpoint of a wholesaler I find very little 
ideed to criticize, and, taking the report as a whole, I am 
ich pleased with the rules submitted and hope to see them 
jopted by all the associations. 
The section in which, as a wholesaler, I am particularly 
terested is as follows: 
section 6 (reading it)—I regard these terms as fair and 
uitable to both buyer and seller. Here in Colorado a 
irge part of every dealer's purchases are shipped from mills 
cated from 1,500 to 2,000 miles distant. Such shipments 
e frequently delayed in transit until sixty days or more 
ive elapsed before the goods reach the buyer. The delay 
no fault of the seller, and it is a hardship for him to be 
mpelled to accept 2 percent discount for cash in five days 
fter arrival, as under ordinary terms of sale the bill would 
due or past due on a net basis at that time. In my opin- 
n, the no discount after thirty days from date of shipment 
a fair adjustment of this annoying and much discussed 
itter. It is true that some retailers who wish to discount 
ieir bills have decided objections to paying for stock before 
is received in their yard, but in the terms proposed the 
tailer is safeguarded in that respect by the privilege of 
iding back say 10 percent of the amount due after deduct- 
ng freight, said 10 percent to cover any probable shortage 
claim on account of grade. 
aragraph 13, relating to transit and storage shipments— 
cre is one feature of this rule, as submitted, to which I 
ink the wholesaler has ground for strong objection, and 
it is that invoices for transit cars should bear the date 
{ diversion instead of the date of shipment. It is certainly 
advantage to the retailer to purchase transit carloads of 
ock that suit his immediate needs, and, on account of their 
nearness to destination, they are certainly more valuabic 
him than the same stock would be if lying at the loading 
int, waiting for a situable car to load, and I can see no 
ison why the wholesaler should be compelled to make any 
tter terms to the buyer on transit stock than on regular 
ders—in other words, is there any good reason why the 
iolesaler should not be privileged to sell on the same terms 
on which his purchases are made from the manufacturer? 
In this connection I beg leave to digress far enough to 
that I believe that the practice of putting cars in tran- 
to be sold while en route is one of the most pernicious 
it could possibly be devised, that its effects are to keep 
market unstable and demoralized. I believe that the 
actice takes more profit out of the pockets of the manu- 
turer each year than any other kind of competition. It 
hard to understand how the manufacturers do not, with 
ir present strong organizations, either stop the practice 
tirely or restrict the acceptance of such orders to concerns 
ly as have known yardage facilities at some destination 
yond the diverting point, so that they will not be com- 
lled to break the market by disposing of such shipments at 
» diverting point for whatever offer can be obtained. 
Rule 15 (reading it)—-In this case I am frank to say that 
sympathy is with the buyer, and think that this rule 
ill have a tendency to work a hardship on the buyer and 
the advantage of the seller. I believe that it should be 
ssible for every manufacturer to employ graders of suffi- 
ent competence and ability so that there could not pos- 
ily be as large a proportion as 7 percent of a shipment 
low grade, and that this rule as it reads favors the manu- 
cturer to an unreasonable extent. 
The wholesaler, if he is honorable in his dealings both 
th the manufacturer and the retailer, often finds himself 
a very embarrassing and awkward position, and is fre- 
ently compelled to stand a considerable loss on a ship- 
nt or else take chances of losing a good customer in the 
taller who has made a claim which the manufacturer abso- 
‘ely refuses to entertain. 
I consider it unfair that the retailer should be compelled 
') accept as much as 7 percent of the shipment below the 
ade purchased, and think that the amount permissible as 
low grade should be reduced to not exceed 2 percent. 
Rule 16—As a wholesaler I am heartily in favor of all 
at this rule conveys, and I am as strongly in favor of 
ile 17; in fact, I feel that the faithful observance of these 
t two rules would be of a very great benefit to the trade 
general, and sincerely hope that both rules may be 
lopted by every association interested and be strictly lived 
) to by every individual member. 


Report of Cement Committee. 


\t our midsummer meeting there was a very full and free 

cussion of the cement question, in which both the retailers 
and the jobbers took part. The net result of the discussion 
“as the adoption of a set of resolutions setting forth with 
‘ utmost possible clearness of statement the position of 

Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, with 
'-speet to the use and sale of cement as a building material. 
While the statement of our — was in reality a repeti- 
‘ion of several previous declarations similar in purpose, it 
was deemed expedient to again go on record in defense of 
‘le retailer’s rights, and in the protest against the actions 
©! some of the manufacturers and jobbers of cement. 

Che resolutions adopted created a new body in our associa- 
‘ion, a board of inquiry, consisting of three members of the 
‘rcanization commonly known as the “cement committee.” 
'his committee was given power to investigate alleged 
complaints of our members against the manufacturers and 
Jobers, and to report back its findings to the main body at 
this meeting. The committee was instructed to meet once 
every sixty days in Denver, and oftener if deemed necessary, 
and to go into the merits of every case of misconduct on the 
bart of either the wholesaler or the retailer. We have taken 
your time thus far for explanation, for the benefit of those 


members who were not with us in Colorado Springs last 
summer. 

It is the characteristic of difficulties between different 
branches of the trade that they wax hot and grow cold by 
turn from time to time. The cement question has been a 
bone of contention in our deliberations for several years. 
During the last year or two it has been the source of more 
annoyance than any other matter. Your committee held its 
first and only meeting in Denver, September 14 and 15. 
Why subsequent meetings were not held as provided for by 
- resolutions creating the committee will be explained 
ater. 

At the meeting referred to, with the full committee 
peccent, the principal complaint investigated was that of the 
Minnequa Lumber Company against the Colorado Portland 
Cement Company. This complaint was in reality the com- 
bired complaints of four individual lumber companies, in 
which the Minnequa Lumber Company is said to hold con- 
trol of the stock. ‘The facts as brought out at our investi- 
gation showed that the Colorado Cement Company had in at 
least two of these cases violated the code of ethics set forth 
by our association, in quoting and offering to sell, and in 
selling, cement to some contractors doing public work in the 
town of Lamar and Cheraw. It also appeared from the 
evidence brought out that the Minnequa Lumber Company, 
a purely wholesale concern, had quoted these same con- 
tractors wholesale prices on cement. A feature of the case 
brought out in the investigation, but not in any way affect- 
ing the merits of the case, was a large block of the city 
improvement bonds of the city of Lamar, which constituted 
all or a portion of the payment for the contractor, both 
wholesale companies apparently being anxious to accept 
these bonds as payment for the material. 

In this case your committee found that the Colorado 
Portland Cement Company violated our rules in quoting the 
wholesale price to the contractors, whose position was only 
that of a consumer. The committee also found that the 
Minnequa Lumber Company was equally guilty of the same 
offense. Both of these wholesale companies exceeded their 
respective lines as recognized by this association in thus 
offering to sell and in selling cement to parties not in the 
retail lumber business, and not to the exempt class according 
to our rules. The committee considered that the fact that 
the Minnequa Lumber Company was a stockholder in the 
complaining retail companies did not validate their claim for 
reparation. ‘The defect in the complaints was that they 
were not brought up by the real parties in interest, namely, 
the subsidiary retail companies. It was therefore tecom- 
mended in our findings that this case be not considered by 
the association at this meeting, and that both the Colorado 
Portland Cement Company and the Minnequa Lumber Com- 
pany be equally condemned for an identical transgression of 
our rules. 

At this meeting several charges were made by the various 
cement agencies against each other. None of these cases 
was supported with evidence, but the attention of the com- 
mittee was called to them, and they then left for further 
investigation. A violation 7 the Colorado Portland Cement 
Company was reported by the Arriba Trading Company, at 
Arriba, and was taken up with the sales manager of the 
company. The claim was made in this case that the party 
to whom the cement was shipped, a retail merchant and 
purely a consumer as regards cement, had represented that 
he intended to engage in the sale of cement later. Upon 
this representation, and without any investigation, the 
cement had been shipped. It has since been proven that 
this assertion of the party buying the cement was untrue 
and the offending company has made reparation to the 
dealers in Arriba. 

A combination of circumstances, among which may be 
mentioned the dullness in trade for the last year, the slow 
movement of cement to new work and the apparent, and we 
hope real, effort of the cement agencies to amend their ways, 
has in the judgment of the committee made further pre- 
scribed meetings of your committee unnecessary and a waste 
of the association’s money. By this we do not mean that 
the cement question is settled, or in fact, perhaps, any 
nearer solution. The real status seems to be a resting 
period on the part of the wholesalers of cement. This is 
probably in anticipation of some new developments in the 
cement trade that seem to be working at the present time. 

There has been a noticeable diminution of the complaints 
from our members against the old offenders, and we sin- 
cerely hope this condition foreshadows a better and more 
tranquil state of affairs for the future. The committee feels 
that its work, while necessarily meager, has not been with- 
out some good results. We think we have helped to bring 
about a better understanding between the two branches of 
the cement trade and a desire to foster coéperation and 
recognition of our respective rights. The old practice of 
rebating seems to have been abolished of late, and if the 
wholesalers of cement will now go a step further and refuse 
to quote and sell cement to consumers and contractors, but 
confine their efforts to the sale of their products to those 
legitimately in the retail cement trade, it will go far toward 
a happy solution of the most troublesome problem we have 
had to deal with. The responsibility, it may be said, is not 
altogether on the wholesalers. We as retailers also have 
reforms to make in some cases. And on all of us devolves 
the duty to make sure that our own acts are above criti- 
cism, and in every case that may arise, to look at the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the other party as well as from 
our own. 

Your committee, without prejudice, would recommend that 
this or some similiar committee be continued for another 
year. There doubtless will be complaints from time to time, 
and we believe that each case as it arises should be sifted 
to the bottom by a thorough investigation. - Do not let it 
be said of any member of this association that he did not 
meet the jobber half way in an effort to arrive at an under- 
standing. 

We would recommend that the secretary of this associa- 
tion be instructed to furnish each of the cement selling 
agencies operating in our territory with a list of our mem- 
bers, and also in this list be included the names of every 
legitimate retailer of cement, whether affiliated with us or 
not, and that when this list is furnished the agencies be 
requested to notify the list and to work with us in keeping 
it correct. G. C. Hitt, Chairman. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 


























in amounts of $200,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies. 

Correspondence and _ personal 
interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Los Angeles, Cal., Water 434s. 

River Rouge, Mich. 44s. 

Morton Tpw. Tazewell Co., Ill., Sel. 5s. 
Chicot Co., Ark., Levee 6s. 
Monroe, Wis. 5s. 

Chickasha, Okla., Rfd. 5s. 


Dovitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 

















FARWELL TRUST 
COMPANY 


Offer $16,000 Mayes County, 
Oklahoma, School District 6 
Per Cent Bonds due July 1, 1928. 
Price to yield 5% percent. As- 
sessed valuation of property in 
the district, $1,128,236. Total 
debt, $25,000. Send for circu- 
lar L-190, giving details on this 
and other issues. 








226 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 























Manufacturers 


HEMLOCK LUMBER, 
LATH, SHINGLES, 
CEDAR POSTS 

AND POLES. 


We can Ship Mixed Cars 
or Cargoes. 


EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL 60, 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 


DREGGE-GROVER 
LUMBER C0., 


General Offices, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Ozark, Mich. 
MILLS os 461 Soo Line. 























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 

<a to out » me a0 gage bors en | the Retailer.” Free 
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Dearborn Street, Chicago, uw an Wee aloes 
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DETACHABLE 


LEAF LEDGERS—IN STOCK 
Prices $10.90 to $17.85 for Complete Outfits. 


Send for new Catalog containing full information 


AFETY SYSTEMS COMPANY 
UPPLIES FOR BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


NEW YORK 


























34-54 Hubert Street 











CAPITAL $4,500,000 SURPLUS 
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AMERICAN 


TRUST 
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SAVINGS 


BANK 
CHICAGO 


esiydabe baby 


Happy 


DEPOSITS 
$27,000,000 


AMERICAN TRUST 
BUILDING 











AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS. 




















IS YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 

—Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 
every penny— 

— Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 








Everett Audit Company 


Accountants — Auditors 
Systemizers—Appraisers 
it Pine St., New York 
122 Monroe 8St., Chicago 


Certified Public Accountants 
(University of Illinois) 


John Everett 
President 


Eric J. Everett 
Vice-President 


What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker 
or in event of a fire, by an insurance adjuster. It’s our 
business to furnish appraisals, maps and plans compiled for 
ready reference, which will tell you in figures the exact valu- 
ation of your plant. 


BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 

















SYSTEMS DEVISED, AND INSTALL- 
ED BY LUMBER ACCOUNTANTS OF 


Books Audited, s3rtimersc 


Correspondence Invited. 


SMITH & SMITH, 537 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 











WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham—The Taylor Carriage Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; E. D. Taylor, president; A. B. Lovelace, 
vice president and treasurer; H. W. Nash, secretary. 

Birmingham—The Broyles Stove & Furniture Company, 
authorized capital $10,000. 

Birmingham—The McLeod Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; R. B. McLeod, president and treasurer; T. 
A. McElreath, vice president and secretary. 

Evergreen—The Gates-Irwin Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; J. M. Gates, M. L. Gates and R. F. Irwin. 

Lineville—The Atlantic Futniture & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 

‘Toinette—The Cochran Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $265,000; S. R. Cochran, president; G. R. Cochran, vice 
president ; H. W. Cochran, secretary and treasurer. 


Arkansas. 


Little Rock—The Southern Pine & Hardwood Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; W. B. Ferguson, president; L. 
k. Defaut, vice president, and J. A. Defaut, secretary. 

Paragould—The Michigan-Arkansas Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $150,000; Charles W. Miller, James W. 
Humphrey, Warren K. Nibble, Leonard Sharp and Charles 
W. Laycock. 





Delaware. 


Wilmington—The Franklin Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $150,000; Francis H. Hoffecker, Thomas J. Bowen, 
jr., James H. Hoffecker, jr. 

Wilmington—The American Wagon Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; E. L. Squire, G. W. Dorsey, jr., and W 
G. Stayton. 

Georgia. 


Columbus—The National Showcase Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; James A. Lewis, president; J. Homer 
Dimon, secretary-treasurer and general manager; W. C. 
Doleater, general superintendent. 

Ficklin—The Ficklin Spoke & Handle Company, authorized 
capital $2,000; J. W. Rider, president; R. K. Carruth, sec- 
retary; M. W. Berry, treasurer; J. 'T. Bently, manager. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The R. J. Ross Manufacturing Company (wooden 
articles), authorized capital $5,000; R. J. Ross, Harold 
Coleman and F. A. Drab. 

Chicago—Standard Paper Box Company (wooden boxes), 
authorized capital $10,000; Max Herre, J. M. Laventhal and 
William H. Martz. 

Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The Independent Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000. 
Marion—The Dearborn Desk Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 
Iowa. 


Cherokee—The Weart & Lysaght Company (lumber), au- 
thorized capital $100,000. 

Sioux City—The Carr-Collier Company (sash and doors), 
authorized capital $50,000. 


Kansas. 


Leavenworth—The William G. Hesse & Son Manufactur- 
ing Company, authorized capital $40,000. 

‘Topeka—The McCreery Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000. a 

Louisiana, 

Shreveport—-The W. H. Powell Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000; W. H. Powell, president; W. C. Downs, 
vice president, and W. J. Powell, secretary and treasurer. 


Maryland. 


Frederick—The Economy Silo & Manufacturing Company 
(silos, tanks, buckets etc.), authorized capital $24,000; Peter 
Hargett, J. franklin Thomas, Thomas H. Haller and others. 

Michigan. 

Detroit—The Hartwick Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $30,000; Edward E. Hartwick, Karen B. Hartwick and 
James W. Hartwick. 

Detroit—The Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $300,000; Fred J. Robinson, president, and 
Alfred B. Lowrie, secretary and treasurer. 

Grand Rapids—The Michigan-Pacific Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $1,560,600. 

Grand Rapids—The Namakagan Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $42,000; Harlan J. Dudley, Carl H. Schneider, 
James W. Good, Aaron K. Williams and Theodore A. 
Schneider. 

Grand Rapids—The Michigan Park Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,500,000; Edwin B. Cadwell, Howard 
Brooke and W. F. McKnight. 

Grand Rapids—The Woolworth Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000. 


Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Grove Lake Company (lumber), authorized 

capital $50,009. a all 
Mississippi. 

Greenwood—The Tallahatchie Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $50,000; M. F. C. Humphrey, 
E. Gid Montjoy, jr., E. L. Mounger and others. 

Gulfport—The Home Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$30,000; G. C. Budd, D. T. Russell, W. J. Miles and others, 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Greenville Iron & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $500,000. 

Kansas City—The Hogland Wagon Company, authorized 
capital $75,000; John Hogland, Fred J. Hogland, Victor E. 
Hogland and others. 

Kansas City—The Tri-State Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; George H. Hodges, Frank Hodges, EB. T. 
Pickett and others. 

St. Joseph—The Lucas Lumber Company, authorized cap!i- 
tal $105,000. 

New Jersey. 


Camden—tThe Pine Lands Development Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; Harry Ruthven Crowley, John W. 
Best and Frank A. Kuntz. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—The Kunkel-Lebman Company (carriages and 
wagons), authorized capital $3,000; Joseph Kunkel, Charles 
E. Lebman, Kathryn K. Kunkel. 

Brooklyn—The H. H. Lucke Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; Herman H. Lucke, Mary J. Lucke and 
Charles H. Lucke. 

New York—The State Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
2 $5,000; Charles L. Koler, Elias Leibert and Thomas BE. 

ynn. 

New York—Rosenthal, Cohen & Co. (packing boxes), 
authorized capital $3,500; Max Rosenthal, Meyer Cohen 
and Abraham Feldman. 

New York—The New York & Georgia Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $40,000; T. S. Buckley, Garrett S. Veeder, 
C. F. Deitz and BE. B. Van Atta. 

New York—The Warrior Coal & Lumber Company, author- 
—e a $125,000; F. N. Wilson, S. Myers and C. P. 

mith. 


CHANGES, INCORPORATION ETC. 


Saratoga—G. F. Blackmer & Son, Incorporated (wooden 
ware), capital $25,000; George F. Blackmer, Will W. Blaci.- 
mer, Robert W. Lawrence. 

Vernon—The Morse Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$6,000; Nathan A. Tyler, George C. Capes Edwin B. Morris 
and others. 5 
‘ North Carolina. 


Lenoir—The Cadlwell Furniture Company, authorized cay)j- 
tal $50,000; O. P. Lutz, J. P. Rabb, H. T. Newland and 
others. 

Randleman—The Deep River Chair Company, authoriz q 
capital $100,000; W. H. Pickard and George T. Penny. 

Wadesboro—The Wadesboro Brick & Lumber Compar 
authorized capital $10,000; W. T. Brasington, C. S. Brasi: 
ton and T. J. Covington. 


North Dakota. 


Petersburg—The Petersburg Farmers’ Lumber Compa: 
authorized capital $40,000; T. E. LaTourette, Ole Sund 


land and A. N. Mark. 
Oklahoma. 


Collinsville—Lindley Lumber Company, authorized capi‘! 
$5,000; Thomas A. Cain, F. H. Lindley and J. H. Midd 
ton. 

Oklahoma City—The Tucker, Hanks & Daughrill Furniture 
Company, authorized capital $25,000; C. Sid Tucker, W. | 
Daughr®l and F. G. Hanks. 

Sawyer—The Hill Mill & Lumber Company, authoriz:d 
capital $5,000; J. H. Hill, R. M. Conkling and W. West. 


Oregon. 


Medford—The Medford Lumber Company, authorized « 
ital $25,000; J. R. Cooley, R. D. Kleppinger and J. A, 
Bothell. 

Oregon City—The Clackamas Dower & Irrigation Compaiy 
(construct mills), authorized capital $15,000; Brice Cc, 
Curry, H. W. Hagerman, Adrian McCalmas, Joseph G. Mum- 
power and Louis Follansbee. 

Portland—'The Oregon Door Company, authorized capital 
$24,000; E. J. Burkhardt, C. P. Hogue and John P. Miller. 

Portland—The Oregon Land & Timber Company, auth 
ized capital $10,000; H. C. Thompson, C. A. Bell and A, 
C. McIntosh, 

Portland—The Pitchless Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; L. J. Breslin, John R. Redmond, W. C. 
Bouton, E. F. Bouton and F. H. Perkins. 

Tennessee, 

Crossville—The Crossville Casket Company; John Hembree 
and Ed Hembree. 

Dyersburg—The Dyersburg Vehicle & Implement Com 
pany, authorized capital $5,000; W. N. Beard, W. S. Ridk 
L. S. Norvell, W. A. Sibley and H. H. Cathorn. 

Huntingdon—The Huntingdon Wood Manufacturing Com- 
pany (boxes, crates etc.) ; James M. McCall, president; A. 
M. Lee, vice president; James Patrick, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Texas. 


Houston—The Rio Grande Sash & Door Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000; R. M. Farrar, N. I. Meador and HI. A. 


Hurt. 
Virginia. 


Dayton—-The Heatwole-Kagey Company, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; J. M. Kagey and others. 

Norfolk—The Nufer-Fosburg Company (lumber), author 
ized capital $50,000; E. C. Fosburg, president; W. L. Nufer, 
vice president; J. M. Gibbs, secretary. 

Pittsville—The Lee Milling Company (lumber), authorized 
capital $25,000; J. H. C. Bars, president; S. A. Lee, vice 
president and general manager, and secretary and treasurer; 
W. D. Parker. 

Toano—The Toano Truck Package Company (barrels etv.), 
authorized capital $20,000; H. U. Stephenson, president; 
M. 8S. Warren, vice president; C. C. Branch, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Washington. 

Lynden—The Edward Shingle Company, authorized capital 
$8,000; J. W. Edwards, C. EK. Holmes and 8. C. Nichols 

North Yakima—The Helliesen Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $65,000; A. GB. Fosseen, J. O. Cull and A. M. 
Eckman. 

Seattle—The Arctic Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$100,000; Michael Earles, T. L. Harrington, R. R. Stewart, 
J. A. Brownrigg and E. 8. McCord. 





Seattle—The Hoods Canal ‘Timber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; H. T. Bredes, E. W. Price and T, Thomp- 
son. 


Seattle—The Orillia Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; Louis A. Benham and Frank I. Rutherford. - 

Spokane—The Dalkena Lumber Company, authorized capi 
tal $125,000. 3 

Spokane—The Rutledge Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $20,000,000; Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, Frank J. Davies, 
Alvin E. McCartney and Edward Rutledge. 


West Virginia. 


Williamston—The Stutler Churn Company, authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; Arthur Stutler, D. C. Stutler, 8S. H. Stutler 


and others. 
Wisconsin. 


Menasha—The Held Manufacturing Company 
machines), authorized capital $50,000. 

Wausau—The Marathon Paper Mills Company, authorized 
capital $750,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 

Ottawa—The Fraser-Dryson Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $40,000; J. B. Fraser, W. H. A. Fraser, George |'ry- 
son, J. A. Story and High W. Fraser. 

Ottawa—Betram Bros., Limited, authorized capital “20, 
000; W. B. Bertram, J. B. Bertram and Coin M. Bertra 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


(was)iing 








Arkansas. 


Gurdon—The Ohio Stave & Timber Company has «Pp 
pointed George J. Miller state agent. 
Sedgwick—The American Hardwood Company has !t- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
California. 
Fresno—The Western Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock to $30,000. ( : 
Hemet—W. P. Stump has been succeeded by the Stwup- 
Spaulding Lumber Company. Harrison H. Spaulding 118 
become associated with the firm. 
Santa Barbara—George W. Humphrey & Co. have sold 
their planing mill to Samuel W. Lazier. 
Connecticut. 
Plymouth—John D. Waldron has sold to Horace Wh« 
Delaware. 
Dover—Derrickson & Martin have sold their Loockeran 
street plant to Daniel’ Mifflin and his son, Walker Miillin 
Georgia. 
Columbus—The Columbus Furniture & Fixture Company 
has been succeeded by the National Show Case Company. 
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Illinois. 
\ugusta—P. P. Newcomb has retired from the lumber 
business. 3 
Indiana. 
Becnsitie —The R. B. White Lumber Company; change in 
oy nership. 


North Liberty—The North Liberty Lumber & Coal Com- 
pony bas sold to a new company. 


Iowa, 


velwein—George W. Jamison and the Citizens Lumber 
Company have sold out to H. R. Martin and T. E. Kint. 

iskaloosa—The Farmers’ Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Kalbach Lumber Company. 

sskaloosa—The Hawkeye Timber Company has increased 
its capital stock to $400,000. 

skaloosa—The C. M. Porter Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Green Bay Lumber Company, of Des Moines. 

‘ulaski—C. D. Streeter, of Keokuk, has bought out the 
J. ©. Brenneman Company aud will continue the business. 

Vinterset—The Anthes Bros. Lumber Company has sold 
ont to F. L. Drennan. 

Kansas. 


ypsum—C, Melbert has sold his lumber business to Will- 
i Schwartz. 

ypeka—-The Remley Lumber Company recently began a 
wholesale lumber business. 


Kentucky. 


itopkinsville—The Hopkinsvile Lumber Company's plant 
h been sold to the Planters’ Lumber Company. 


Massachusetts. 
ew Bedford—Blossom Bros. ; attachment placed. 
Michigan. 
anaba—-The Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing 
( uny, Of Grand Rapids, has bought the plant of the 
lt Port Lumber Company. 
Minnesota. 


bert—-L. P. Rubenstein recently started in the lumber 
l 1vSs. 
ne City—J. E. McGrath has sold out to a stock com- 
Missouri. 
lh:owning—J. W. Jones succeeds E. A. Jones in the lum- 
Isiness, 
s Louls—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company will 
» its retail department to Kansas City. 


New York. 
jamestown—Austin J. Orr, Elwin A. Orr and Daniel A. 
\ s have formed a partnership to engage in the lumber 


vu CSS. 

Vornon—The N. A. Tyler Lumber Company has reduced 
the unber of its directors from five to three and increased 
pital stock from $6,000 to $35,000. 


North Carolina. 


(icar Run—The Clear Run Lumber Company; insolvent; 
plant and property sold. 

Cranberry—The Gartner-Hancock Lumber Company ; invol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy filed. 

I ir——The Chiles-MecCall Furniture Company; change in 


oW hip and reorganization. 
North Dakota. 
Glen Ullin—-The Glen Ullin Lumber & Implement Com- 


pa as sold out to the North Star Lumber Company, of 
Mir polis, 


Willow City—The Crites Lumber Company has sold out 
Atlas Lumber Company. 


Ohio. 

Darnesville—Hague & Woodward; partnership dissolved ; 
J. lL. Woodward retiring and 8. E. Hague continuing the 
Ironton—The W. G. Ward Lumber Company has increased 
its tal from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Oregon, 


Saicm—The Salem Box Factory has been sold by the trus- 

tee Smith Wood. 
South Carolina. 

( ter—J. R. Harmrick will go into the lumber business. 

s er—The Kennedy Building Supply Company is suc- 
ceed by the Building Supply Company. 

Tennessee. 

B ol-—-The Paul W. Fleck Lumber Company has in- 
ere its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000, 

I eeville—The Embreville Timber Company has in- 
cre its capital stock from $250,000 to $350,000. 

Texas. 
is mont—-The Alexander Harder Lumber Company has 


to Charles G. L. Hooks and Mr. Crosswise. 
ville—The Greenville Power & Manufacturing Com- 
pan s increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 

N t—The R. C. Miller Lumber Company reported sold 
tot Ohio-Texas Lumber Company. 

I’ Arthur—The W. BE. Hall Lumber Company has sold 
out i. A. Laughlin. 

s !—The Cariker-Caruthers Lumber Company has been 


suc led by the Cariker-Martindale Lumber Company. 
Virginia. 
Stunton—J. A, Glenn Lumber Company; W. C. Glenn 
tak into firm. 
Washington. 
=, enworth—The Lamb-Davis Lumber Company has ta- 


' the business of the Hayden Lumber Company. 
_ Nc. port—Moeser Bros. have bought the Eagle Lumber 
Con iy plant and business. 

N Yakima—The Helliesen Lumber Company succeeds 


Hi. Helliesen, 
Wisconsin. 


A\!cna—Orth & Salzman Bros.; Frank Salzman deceased. 
Atl nelander—A, L. Dunn, as the Dunn Lumber Company, 
wil ‘ndle pine, hemlock and hardwood. 

, Go lon—K, D. Phelps and Charles Nichols have engaged 
In t lath business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








Arizona. 
a lwcson—The J. Knox Corbett Lumber Company will erect 
Coucrete and brick warehouse and barn to replace build- 
ngs burned recently. 

Arkansas, 


“ae nta—The Nowlin Lumber Company will erect a mill 
: ‘inacle at an early date. 


light ’8en—The Rice & Brown Lumber Company will estab- 
"R large saw mill here. 
om tae The Pohlmeyer Lumber Company will install a 


of 1 5000 teens mill near Snyder with a daily capacity 
“sy eet, 
California. 


Hammond Lumber Company will expend 
n improvements on its mill. The improvement will 
of a smokestack, 157 feet high and 10 feet in diam- 
» Which will afford funnel facilities for a new set of 


Samoa—'T} 
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boilers which will give 250 additional horsepower to the 
power now available at the mill. 


Florida. 


Tampa—Hall & Bigham have purchased 2,000 acres of 
timber land near here and will at once begin the erection of 


a saw mill. 
Idaho. 


Coeur d’Alene—The Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company has 
begun the construction of a dry kiln, 40x160 feet, which 
will dry approximately 50,000 feet of lumber a day. Two 
warehouses will be built; a large lumber shed, office build- 
~—— improvements will be made on the saw mill. 

‘otlatch—A 600-horsepower low pressure steam turbine is 
being constructed for the Potlatch Lumber Company. 


Kansas. 
Leavenworth—The Goodjohn Sash & Door Company's 


plant is to be rebuilt. _ 
Louisiana. 


Cottonwood—The Southern Saw Mill Company, of New 
Orleans, will erect a mill in this city with a daily capacity 
of 50,000 feet. 

Hawthorne—The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company will erect 
a saw mill here with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 

Plaquemine—The cypress saw mill of the Schwing Lumber 
& Shingle Company, replaciug the one destroyed by fire 
August 29, 1908, has been completed and placed in operation 
at a cost of $50,000. : 

Michigan. 


Grand Rapids—The Nichols & Cox Lumber Company has 
torn down ali its old frame dry kilns and is replacing them 
with brick construction, equipped with the sprinkler system. 

Mississippi. 

Ellisville—Mulford Parker, president of the Ellisville 
Lumber Company, whose plant was destroyed by fire several 
weeks ago, will build three yellow pine saw mills near 
Ellisville on his logging road at Leaf river. He may erect 
a large planing mill on his old site. 

Hattiesburg—The J. J. Newman Lumber Company is erect- 
ing a mill which will be the second largest fireproof saw 
mill in the south. It is expected that the mill will be 
running by May 1. 

Hattlesburg—Work is being pushed on the plant of the 
Lumberman’s Manufacturing Company. The concern will 
manutacture wood novelties and box and crate material. 
The plant is expected to be in operation within a week or 
ten days. 

Laurel—The DeSoto Naval Stores Company will rebuild 
its mill which was burned recently. 


Tennessee. 


Bluff City—W. B. Bachman, R. W. Rush and others, of 
this city, have purchased about 220 acres of timber land in 
Hawkins county and will establish a band mill. 


Texas. 


Houston—The Cedar Bayou Lumber Company, recently 
purchased by H. P. Mersereau, of Los Angeles, Cal., H. C. 
Meyers and B. W. Harless, of this city, will install a com- 
bination planer about the middle of February. Other im- 
provements are contemplated. 


Utah. 


Salt Lake City—The Utah Lumber Company will expend 
about $25,000 in the erection of a brick warehouse. 


Virginia. 


Buchanan—The O. D. McHenry Lumber Company, of 
Stillwater, Pa., has purchased 2,300 acres of land at Arca- 
dia, a few miles east of this place, and will install a large 
band mill. 

Harrisburg—The Valley Lumber Corporation — several 
months ago purchased a tract of 15,000 acres of timber 
land in Georgia and has just closed a contract for the 
installation of an 8-foot band mill, with a daily capacity of 
40,000 feet, at Brunswick. The timber and mill equipment 
complete will represent an investment of about $100,000. 


Washington. 


Hillyard—The mill of the Hillyard Fuel & Shingle Com- 
pany, destroyed by fire two months ago, will be rebuilt. 

Hoquiam—The Hoquiam Manufacturing Company, recently 
organized, has purchased a site here and will erect a wood- 
working factory. 

Hoquiam—The National Lumber & Box Company will 
spend $10,000 in the installation of a larger steam feed 
system, 

Port Blakeley—The mill of the Port Blakeley Mill Com- 
pany, being built to replace the mill burned down last 
April, is expected to be in operation by April. 

Spokane—The Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company will expend 
in the neighborhood of $60,000 on improvements on its mill 
at La Crosse. A dry kiln, 41x200 feet, will be installed. 


Wisconsin. 


New Richmond—The Willow River Lumber Company will 
erect a saw mill immediately. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 


Yellow Pine—The dry kiln of the E. W. Gates Lumber 
Company plant was burned January 21, with a loss of about 


$20,000. 
Indiana. 


Indianapolis—Part of the Adams & Raymond veneer plaut 
was burned January 29, causing a $50,000 loss, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Kansas. 


Kansas City—Fire at the planing mill of the Kansas City, 
Kan., Wagon Woodstock Company, January 30, did damage 
of about $10,000; insurance, $4,100. 


Kentucky. 


Covington—The plant of the Morrison-Leroy Lumber Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire January 28; loss $60,000; insur- 
ance $30,000. 

Massachusetts. 


South Middleboro—Fire of incendiary origin destroyed the 
saw mill of George Vaughn January 21, entailing a loss of 
$2,000 ; little insurance. 

Michigan. 


Gladstone—-The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Com- 
pany’s lumber and cedar mill was destroyed by fire January 
30 with a loss of $50,000. 

Newberry—Underwood Bros. suffered a loss of $4,000 by 
fire recently. The mill will be rebuilt. 


New York. 


Canisteo—Fire January 24 wiped out the Canisteo Wood- 
enware Company’s plant, involving a loss of more than 





$60,000. Insurance will not cover one-half the -loss. 
North Dakota. 
Portal—The Rogers Lumber Company burned out; loss 
$10,000. 
Ohio. 


Columbus—The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company’s mill at 
Fitzpatrick, W. Va., was totally destroyed by fire Janu- 
ary 30. ; 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F.H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
WM. G.SCHROEDER, Cashier, WILBEK HATTERY, Asst. Cashier. 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier. J.R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 

















THE 


Capital, | CONTINENTAL mayan sat 
NATIONAL Profits 


OF 
CHICAGO 


$3,600,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board, 
J.OGDEN ARMOUR F. E WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J. EARLING SAM’L McROBERTS 
HENRY BoTsrorD EDWAKD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A. ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 


Wm.C. Serpe 








It GEES 


————— S 





Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres. NELSON N LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
COLLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
SURPLUS ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
S. B. Corner LaSalle and Washington Sts. 


GENERAL BANKING, SAVINGS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, INVESTMENT 
BONDS, FOREIGN EXCHANGE, TRUSTS. 


NEW ACCOUNTS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. INTEREST ALLOWED 
ON DEPOSITS. ESTABLISHED 1879. 


OFFICERS, 


HENRY S. HENSCHEN, Ass’t Cashier. 
L. A. GODDARD, V. Pres. HENRY A. HAUGAN, Ass’t Cashier, 
JOHN R. LINDGREN, Cashier. SAMUEL E. KNECHT, Secretary. 
FRANK I, PACKARD, Ass’t Cashier. WILLIAM C. MILLER, Ass’t Secy, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
DAVID N. BAR! 2R, Manager Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
CALVIN DUR/ ND, President Durand & Kasper Co. 
THEO. FREEMAN, Grocer. 
H. A. HAUGA?. President. 
JOHN R. LINDGREN, Cashier. 
THOMAS MURDOCH, President Reid, Murdoch & Co. 
WM. A. PETERSON, Proprietor Peterson Nursery. 
GEO. E. RICKCORDS, Chicago Title and Trust Company. 
MOSES J. WENTWORTH, Capitalist. 





fi A. HAUGAN, President, 











Tami din and offer the following tim- 

ber lands well located and carefully me 

150 Million feet OAK—in Arkansas 

200 Million feet FIR and CEDAR—B. C. 

700 Million feet FIR and CEDAR—B. C. 
2 Billion feet YELLOW PINE—Mexico 

100 Million feet PINE—South Carolina 
Also large tract Pulpwood in Canada 


JOHN C. SPRY 
1230 Corn Exchange Bank Bullding, CHICAGO. 


JOHN 
Cc. 
SPR 
TIMBER 
LANDS 



































WANTED FOR A CUSTOMER: 
25,000,000’ to 50,000,000’ Long Leaf Pine Stumpage, with or without mill, 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, ia. 
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TORENT 


Desirable Office Space in 
Manhattan Building, 315 
Dearborn Street — close 
to loop. Fire proof. Ex- 
ceptional good light. 
Fine elevator service. 




















For Lumber Trade 
Particularly 
Desirable 























PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS, 

















Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





TIMBER LANDS 
FOR SALE 


Tracts and quarter sections in California, 
Oregon and Washington, averaging from 
twenty thousand to one hundred thousand 
feet Merchantable Timber per acre. 








SEND FOR LISTS. 
J.-F. SOULE, san’tekncisco,’cat. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


Tracts of ali sizes. Investments made. Estimating and cruising 
undertaken; accurate reports furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


W.L. KEATE 




















Crowe & Wilson Bidg. VANCOUVER, B C. 


F In WASHINGTON 
TIMBER LANDS ,. oteeh ios 
The tall timber is where the money is made. 


We Buy and Sell the Tallest and Best. 
WRITE US 














APPLETON INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LTD., 
Suite 707 American Bank Building, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Columbus—The Marvin Woodworking Company suffered 
a fire loss of $3,000 February 1. 

Wellington—The factory of the J. H. Curtis Handle Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire January 23 with a loss of $5,000; 


no insurance, 
South Carolina. 


Rowesville—About 4,000,000 feet of lumber were burned 
in the yard of the J. H. Blake Lumber Company January 
24. The loss is estimated at $100,000, partly covered by 


‘Insurance. 
Washington. 


Colville—The L. D. Whitcomb shingle mill was destroyed 
by fire recently. 

Everett—Fire recently destroyed Tallman Bros. combina- 
tion plant near this city, causing a loss of $5,000; no in- 
a The plant was under lease to Nelson, Reid & 
yhite. 

Wisconsin. 


Richland Center—Fire January 19 destroyed the mill 
office owned by N. L. James, together with lumber shed and 


barn attached, with loss of about $2,500; $2,000 insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Sluice Way Lease Held Not Assignable. 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 22.—In the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way condemnation proceedings it was held that a sluice way 
leased by the railway company to the Choen & Mentzer Lum- 
ber Company, and by it assigned to the North Shore Lumber 
Company, was not assignable. The North Shore company 
was allowed by the verdict $74,000 for a 150-foot strip 
through its land that practically destroys the mill site. By 
the same decision the Choen & Mentzer Lumber Company was 
allowed $25,000 for the lease of the sluice way which was 
included in the territory condemned. 











Stock of Foreign Corporation Liable for Debts. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Jan. 22.—In the case of the Mountain 
Lake Lumber Company versus Blair, on appeal, it was held 
that the stock of the lumber company, a West Virginia cor- 
poration doing business in Tennessee, was liable for debts 
incurred in that state, and a verdict was given for the ap- 
pellee, Gertrude Blair, for $26,902.45, with interest. 


——erornerrnr'y 


Liability of Indorser of Notes. 


Pine BLurr, ARK., Jan. 21.—Attorneys for William A. 
Holladay have brought suit to recover $18,000 with interest 
from EB. P. Ladd & Co., who indorsed notes for that amount. 
The notes were executed by the Walnut Lake Cypress Com- 
pany to the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, who sold them 
to the plaintiff in the case. The bill sets forth that the 
notes are due and unpaid, and that both the makers and 
indorsers refuse to pay thei. 





Alleged Irregularities in Bankruptcy Case. 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 24.—Creditors of the East Coast 
Lumber Corporation, bankrupt, have entered complaint before 
Judge Waddill, of the United States district court, alleging 
irregularities in the appointment of trustees of the bankrupt 
corporation. All the trustees alleged to be disqualified by 
interests in the settlement have tendered their resignations, 
but the court has refused to act upon them until he has 
made a personal investigation of the conditions which led to 
nt appointment, and in the meantime he withholds his 
opinion. 





Obligation of a Corporation for the Indorsement of Its 
Officer. 


FREMONT, OHIO, Jan. 22.—Charles E. Waggoner, secretary 
and treasurer of the Fremont Lumber Company, has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the United States dis- 
trict court to determine the status of a note for $40,000. 
indorsed by him as an officer of his company to the Kell 
Shingle & Lumber Company. Mr. Waggoner gives his liabill- 
ties as $68,080 and his assets as $3,502.03. The Fremont 
Lumber Company claims that Mr. Waggoner is able to pay 
the note, while Mr. Waggoner claims that the company is 
responsible. 





Files Creditor’s Bill for $50,000. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Jan. 20.—John Tudor, of Stamford, 
has brought a creditor’s bill in —— to recover $50,000 
from Livingston Cushman. The complaint is based upon an 
obligation of one Freeman H. Wright, deceased, alleged to 
have been assumed by Mr. Cushman. ‘The obligation arose 
out of a contract between Mr. Tudor and Mr. Wright, where- 
by Mr. Wright was to deliver to Mr. Tudor’s mill a stipu- 
lated quantity of timber at an agreed price. Before delivery 
was completed the price of the timber is alleged to have 
increased, and Mr. Cushman bought the land. A contro- 
versy then arose which was still unsettled when Mr. Wright 
died. Mr. Tudor alleges an agreement to settle on the part 
of Mr. Wright, and the assuming of his obligation by Mr. 
a who it is alleged made part payment through Mr. 
Wright. 








Alleges Damage from Overflow. 


HoquIAM, WASH., Jan. 30.—Clarke Pealer has brought 
suit to recover $1,000 damages alleged to be due to over- 
flow caused by the operations of the Gray’s Harbor Boom 
por ogee A and the Chehalis Driving Company on the Hump- 
tulips river, and asks an injunction to restrain the driving 
company from blocking the river with logs. 


—_—s 


Surviving Partner Held for Debts of Partnership. 


ESCANABA, MICH., Jan. 30.—In the case of A. W. Wolfe, 
assignee for creditors, versus John K. Stack, surviving part- 
ner of the firm of Stack & Corcoran, suit was brought to 
enforce payment for merchandise sold to the Egcanaba Lum- 
ber Company in 1902, it being alleged that Stack & Corcoran 
were doing business under the style of the Escanaba Lum- 
ber Company. The claims were repudiated by Stack & 
Corcoran and the claims of the various creditors were as- 





dict for the plaintiff, besides being for $5,465.34, carries 
with it by agreement a judgment for $800 against Mr. 
Stack. Mr. Corcoran died several years ago and the suit 
was therefore brought against Mr. Stack as surviving part- 
ner. 


Receiver Seeks Recovery of Money for Capital Stock. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Jan. 30.—A. H. Leonard, receiver of 
the Richardson-Taylor Company, has filed suit against W. F. 
Taylor and D. C. Richardson of that firm to recover $150,- 
000 and $108,263.30. respectively. These amounts are al- 
leged to be due for stock subscribed for and in part for 
debts on open account. 








Receiver Will Pay Lumber Certificates, 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 25.—Charles Dillingham, receiver 
of the Houston Oil Company, of Texas, announces that the 
principal of the Maryland Trust Company timber certificates 
of beneficial interest in the a Lumber Company contract 
with the oil company, series “J,” amounting to $430,000, 





and due August 1, 1908, will be paid February by the 
Maryland Trust Company, of Baltimore, or the National 








signed to A. W. Wolfe, the plaintiff in this suit. The ver-- 


City Bank, of New York, or at the agencies of those insti- 
tutions. Certificates not presented on February 1 will not 
bear interest after that date. 





Attorney Files Bankruptcy Schedule of Lumber 
Concern. 


SourH BEND, IND., Jan. 25.—Attorney J. H. State, repre- 
senting the W. H, Mann Lumber Company estate, of Blk- 
hart, tiled a statement of the assets and liabilities of the 
concern as $48,000 and $59,000 respectively. Recently by 
order of the federal court this case was sent to a referee 
in South Bend for adjudication. 





Notes Secured by Stock of Bankrupt Held Invalid. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 30.—The Exchange National bank 
brought suit against M. W. Stewart as trustee of the Conecuh 
Lumber Company, bankrupt, to enforce payment of notes of 
that company executed to the bank by former officers of the 
lumber company and secured by shares of its stock. The 
supreme court has just decided that the giving of the notes 
after the concern had been declared bankrupt was dealing 
pam TF with the other creditors and the notes were held 
nvalid. 





Realty Agent Denied Appeal in Suit for Commission. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 23.—Aflirming the judgment of 
a lower court, the supreme court has denied an appeal of 
George Brown, who sought to recover $15,000 as commission 
for the sale of the note and mortgage for $150,000 of the 
Klamath Lake & Pokegama Sugar Pine Lumber Company, 
of Oregon. Mr. Brown in his appeal claimed that he ef- 
fected the sale, but the testimony introduced was that he 
had failed to sell the property within the time specified in 
his contract, and George Mason, with whom the agreement 
was made, disposed of the property after the limit of Mr. 
Brown's option had expired. 


Alleges Negligent Setting of Fires. 


ANTIGO, WIs., Jan. 30.—In the case of Walter Lloyd 
against Louis Arno, in which the latter was charged with negli 
gently setting fires that resulted in damages to the plaintiff’: 
property to the extent of $600, a verdict was rendered i: 
tavor of the defendant. 





Receiver Asked to Expedite Handling of Business. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 3.—A receiver has been asked in thi 
local courts for the Peerless Veneer Mills Company, by it 
creditors, the stockholders declaring that the mills can d 
sawing worth $500 a month if relieved of impending litiga 
tion by having all matters placed in the hands of a court 
appointee. 

This company owns the site and plant at Dumesnil and 
Hazel streets and at Beech and Dumesnil street, wort! 
$20,000. The capital of the company is $40,000, and Is held 
as follows: Mare Mundy, 110 shares; W. L. Jarvis, 20 
Ezra O. Witherspoon, 27 shares; Robert W. Grant, 17 shares 
George W. Seymour, 3 shares; J. LaForce, 10 shares; R. A 
Rothermel, 10 shares. The total indebtedness of the com 
pany is said to be about $12,000, held in part by the fo 
lowing: The Green River Lumber Company, $863.13; th: 
Bullock Lumber Company, $75.28; the Kentucky Title Com 
pany, on a mortgage, $4,500; the Louisville National Bank 
ing Company, $3,500; Carpenter & Dudley, $400, insurance ; 
J. B. Speed & Co., material; the Belknap Hardware Manufa: 
turing Company, $222.48, and Dehler Bros., $178.53. Out 
standing debts are said to be only about $150. 





Further Proceedings in Bankruptcy Case. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 3.—The case of Creed Collins, 
bankrupt, founder of the Collins Company, which is also in 
bankruptcy, came up for hearing before Referee T. A. Brown 
January 30, on a petition for a distribution of funds. The 
hearing was attended by a number of atttorneys and cred 
itors, but the referee took the matter under advisement and 
no decision was rendered. 





Final Steps Taken in Closing of Concern’s Affairs. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 3.—J. H. Chapman, receiver 
for R. M. Smith & Co., has announced that on February 9 he 
will offer for sale to the highest bidder, at Orndoff, the band 
mill of that company and everything pertaining thereto 
On February 10 he will also sell at auction at Heaters the 
planing mill, electric light plant and dry kiln of the same 
company. Both properties are very valuable and are likely 
to excite spirited bidding. 





Receiver Will Operate Mills of Bankrupt to Complete 
Contracts. 


FRESNO, CAL., Jan. 29.—Creditors of the missing Pine- 
ridge saw mill owner, Wiiliam McKenzie, are taking steps 
to recover some of the money he owed at the time of his 
leaving. At a meeting of the creditors it developed that his 
secured indebtedness amounted to $30,000 and unsecured 
about $36,000, $5,000 of the latter being labor claims. C. A. 
Telfer has been appointed receiver of the property and will 
operate the mills at least long enough to pay the debts and 
fulfill several large contracts that were aleendy under wy. 
The net income of the four mills is said to be about $1,000 
a month. At a recent session of the federal court in |os 
Angeles, Attorney E. A. Wililams presented proof that Mc- 
Kenzie had been served with process and failed to appear, 
whereupon he asked that McKenzie be adjudged a bankrupt. 





Loss of Profits for Breach of Contract Recovered. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 30.—The following decision was 
handed down yesterday by the Louisiana supreme court, 
through Associate Justice Land: 

Jefferson Saw Mill Company, Limited, vs. Iowa & Louls- 
jana Land Company, Limited.—On rehearing. 

1. The president of a nonresident corporation owning tim- 
ber lands in this state sold with warranty certain deadened 
and cut trees found on lands purchased by him for the <or- 
poration, held that the sale was an act of administration 
binding on the corporation. 

2. Where the trees so sold could not be delivered because 
of adverse claims of possession and ownership, and the ))\!r- 
chaser sued the corporation for damages for nonperformuce 
of its contract; held, that the vendor can not escape liability 
on the plea that the sale was null under article 2452 of ‘le 
Civil Code, “as the sale of the property of another,” such 
nullity being relative and in the sole interest of the bona 
fide purchaser, who under the very terms of the article may 
sue for damages. 

8. Loss of profits may be recovered as damages for 4 
breach of contract, if reasonably within the contemplation 
of the parties at the time and if established with legal «vr- 
tainty. Judgment affirmed. 





NEW LUMBER ROAD. 

A new railroad which is intended to open up extensive 
virgin lumber territory has just been chartered uncer 
the name of the Mountain, Valley & Plain Railroad 
Company. This new road will traverse the entire 
width of the upper panhandle of Texas and will have 
about 150 miles of track in that state, and is expected 
to run from a point in the timber lands of northerD 
New Mexico to Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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BRITISH TRADE IN 1908. 


Total Imports From All Sources— Stocks on Dock— 
Prevailing Cargo Rates—American Hardwood 
Prices—The Year in Mahogany. 


|Special Correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LONDON, ENnG., Jan. 13.—Few of those engaged in the 
tin ber trade will look back to 1908 with feelings of 
joy. The quantity of wood sent into consumption is 
the smallest for the last twelve years, and although 
the end of the year finds things rather better, the out- 
look is far from satisfactory. Little iinprovement in 
the demand is noticeable. The last year has been al- 
most as unsatisfactory to shippers as to importers. 
Stocks in the United Kingdom are reduced to a low 
level. This applies ds much to Canadian softwoods, 
pitch pine, and American hardwoods, as to timber 
trom the north of Europe. 


The Year’s Importation. 


The following figures show the import into the 
United Kingdom during 1908 and its equivalent in 
dollars: 




















S\WN AND PLANED— Loads, Value. 
ee ear ee rere 2,311,139 $ 27,170,935 
DNCOME ois bieeeeeesennees s&h aan 1,235,895 14,745,140 
Pee Re ed Ao Renee 381,441 5,589,335 
Rated Qiscssawsna eases cts 411,079 8,309,670 
COROER. cbcdccesevcevecnesseses 1,000,356 14,488,845 
Oiher Gees bs 04rcsn0deesekee 148,537 2,273,240 

ee eee ee ee 5,488,447 $ 72,577,165 

IlkwN— 

DMG Sawicdeaie na haaeeabaesucns 365,563 $ 3,778,375 
Ne ae rear ere 22,796 222,475 
ee ere Peer eee anes 37,073 381,880 
GORE oss cecxen sane sanbeaces 137,152 2,110,960 
ied Te ins chamese sine ke oes 190,667 5,331,235 
Brit 21,851 1,899,420 
Canu 39,660 1,474,170 
Other COMIN s 6400.6 060002 cncen 27,123 1,325,130 
ae errr TTTrrT Tees 17,896,775 
ay et oe eee 3,883,325 $ 34,420,420 
Staves of all dimensions......... 147,028 $ 3,410,525 
Mahogany (€0MB) cccsccccercsecs 119,481 5,064,785 
Other furniture woods etc. (tons) 189,662 6,057,400 
TOME i tidseendiceteranaes 456,171 $ 14,532,710 
GramG tOtAlbis..sccccves 9,827,943 $121,530,295 


e import during 1908 shows a reduction of 150,- 
00 standards as compared with 1907, or of 360,000 


standards as contrasted with 1907, the smallest for 
twelve years. The shortage is about evenly spread 
over the imports from Sweden, Norway, Canada and 
the United States. The slackness is due to the 
depressed state of trade generally, also to slackness in 
the demand from all the chief industries, ship building, 


cabinet making ete. Many people believe that the 
worst has been reached. 
The Present Dock Stocks. 
London dock stocks January 1 were: 
1909, pieces. 1908, pieces. 


BE Gels foi shiy stem en aasnaeete 983,564 1,480,943 
Wer ‘DRUGS (55.40.0205 sbaserendeden 2,206,970 3,180,853 
Rou DORPEB. cr cccesccsccocsece BES 5,353,192 
BORE ccccucs aimee es acsiae 6,413,051 7,652,663 
Se. . sc. gGhedeeeen oa ences 630,684 694,265 
MCC oc cade kk emeecusianee eee 617,433 868,872 . 
oe | ee ee 32,118 55,968 
TOtals ccccccseesccesscececse 16,532,803 19,286,456 
The present stock, below the average for this time 
of year, is 15 percent under last year’s total. There 
is nv great shortage in the board figures, but the 
Stock of both fir deals and battens is not much more 
than half what it was a few years back. The same 
remirk applies to Canadian pine and spruce. 


Pitch Pine. 


e import of sawn timber to London in 1908 was 
one of the smallest on record, being only 37,000 pieces, 
as ugainst an average of 43,000 pieces during the last 
four years, and the dock stock now is 13,000 loads, 
the smallest for a number of years. Prices continued 
at « low level until September, when both f. 0. b. and 
¢. 1. f. quotations were considerably raised as a result 
of increased trade with South America. London buy- 
ers declined the enhanced figures, and as a result the 
usual big transactions for spring shipment have been 
almost entirely suspended. It is not that people do 
not want to buy, or that the prices asked are too high; 
it is simply that there is no trade to warrant anyone 


Importing sawn pitch pine today. The price for 30- 
foot average timber from the best shippers on the 
Guif is $17 to $17.50, but offers are refused here over 
$16.25, and this for small parcels only. 


arien timber may be put at $14.50, at which price 
4 large sale was effected during the last week of 1908. 


The importation of deals, 427,000 pieces, is consider- 
ably under the average, and the stock on hand very 
small. The market price for 11-inch and up is $87.50, 


with $75 for 9-inch, and floorings at $75 to $77.50 a 
Standard, Ship owners are tumbling over each other 
to secure tonnage, and the large liners are accepting 
small pareels at the same rate as big steamer cargoes. 
Eighteen dollars may be regarded as the rate from the 
Gulf to the United Kingdom and Continent. 
American Hardwoods, 

Very little has been done in walnut logs, the chief 
demand being for medium grade lumber, for which 
there has been a steady demand throughout the year 
at about $70 a thousand feet. The import of culls 
ne generally too heavy for the demand, and the goods 
Tought low figures; present rates are about $50 a 


thousand feet. The outlook for the two last named is 
fairly good, but only moderate shipments are recom- 
mended. 

Although whitewood is becoming scarcer each year, 
heavy shipments of lumber were made to this market 
during 1908 and values receded to a very low level. 
The demand is for prime and medium boards, lower 
grades being very slow of sale. Business in logs was 
very small; only small parcels of prime wood should 
be sent to this market. 

Excessive supplies and a poor demand have been the 
chief features of the satin walnut (red gum) market. 
There has not been much fluctuation in price. Prime 
lumber is now worth about $40 a thousand feet and 
medium $30, the demand being chiefly for inch boards, 
further supplies of which would come to a good market. 

Shipments of quartered oak have been very moder- 
ate, scarcely sufficient in fact to meet the demand 
which, however, has never been very large, chiefly 
owing to the very high prices asked by shippers. A 
feature of the year’s trading has been the demand 
for sill oak planks, 3 to 4 inches thick, free from 
heart, and further shipment of these goods as well as 
of inch boards is recommended. 

As to other woods, there has been an increasing 
demand for tupelo for moldings at $30 a thousand 
feet. Business in North Carolina pine has improved 
during the year, but so long as the price compares 
unfavorably with north of Europe goods, the con- 
sumption will not be large. One cargo of California 
redwood, the first since 1904, comprising 17,000 planks, 
came to a bare market. The market price is about 
$50 a thousand feet c. i. f. The demand for hickory 
has been small, but there is a good outlook for small 
shipments of prime wood of good sizes. 


Mahogany. 


The last year can not be regarded as a bright one 
in this branch of the timber trade. Weakness engen- 
dered by the American financial crisis of 1907. 

Shippers are warned that nothing in the shape of a 
boom is expected. The total import for the year is 
12,250,000 feet, an imcrease of 9 percent on 1908, 
whereas the sales have increased by 16 percent. 

The increased import consists chiefly of Cuba wood, 
2,250,000 feet having come to hand as against 1,480,- 
000 feet in 1907. 

The chief business in London was in Honduras wood, 
which was two-fifths of the import to this port, al- 
though 5,230,000 feet represented a lower import than 
during 1907. Prices are lower than last year; minimum 
rate now is 8% cents against 91% cents at the first of the 
year. About 1,000,000 feet was carried over to 1909. 

The only other variety imported in large quantities 
is African, the European import in 1908 being 165,000 
tons, an average of 33144 percent over the previous 
year, and 50 percent over 1906. Only about 6 percent 
went to London, the bulk going to Liverpool and Ham- 
burg on account of better steamship facilities. Of the 
3,750,000 feet received here, 3,000,000 feet was from 
Axim, mostly small and faulty, which brought low 
prices. 

Considering the slackness in general trade, the in- 
creased consumption of mahogany in London during 
1908 as compared with 1907, 16 percent, is satisfactory. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, CAN., Feb. 1.—From late reports it is 
learned that the cutting along the Ottawa and St. 
Maurice rivers this winter will be larger than ever. The 
number of men in the woods is larger than for years. 
In the St. Maurice river section renewed activity is evi- 
dent. The Laurentide Pulp & Paper Company will cut 
1,800,000 logs; the Union Bag & Paper Company, 
1,000,000; and the Belgo Canadian Company, 1,000,000. 
Others, smaller amounts. In this district over 5,000 men 
are at work. 

H. J. Crowe, president of the Newfoundland Pine & 
Pulp Company, says that a big publishing house in 
London has already expended $5,000,000 in the purchase 
of timber lands and the erecting of pulp and lumber 
mills. The Reeds, English paper manufacturing con- 
cern, has expended almost an equal amount. A large 
mill has been erected at Point Leamington, which has 
already turned out over 2,000,000 feet of choice lumber. 

The Badger mill has also turned out over 1,000,000 
feet of good pine. 


HYMENEAL. 


Shevlin-Sherley. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1.—The marriage of Thomas L. 
Shevlin, of this city, and Miss Elizabeth Brannin Sherley, of 
Louisville, Ky., took place at 2 o’clock p. m. be in the 
rectory of the bishop’s chapel of the church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Louisville. The ceremony was performed by 
Father William Gauspohl, and the witnesses were Mrs. 
Brannin Sherley, mother of the bride, and Mrs. Dennis 
Shanahan, her sister. Immediately after the ceremony the 
couple left fora short wedding trip. They will make a short 
stay in Chicago, and will reach Minneapolis in about a week. 

The bride has been famous as one of the most beautiful 

‘oung women of the south, and the groom's athletic exploits 
have already been chronicled in these pages. The young 
couple first met at New Haven, while Mr. Shevlin was cap- 
tain of the Yale football team. Once excelling in athletics, 
Mr. Shevlin is displaying the same abilities in the field of 
business, and is actively engaged with his father, now actin; 
as manager of the Crookston Lumber Company, with mills a 
Crookston and Bemidji, Minn. 

The parents of the groom, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Shev- 
lin, with their daughter, Florence, are spending the winter 
at Augusta, Ga., and during their absence, and while pre- 
paring a home of their own, the young couple are occupying 
the home of the groom’s parents. 








MICHIGAN MAPLE 


This is probably as good a time as any to 





introduce to the readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN the genuine hard maple of Michigan as 
it is found in those districts where it reaches its 
greatest perfection. The timber shown herewith 
represents what is probably as fine a clump of 
maple trees as can be found anywhere in the 
United States. 

While maple growth is not limited entirely to 
the North American hemisphere it has a wider 


range and reaches a higher degree of perfection 





eh ee 


SAMPLE MICHIGAN MAPLE TIMBER. 


as a timber in this country than anywhere else 
in the world. 

From trees such as here depicted products of 
a high physical character may be secured. The 
yield of clear white maple is exceptionally heavy 
and the coarse end of the produce—the boxed 
heart or planking cut from the center of the log— 
has increased in importance and value during late 
years by reason of its adaptability for many pur- 
poses. 

It is desired at this time to call particular 
attention to the quality of the timber itself. The 
adaptability of any wood for a variety of pur- 
poses is regulated by the character of the timber. 
In this respect maple takes a very high rank, as 
it does also with regard to its physical character. 


[To be continued next week.] 
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White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LVMBER COMPANY, 








DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 
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Wm. Schuette & Co. | 
INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 

CYPRESS, POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK 

FLOORING & PACIFIC COAST PRODUCT. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mills, New York Office, 
Belhaven, N.C. No.1 Madison Ave. 





White Pine Branch 
Minneapolis, Minn. y, 


\- BUFFALO, N.Y. “Oe 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 


» BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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hite Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 








BUFFALO, # NEW YORK. 
\. y, 


WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 




















THE WEEK IN THREE EASTERN STATES. 





Trade Conditions as Reflected by Prominent Lumbermen—Many of the Empire State Hard- 
wood Men Report Better Demand. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Feb. 2.—Trade has assumed its usual 
February dullness and little business of consequence 
is expected for five or six weeks. The larger yards are 
now in good condition for their spring trade and the 
small yards, late in buying, have had no difficulty get- 
ting their stocks on the same basis as the larger buyers. 
There is no snap to the market and some yard managers 
think there is no need of being in the same hurry to buy 
they were just before the first of the year. Wholesalers 
are agreed that it will be well for the market to take 
its course until building gets started. In the meantime 
there is nothing but encouragement in sight; money is 
cheap and the mortgage companies are preparing to do 
a large business among builders at rates much lower 
than last year; banks are discounting receivables more 
freely; transportation improvements are fast getting 
under way, affording opportunity for the opening up of 
vast suburban sections. These conditions, coupled with 
the fact that most country yards have not yet replenished 
their stocks to normal, mean that the period after May 1 
will be a big one. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
returned this morning from a two weeks’ trip in the 
south looking over the situation among the mills whose 
output is handled by the Turner company. Mr. Turner 
states that stocks at mill points are low and that manu- 
facturers are holding firmly for higher prices and are 
getting a good demand from western points. 

The order which William P. Youngs & Bro. received 
from the government for shipment to Italy has grown to 
exceed 11,000,000 feet. 

G. J. Osgood, of the Chehalis Fir Door Company, 
Chehalis, Wash., is spending a few days in the city with 
Arthur E. Lane, 1 Madison avenue, eastern representa- 
tive of the company. Mr. Lane regards the outlook in 
the fir door line very favorably and says orders for the 
last three weeks have been very good. Purchases are 
largely from warehouses which are anticipating their 
spring wants. 

Barker & Co., 18 Broadway, recently have unloaded a 
number of cargoes of North Carolina pine shipped here 
by the Westmoreland Lumber Corporation, Richmond, 
Va., whose stock in this market is handled by Barker & 
Co. This cut is particularly fine. The mill was recently 
overhauled and equipped at great expense, so that its 
stock is especially adapted to this market. Local Man- 
ager J. M. Bond, of Barker & Co., says the outlook for 
shortleaf pine cargo trade is good. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is attending the annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
New York, in session at Albany. 

Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber Company, Flat- 
iron building, has returned from a trip to Charleston, 
S. C., where he attended the annual meeting of the 
A, C. Tuxbury Lumber Company, whose North Carolina 
pine cut is handled by the Northern Lumber Company. 
Mr. Hill says the mill is operating full time. Robert W. 
Higbie, of the R. W. Higbie Company, 45 Broadway, 
returned on Saturday from a trip to his spruce and hard- 
wood mill in the Adirondacks. 

Local hardwood men report a much better demand 
last week. Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lum- 
ber Company, Buffalo, was in the city last week and says 
the demand for plain oak has taken nearly all the sup- 
plies available for shipment. H. J. Gott, metropolitan 
representative for the Babcock interests, of Pittsburg, 
has taken some good orders for oak and birch from 
millwork sources. Hardwood men in export lines are not 
at all satisfied with conditions. Foreign markets are 
carrying heavy supplies, with no immediate prospect of 
reduction. 

The copartnership heretofore existing between Frank 
B. Williams and George H. Williams at Dover, N. H., 
under the firm name of I. B. Williams & Sons, has 
been dissolved by mutual consent, George H. Williams 
retiring. The business will be carried on under the 
same firm name by Frank B. Williams, who assumes all 
outstanding obligations. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 2.—A fall of a foot 
or more of snow since last Friday has inconvenienced 
the yard people. Rush orders have been delayed, it be- 
ing possible to send stock by rail. This appears to be 
the only bad effects of the storm, inquiries and orders 
coming in about the same yolume as for several weeks. 

J. A. McBurney and E. Hind, of J. A. MeBurney & 
Co., have returned irom a trip to Earlton and Charlton, 
Ont., where the firm has saw mills that will cut approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 feet of white pine for delivery next 
season. The mill at Charlton has just been completed. 
Messrs. McBurney and Hind report excellent conditions 
for logging where their timber interests are located. 
The weather has been a little soft at times, but as a 
whole, it has been satisfactory. 

The Island Box Company is one of the busiest places 
of the industry here. The company is operating even- 
ings; a condition séldom experienced at this time of the 
year. 

Guy White, of White, Frost & White, is proving his 
ability as an exceptionally. good billiard player. He 
won his last match in the Frontier Club tournament. 
The next match of the series will be between him and 
James S. Thompson, of Thompson, Hubman & Fisher. 





A. C. Tuxbury, of the Northern Lumber Company, 


who kas been spending the greater part of the winter 
at the company’s New York office and at- Charleston, 
S. C., where he is interested in the A. C. Tuxbury 
Lumber Company, is preparing to leave with his family 
on an extended trip to the Bermudas. He will be ab 
sent until the latter part of March. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Reports from the dealers 
during the last week go to show that things are picking 
up and it is confidently expected that the steady run of 
trade, with the little improvement each week, will be 
resumed shortly. The prospects for plenty of building 
in the spring are good, while the hardwood people are 
waiting until after the furniture meeting to tell just 
what kind of a trade they are going to have. 

John Coyer, of Betts & Coyer, is in New York this 
week as that is part of the territory to be covered. Th« 
plan is for one member to operate in Buffalo and the 
other outside. 

Hurd Bros. report that the lumber company at On- 
tonagon with which they are connected is active this 
winter as it has a hot pond to draw from, but the plan 
is to saw only the hardwoods and leave the pine over 
until spring. The mill has a lot of fine basswood, black 
ash and also hemlock to saw this winter. 

The building permit list for last week foots up t 
$233,659, the principal item being the new Washburn 
Crosby flour mill and grain elevator, valued at $150,000. 
The list includes thirty-nine permits, of which thirty 
are for new frame dwellings. The total valuation of th 
new building operations for the month was $533,449 
which compares favorably with Januarys of previou: 
years. 

H. 8. Janes is back from the mills of the Empire Lum 
ber Company at Empire, Ark., showing some samples ot 
woods dyed in the log at its new plant which has just 
been installed there. The woods mostly used are gun 
and basswood and Mr. Janes is enthusiastic over th« 
future of woods that have been treated in this manner. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHI0., Feb. 2.—A spell of severe weather 
has dulled local business. In many cases dealers are 
taking advantage of the dullness to go over their stocks 
Prices are showing no effects of the dullness. 

Monday of next week a delegation of local lumber 
dealers will leave to testify before the supreme court ot 
the state in behalf of the Ohio Shippers’ Association in 
the case of the railroads against the Ohio railway 
commission. The roads are attempting to knock out 
the car service rules put out by the commission som: 
time ago, and the case will have a tendency to sustain 
or destroy standing of the commission. Local shippers 
of lumber feel that the rules would be of great benefit 
to shippers on account of reciprocal demurrage provi 
sions and are willing to help; by testifying, toward hay 
ing the rules put in force. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLepo, Onto, Feb. 2.—Local demand has been fair 
fespite inclement weather. Dealers are still buying 
closely and are taking no more stock than is absolutely 
necessary to complete and keep up assortments. Com 
mission men say it has been impossible to sell a foot of 
lumber during the last year if any method or means 
could be devised by the dealer 4vhich would make the 
purchase unnecessary. Lumber stocks in this city are 
scarcely more than half what they have been in former 
years. 

Contracts already have been closed for more impor- 
tant structures than the entire volume of last year’s 
business, and the building season has not yet opened 
and will not for several weeks. Dealers are becoming 
alive to the fact that the time is at hand to buy lum 
ber, as it is certain that the present light stocks will 
prove wholly inadequate to meet the demands of the 
coming season. 


——_—oowr 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Bdéston, Mass., Jan. 30.—The Skillings, Whitney 
Barnes Company recently secured a large contract for 
spruce from the navy department for shipment to Italy, 
where it will be used in the construction of houses for 
the earthquake sufferers. The A. J. Raymond Sash & 
Blind Company, Athol, this state, is working day and 
night turning out portable houses on a government co- 
tract. These houses are to be used in Italy. Arthir 
W. Tyler, of the same place, is also busy with the same 
kind of work. 

The main plant of the Bryant Lumber Company, Pitts- 
field, Me., will be sold at auction February 17. J. \V. 
Manson has been trustee of this company for severil 
months. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last month amounted to $5,605,000, as compared 
with $2,928,000 for the first month of last year. 

E. E. Clark, city salesman for the Blanchard Lumb: 
Company for several years, has severed his connection 
with that concern. The big log hauler of the Blanchard 
company, which has been in use at its Portage mil's, 
went through the ice in Fish river recently. The ice i0 
the lake was strong enough to hold this machine, but 
when the company tried to use it on the river the ice 
gave way. This has caused it considerable loss of time, 
as it counted on hauling several million feet of logs 
with the machine. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC TRADE. 


Signs of Activity in the Various Lumber Centers— 
Building and Mill Operations Much in Evi- 
dence—Current Trade Topics. 





BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 3.—The managing committee 
» the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, at its monthly meet- 
i.g last Monday afternoon at the Builders’ Exchange 
luilding, named William M. Burgan, Henry C. Mat- 
iiews and E. P. Gill, the president of the exchange, a 

mimittee to inspect the structure just being completed 
|). the Builders’ Exchange Building Company on East 
| ayette street, near Charles, and report whether, in its 
j dgment, it is desirable to secure quarters there for 
t'e regular meetings. Maurice M. Miley, Henry C. 
\atthews and William M. Burgan were appointed a com- 
mittee to aet in conjunction with others from different 
l.siness organizations relative to plans to inaugurate 

agitation in favor of having the city’s representation 
in the Maryland legislature increased in accordance with 
the population of Baltimore. 

lhe new building of the Builders’ Exchange company 
is five stories and occupies a large lot. The ground floor 
will be used as an exhibition room for the display of 
niiterials and other work used in house construction, 
while the upper stories will be taken up with offices 
and with the meeting rooms of the exchange. The 
edifice is equipped with all modern conveniences and 
will enable the occupants in the building line to remain 
in close touch always with contractors. 

M. 8. Baer; of R. P. Baer & Co., hardwood men, has 
returned from a trip in the middle west, in the course 
of which he found much that encouraged expectations of 
an improvement in business. The dealers were buying 
stocks in moderately large quantities and prices were 
generally advancing, though quiet also prevailed in 
spots. A feeling of confidence in the future seemed to 
pervade the section and Mr. Baer came home greatly 
encouraged by what he heard. His own firm is doing 
well, the sales for last January being ahead of those 
for the corresponding month in 1907, both as to quantity 
and value. 

John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., has been 
signally honored by election as president of the St. 
George’s Society, an organization which assists needy 
Englishmen who become stranded in this city. 

lhe new North Carolina pine and cypress concern, 
the Waltz-Burgan Lumber Company, which has offices 
in the Stewart building, Gay street and Exchange place, 
has been admitted to membership in the lumber Ex- 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

‘ORFOLK, VA., Feb. 1.—Dealers having attractive 
lines of kiln dried lumber, rough and dressed, have 
only to make it known and the buying element will do 
the rest. A very noticeable increase in the use of box 
and culls by some of the largest consumers for boxes, 


crating ete. is in evidence. Box bark strips come in for 
a shure in the call and good orders have been booked. 
Manufacturers generally report having orders enough 
in hand to keep them easy for from forty to sixty days. 


Kvports from outlying districts are to the effect that 


air dried lumber, framing and sizes, are firm. On all 
star jard lines of kiln dried lumber the market report of 
Devvmber 21 is the recognized basis. 

The Surry Lumber Company has bought a large site, 
Which gives it good water and rail facilities. It will 
begin at onee the erection of one of the best equipped 
pli for North Carolina pine in the country. The 


mill will be on the southern branch of the Elizabeth 
rive’, with a water frontage of 700 feet, extending back 


to Belt Line railroad, which will enable the com- 
pany to receive rough and dressed lumber by every line 
ent) :ing Norfolk. 


Nufer-Fosburg Lumber Company, recently or- 
ed, has completed a factory for the manufacture 
it | ox shooks, with a capacity of three cars of shooks 
a day. 

e Trexler Lumber Company, of Allentown, Pa., 

matutacturer and dealer in yellow pine lumber, will 
estuvlish an office in this city. It has a saw and planing 
mill at Allen, S. C,. 
William Sehuette and A. C. Opperman, of William 
ette & Co., were in Norfolk recently, going to 
Beilaven, N. C., where they are interested in the Bel- 
ha Manufacturing Company. Mr. Schuette’s plant 
wii produce 75,000 feet a day. 
_S. I. Minter, associated with Mr. Baker, of the 
Ehaira (N. ¥.) concern of Harris, MeHenry & Baker 
Coipany, states that he is putting up one of the most 
nearly complete veneer cutting plants in the business. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


‘CKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan, 29.—Business is on such a 
sol basis that it is meeessary for the freight cars to 
be ell loaded with lumber in order to avoid a repetition 
or the car shortage of eighteen months ago. 

‘he Martel Lumber Company is making extensive re- 
pairs and additions to its plant. 

‘le Rentz Lumber Company has transferred to the 
McKean Lumber Company its plant at Silver Springs. 
Mr. Rentz is erecting a plant at Fort McCoy that will 
cut about 30,000 feet a day. 

Statistics for this port, as: compiled by the Board of 





Trade for January, give the largest amount of lumber 
shipped in any month for a long time, amounting to 


24.64 
Wise, 
A bill introduced in the United States senate by 


6,241 feet of yellow pine, going foreign and coast- 


Senator Taliaferro, of this state, requiring federal in- 
spection of all turpentine under especially rigid condi- 
tions, has brought on a controversy between manufac- 
turers and middlemen in Florida and those in Georgia 
and elsewhere. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan, 31.—That the agitation of the 
tariff question on lumber, which has occupied the spot- 
light for some time, is retarding trading generally, is 
the firm conviction of J. E. McMillan, one of the lum- 
bermen of this city. Mr. McMillan believes that things 
will continue quiet in lumber markets until the question 
is settled. For this reason, he said, things locally were 
quiet to a marked degree and because of the slackening 
in demand prices were inclined to weaken. 

According to information previously announced it is 
possible that the bankers of Savannah will make a pro- 
test against the removal of the $2 tariff. This view was 
outlined while W. B. Stillwell, who is very much inter- 
ested in the question, was away. The Savannah Board 
of Trade passed strong resolutions on the question some 
time since, and should the bankers pass resolutions at 
the request of the lumbermen they would simply be join- 
ing hands with the Board of Trade and the lumbermen 
represented through that body. 


IN THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


General Trade Active and Mill Operations Moving 
Briskly— Prospects for Increase Good — 
Business Notes and Personals. 








PirrsBuRG, Pa., Feb. 1.—Interesting developments in 
regard to railroad buying of lumber are looked for 
within the next few days. The larger trunk lines have 
been in the market for ties and car lumber for weeks 
and are taking bids on new material. The bidding has 
been quite active and with the award of the contracts 
the conditions, particularly regarding yellow pine and 
oak, are expected to show decided changes. 

General trade is not active. This is due to the fact 
that during November and December there was consider- 
able advance buying. Yards in Pittsburg are fairly well 
stocked and are not anxious. Severe weather conditions 
affect the trade. Storms and snow delay traffic and 
shipments have been slower. Railroads are busy keeping 
their lines open. 

The Griffin Lumber Company reports the appointment 
of J. W. McDonald, of Grand Rapids, as road salesman 
with headquarters in Pittsburg. P. P. Griffin, vice presi- 
dent of the company, was in the south last week. The 
mills of the company at Blue Jay, W. Va., are being 
improved and with added equipment will be able to 
do more work this spring. 

L. C. Lingham, of the Long Bell Lumber Company, 
of Cleveland, called at this office last week. He reports 
a general improvement in business throughout the 
country. 

The Germain Company reports the resignation of C. O. 
Morse, their Philadelphia representative, and the ap- 
pointment of J. I. M. Wilson, of Pittsburg. 

The Babcock companies report business maintaining 
itself on a steady footing and a fair amount of orders. 
Hemlock stocks are broken and in worse shape for 
prompt filling of orders than for months past. 

The Kendall Lumber Company notes fairly active 
trade conditions, with buying in spruce and hardwoods 
firm, the former being exceptionally strong. Hemlock is 
moving well and the mills of the company both at Ken- 
dall and Crellan are running full. Ohio Pyle mills are 
operating full. ° 

W. W. Vosburg, of Bemis & Vosburg, notes a fair 
business outlook, with sales at good prices. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
reports business improving steadily. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 4.—The trade is preparing 
for brisk spring business. Their balance sheets make a 
better showing than they expected. The woodworking 
industries continue conservative. Building permits are 
being applied for and there is a feeling that prices will 
not be forced to a prohibitive night. Hardwoods of the 
better grades are scarce. The lower grades are plentiful. 
Spruce and hemlock are fairly steady. 

The J. 8. Kent Company reports business slow, but 
indicating improvement. 

Maurice C. Burton, Philadelphia representative of 
R. R. Sizer & Co., says there has been a slight slackening 
in trade. Light stocks prevent rapid shipments. 

Wood & Skilton report orders coming right along, but 
have difficulty in getting shipments quickly enough to 
supply demands. 

Fisher Dalrymple, of S. B. Vrooman Company, Lim- 
ited, says business is a little unsteady. The company 
is accumulating a large stock to meet all comers. 

E. B. Malone, of Watson, Malone & Sons, is not 
alarmed that business should relax at this season. This 
firm is doing a normal business. He thinks that if one- 
half the contemplated work materializes there will be 
sufficient business for everybody. 

The Coppock-Warner Lumber Company says trade is 
moving along fairly and indications are for good busi- 
ness for this year. 





The Vulcan Iron Works of Wilkesbarre, Pa., report 
sales of locomotives as follows: Two saddle tanks, 
10x16-inch cylinder, Nave, Ryan & Curtis Construc- 
tion Company, Portsmouth, Ohio; 1 Mogul, 14x20, Ba- 
hamas Timber Company, Nassau, Bahamas; 1 Forney, 





11x16, Cherokee Lumber Company, Fairmount, W. Va. 
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SPECIAL 


Surplus Stock List 


OF DRY LUMBER 


on hand at the mill of Flint, Erving & Stoner 
Lumber Co., Dunlevie, W. Va., Greenbrier 
Division, C. & O. R. R , January 20 1909. 


HEMLOCK. 


82,000 ft. 1x 8—10 No. 1 
35,000 ft. lx 8—12 No. 1 
35,000 ft. Ix 8—18 No. 1 
45,000 ft. lx 8—20 No. 1 
60,000 ft. 1x10—10 No. 1. 
20,000 ft. 1x10—18 No. 1. 
30,000 ft. 1x10—20 No. 1. 
25,000 ft. 1x12—10 No. 1 
15,000 ft. 1x12—18S No. 1 
45,000 ft. 1x12—20 No. 1 
718,000 ft. 1x6, 8, 10 & 12” No. 2 DIS. 

88,000 ft. 1x6, 8, 10 & 12” No. 2 rough. 
155,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 DIS. 

65,000 ft. 4-44 No. 3 rough. 


SPRUCE. 


55,000 ft. 1x 6—10 Merchantable. 
20,000 ft. 1x 6—18 Merchantable. 
62,000 ft. lx 8—10 Merchantable. 
55,000 ft. lx 8—12 Merchantable. 
40,000 ft. 1x 8—14 Merchantable. 
100,000 ft. 1x 8—16 Merchantable. 
50,000 ft. 1x 8—18 Merchantable. 
15,000 ft. 1x 8—20 Merchantable. 
35,000 ft. 1x10—10 Merchantable. 
20,000 ft. 1x10—12 Merchantable. 
20,000 ft. 1x10—18 Merchantable. 
55,000 ft. 1x12—10 Merchantable. 


rs 


40,000 ft. 1x12—18 Merchantable. 
575,000 ft. 4-4 Box, rough. 

100,000 ft. 4-4 Box, D28. 

115,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Mill Cull, rough. 
220,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Mill Cull, D2S8. 
120,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Mill Cull, rough. 
70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Mill Cull, D2s. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


SALES AGENTS. 
Farmers Bank Building, PITTSBURG, PA. 








White Oak Timbers 


SPECIAL BILLS CUT TO ORDER ON SHORT NOTICE 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
to move. :: :: Write us for prices 











J. M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Lumber :: PITTSBURG, PA. 

























| 


_—— 


CAN SHIP AT ONCE 


8 Cars, 1x 4’’ No. 3 Common White Pine. 
2 Cars, 1x 6’’ No. 2 Common White Pine. 
4 Cars, 1x 4’’ No. 1,2 & 3—8 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY 


PA. 











North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranteed 
for twelve months and a strain of 450 horse 
power. Catalogue and discounts address, 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., _Lone Tree, lowa 
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MOULDINGS 


Both in long lengths and 
cut lengths for special 
jobs and can guarantee 
prompt shipments and 
satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


Our stocks of Hemlock is com- 
plete in nearly all respects, and we 
can make shipments without de- 
lay. Send us your inquiries and 
let us quote you prices. 


Cocrcncarmnay raza 







































Sawyer Goodman Company 


MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OP 


WHITE PINE and BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 



























It Goes 
Fast 


Because it is some of 


that good stock of 


Pine, Hemlock 


«a Basswood 


that the trade demands. Send us your orders for 
some of this stock and you will secure the business 
of all who want good lumber for their money. We 
manufacture all our lumber and have a large assort- 
ment of good stock always on hand. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 


























LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS IN MICHIGAN. 





Many Mills Being Operated Day and Night —Upper Peninsula Logging Operations Not 
Seriously Affected By the Recent Thaw. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Feb. 2.—Early last week a 
thaw struck lower Michigan. This put an end to logging 
where railroads are not used. Friday a severe snow 
storm swept this section; a foot of snow falling, followed 
by zero weather. Thousands of logs are on the skids 
to be moved. There is great demand for mixed logs 
and buyers are picking up lots wherever the price is 
satisfactory. 

Saw mills of W. D. Young & Co., Knapp & Scott, and 
the Kneeland & Bigelow Company are being operated 
day and night. The mills of Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow 
Company, the Campbell-Brown Lumber Company, the 
Richardson Lumber Company and the Bliss & Van Auken 
Company are operated days only. The planing mills and 
box factories are being operated steadily The Quaker 
Shade Roller Company, which consumes a number of 
million feet of lumber annually, has been doing a good 
business. The only industry that lacks activity is the 
woodenware. Bousfield & Co., one of the largest es- 
tablishments in the United States, has been shut down 
since late in December. It has a large quantity of° 
manufactured stock in the warehouses which is moving 
slowly, and is receiving several million feet of logs for 
cutting this year. 

Lamont & Co., who have operated a planing mill and 
factory for the manufacture of house furnishing work 
forty years in one location, in Bay City, have outgrown 
their surroundings and are casting about for another 
site on which to erect a plant and acquire yard room. 
The firm has been doing business for years. 

The Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Company, of 
Holly, has purchased 1,500,000 feet of lumber of R. P. 
Holihan, of Millersburg. The lumber is manufactured 
at Millersburg and goes by rail to Holly. 

The plant of Wylie & Jackson, at Gaylord, has started 
operations, but the plants of J. T. Wylie & Co., at Sagi- 
naw, and the Standard Hoop Company and Goldie Manu- 
facturing Company, at Bay City, have veen idle some 
time. The Goldie Company is putting in several million 
feet of logs in Tuscola, which will be taken to the mill by 
rail. The Standard saw mill started operations today 
with a force of sixty-five men, after being idle since 
last fall. The company has an ample stock of logs. 
The Wylie plant at Saginaw will begin operation in 
about three weeks. While business has been dull the 
company has been booking orders and the conditions 
are improving. 

At Onaway the Lobdell & Churchill Company recently 
installed new boilers. The company is operating a 
number of camps and is putting in a stock of logs. 
This is one of the largest manufacturing concerns of 
hardwood on the Huron shore. Gardner, Peterman & 
Co., also at Onaway, are putting in a full stock of logs. 

The M. Garland & Co.’s manufacturing machinery 
plant at Bay City is doing good business. It has sold 
an 8-foot band mill and one 9-feet band mill to go 
to Vancouver, B. C., a 7-foot band mill for Seattle, and 
an 8-foot band mill for northern Michigan, and the 
machinery for a tie and shingle mill to go to northern 
Michigan. 

The Stephens Lumber Company, the head of which is 
Henry Stephens, of Detroit, the mill being located at 
Waters, on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan 
Central, 100 miles north of Bay City, has timber enough 
to keep the plant in operation about eight years longer 
should it not increase its holdings in that vicinity. Last 
year the company manufactured 5,054,600 feet of white 
pine, 6,541,200 feet of hemlock and 4,684,700 feet of 
hardwood lumber. Also 4,102,100 pieces of lath. The 
company will cut more pine and hardwood and less hem- 
lock the current year. This is one of the oldest lumber 
companies in Michigan. 

The Alpena mill firms are all operating in the woods 
and a good many million feet of the stock cut in 
Presque Isle county is railed to Alpena. 

F. W. Gilchrist manufactured at Alpena last year 
204,000 feet of pine, 2,784,000 feet of hemlock, and 
4,432,000 feet of hardwood lumber. Also 1,118,000 
pieces of lath. 

The Kelley Lumber Company, which has had a mill 
at Atlanta, manufactured at Traverse City and Frank- 
fort last year 1,220,000 feet of hemlock and 10,596,000 
feet of hardwood lumber and 8,000,000 shingles. 

The Island Mill Lumber Company, of Alpena, cut 
last year 250,000 feet of pine, 3,750,000 feet of hem- 
lock, 4,000,000 feet of hardwood and 500,000 feet of 
mixed lumber. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, at Alpena, manu- 
factured last year 1,600,000 feet of pine, 3,000,000 feet 
of hemlock and 600,000 feet of hardwood lumber. This 
company operates a fine new mill at Bay City which 
will be stocked the current year. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 2.—A fair indication of the 
local lumber trade is furnished by the number of build- 
ing permits issued from the fire marshal’s office during 
the last week. The total is $310,750, which is consid- 
ered an excellent showing. 

Arrangements are being perfected for the annual 
meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
to be held in this city in June. A finance committee, 
consisting of Edward Buckley, of Manistee; Henry 
Wolf, of Grand Rapids, and W. FE. Brownlee, of De- 





troit, has been appointed to raise funds for entertaining 


visitors and it‘is planned to make their stay in the city 
profitable. Headquarters wili be in the Hotel -Cadillac. 
An attendance of 700 or 800 is looked for. 

Creditors of the Humphrey Bookcase Company, now 
going through bankruptcy, held a meeting today and de- 
cided to sell all of the company’s property to the high- 
est bidder. The sale will occur March 16. 

John Comerford, vice president of the Detroit Lum- 
ber Company, celebrated his 45th birthday last week. 

&. K. Hunton, of Hunton & Weeks, has been presented 
with a grandson, who is christened Albert Hunton 
Sweet. A local lumberman poet has broken into rhyme 
in commemoration of the incident and the verses will 
feature the postprandial program at the annual banquet 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
Grand Rapids next week. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 1—The Queen City Com- 
mercial Club of Marquette favors the adoption of the 
policy recommended by the state board of inquiry, that 
the abandoned and tax lands of the state be turned 
over to a public domain commission for forestry pur- 
poses, instead of remaining in the hands of the land 
commissioner. 

The Manistee County Electric Company has been 
formed at Manistee and granted a 30-year charter. The 
company is organized to develop the High bridge water 
power on the Manistee river. E. N. Salling, owner of 
this power site, is president; R. W. Smith, of the Louis 
Sands Salt & Lumber Company, is vice president, and 
Clyde J. Holmes, of Grand Rapids, is secretary and 
treasurer. The other stockholders are W. F. Baker. A. C. 
Christenson and George M. Burr. 

The Grand Rapids Veneer Works announces that it has 
secured the services of IF. McCullam to represent its 
rapid kiln drying process in the south. Mr. MeCullam is 
now located in St. Louis, Mo., and is prepared to tell 
the woodworkers and lumbermen in his territory how 
they may double the capacity of their dry kilns at small 
expense and eliminate the waste which has always at 
tended the drying of lumber. 





FROM THE UPPER PENINSULA. 

MUNISING, MicH., Feb. 1.—Weather conditions, until 
the thaw of last week, have been ideal for logging. 
There is snow enough but not so much as to prevent thi 
swamps from freezing. The thaw has not affected the 
roads. 

The Cleveland Clipp saw mill will obtain its logs 
the coming season by buying in small lots, of jobbers, 
along the line of the Munising railway and in this 
vicinity. However, some of the logs will come from the 
lumbering department of the company and this depart 
ment will furnish lath bolts and stock for the shingle 
mill. It is probable that the saw mill will run night and 
day. 

The Superior Veneer & Cooperage Company is oper 
ating four or five camps in Alger county and ar 
getting out logs and cooperage stock. 

The mill of the Dalton Lumber Company, at Dalton, 
is in commission again and will run steadily. 

The Northern Lumber Company at Birch, owing t 
quite a large stock on hand, will not run as heavily as 
usual this winter. 

The Worcester Lumber Company? at -Chassell, is run 
ning full foree and will put in nearly the average 
amount of logs. 

Soo Junction, until recently merely a junction poin! 
has a saw mill established by W. J. Crego, of Gaylor« 
Mich. A shingle mill also will be added and both wi 
be kept running for a number of years, as Mr. Crego has 
extensive holdings in that vicinity. 

The St. James Cedar Company is building a saw an: 
shingle mills on the Tahquamenon river, one mile nort!i 
of Newberry. The saw mill is a single circular and wil! 
have a capacity of about 30,000 feet daily and the shingle 
mill will turn out about 40,000 shingles a day. 

The Munising railway is bringing in twenty-five to 
thirty carloads of logs, cooperage stock and shing!: 
bolts daily. This amount will be much increased a little 
later. The Munising Paper Company gets in annually 
about 15,000,000 feet of hemlock, principally by rail, 
and the saw mills, shingle mills, and cooperage ani 
veneer mills use nearly twice this amount of rail stock. 

The C. H. Worcester Company has sold 2,000,000 fect 
of hemlock and 800,000 feet of pine lumber to Detroit 
and Toledo parties. This lumber is a large portion of 
that cut at the C. C. I. Company mill here last season, 
and will be shipped by water soon as navigation opens. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Feb. 1.—Several steamers, famil- 
iar to lumbermen in these waters, have been sold during 
the last few days. Sidney O. Neff, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
sold the steamer Adella Shores to the Mills-Carlton Lum- 
ber Company. The vessel is 195 feet long and has a 
gross tonnage of 734. Capt. Joseph Miller, of Marine 
City, Mich., bought the EZ. A. Shores, jr., from the Lake 
Shore Saw Mill Company, of Milwaukee; terms private. 
Captain Miller, has sold the steamer Rand to Canadian 
parties. Similar deals are reported in prospect. 

Samuel Bridges is logging heavily about eighteca 
miles from Waucedah, where he has a large tract of 
timber land. Mr. Bridges has completed his new saw 
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mill in that section. He is hiring all available men and 
will put in a large quantity of timber this season. 
Woodsmen’s wages are good in northern Michigan this 
winter. In the Waucedah region the men are paid $30 
a month and board. 

A, B. Wells, superintendent of the Wells Lumber Com- 
pany, of Menominee, Wis., is dangerously ill. For a 
time his life was despaired of, but he is now slightly 
better. 

. W. Wilkins, of Nathan, returned from a trip to 
the woods and says that log hauling has been generally 
suspended owing to the thaw. The loggers are confining 
their efforts to skidding logs to be ready for the first 
fail of snow. The cold weather and snow continued until 
al! the timber skidded had been hauled, and for many 
weeks the logs have been loaded direct from the stump. 
With the swamps almost dry the loggers have been able 
to get out timber that was out of reach previously. 
Loggers expect that there will still be enough cold 
weather this year to enable all the cuts to be finished 
in good order. The season will be an unusually profit- 
abie one for the loggers. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


JENOMINEE, MicH., Feb. 1.—The William Bonifas 
Lumber Company has bought from the Escanaba Timber 
& land Company 33,000 acres of timber lands in Goge- 
bic and Ontonagon counties for $425,000. The officers 
an| stockholders are: Ole Erickson, president; J. F. 
Carey, secretary; H. W. Reade, treasurer. This com- 
pany was newly organized for purchasing this tract of 
timber and the stock is held by William Bonifas, of 
Garden, and the Kimberly-Clark Company, of Neenah, 
\ The deal was the largest negotiated in the upper 
peninsula in many years. The new owners will imme- 
diately begin lumbering operations, The tract lies con- 
tiguous to the North-Western railway, near Watersmeet, 
and is covered by a heavy growth of hardwood and hem- 
lock. The company will construct a large mill and 
estiblish a lumber town of its own at some point near 
Watersmeet. Mr. Bonifas will be in charge of the com- 
pany ’s operations. 

I the northern part of the peninsula ideal conditions 
prevail. In Menominee county and southern portions of 
the lumbering field operations are retarded because of 
lack of snow. The loggers’ ice roads are in good shape 
again, 

lhe lumbering department of the Cleavel & Clifts 
Iron Company has about 650 men in the woods. 

'he Diamond Lumber Company, operating in Ontona- 
gon county, has established a third camp and will get out 
20,000,000 feet this winter instead of 13,000,000, as 
ded at the beginning of the season. 

lie Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, Wis., 
will cut 10,000,000 feet of timber at its camps in the 
western part of Marquette county. 

Marvin F, Leach will remove his saw mill from Ewen 
to the site of the old mill of the Ontonagon River Lum- 
ber Company and will enlarge it and add shingle @d 
planing mills. 

James Norton, jr., of Ewen, has cut 2,000,000 feet of 
timher, which is being shipped to his mill at Bergland. 

‘ Reynold’s Preserving Company’s box factory at 


inte 


Sturseon Bay has started up. 
\. J. Crego’s saw mill and shingle mill, recently 
established at Soo Junction, Luce county, will go into 


commission this week. 
The St. James Cedar Company, of which William St. 
James, of St. Ignace, is the head, is operating near 


Newherry and Dollarville, Luce county. The work is 
bein done on a large scale. The present limits include 
Seventy-three forties, covered with cedar, pine, hemlock 


and spruce and other woods. A saw and shingle mill is 
beiny built on the Tahquamenon river near Newberry. 
It vill be a faetor in timber production for about five 


ory C. Lowe and John Billodeau have completed 
their lumber contracts for the Noble-Corwin Lumber 
Company. Mr. Lowe put in 363,000 feet at the mouth 
of ‘he Flintsteel river and Mr. Billodeau 400,000 feet 
at tie company’s mill. 
rge Harter & Son, of Faithorn Junction, whose 
yar! is well stocked with cedar logs and bolts, began 
operations on February 1. They will cut between 4,000,- 
WOO and 5,000,000 shingles. 
ic Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, Wis., plans 

cut‘ing about 20,000,000 feet of timber. About 12,000,- 
000 feet can be stored at Stiles landing. 
_ the Oakwood Lumber Company’s mill at Mapleville 
is running to capacity. 

‘he Western Lumber & Pole Company, of Dagget, 
‘ped cedar poles last week to Walnut Ridge, Ark. 
‘he Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar Company is making 
very satisfactory progress in its lumbering operations. 

‘ush & Humphrey are putting in logs on their Carp 
lake contract at a lively elip. 

(he Greenwood Lumber Company, of Ontonagon, is 
confining its operations to taking cedar ties from tracts 
to be logged the coming season. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Boyne Crry, Micu., Feb. 3.—Ground was broken this 
Week for the saw mill which is being erected for the 
W. H. White Company in this city. The entire plant 
will have a eonerete floor and all the foundations will 
he doubly reinforeed with econerete. It is expected 
(ie new plant alone will cost upward of $60,000. 

.. the Badger woodenware plant is gradually increasing 
its business, It now employs thirty factory hands. 

A big steam shovel has been in operation for two 
months grading a new lumber yard for the W. H. 


White Company in th ti rt of this ci ar 
mill No. a y in the eastern part of this city, ne; 


THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Most Extensive Deal In The Upper Peninsula In 
Years—Bureau of Forestry Composed of 
Exports For British Columbia. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 30.—With the opening of the 
legislature Premier McBride announced that the govern- 
ment may establish a bureau of forestry with an expert 
at its head to look after the timber in this province and 
take up such questions as reforestation etc. While 
speaking briefly on the subject of the debate on the 
address in reply to the speech from the throne he said 
also that there was no probability of the reserve on 
timber being lifted for some time; in fact it would be 
kept there until it was necessary to remove it. He sug- 
gested that it would be a good thing for this country if 
the forestry experts and those interested in timber got 
together and discussed matters, such as has been sug- 
gested by President Roosevelt in the United States. 
During the debate the question of tenure of timber 
licenses also came up for discussion, but no ministerial 
reference was made to this subject, which is such a live 
one among the timbermen. 

The Canadian Pacific Sulphite Pulp Company, which 
has a mill at Swanson bay, has been awarded the con- 
tract by the provincial government for 3,500,000 feet of 
spruce lumber, which will be used for street improve- 
ments at Prince Rupert. 

The Kelowna Saw Mill Company is adding new 
machinery for the manufacture of fruit packing boxes. 
A new planer and a conveyor for handling slabs have 
been put in. 

The Davidson-Ward Lumber Company is erecting a 
20-machine shingle mill at Loughborough inlet. 

The Swift interests, which were behind the purchase of 
the mill at Millside, now the Fraser River Lumber Com- 
pany, have secured the tannery at New Westminster, 
in which the chief shareholders were W. S. Dwinnell, of 
Minneapolis, and Captain Garland, of Vancouver. 

H. L. Jenkins, the lumberman of this city, has sold 
five lots and the building thereon in Blaine, just across 
the border in Washington, to David Smith, of Spring- 
field, Mo.; C. W. Buckner and J. M. Allen. Mr. Smith 
was formerly superintendent of motive power and master 
mechanic of the Missouri Lumber Company at Gran- 
din, Mo. 

The following are the officers of the British Columbia 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association for this 
year: President, John Hendry, reélected; vice presi- 
dents, H. DePencier and E. J. Palmer, reélected; secre- 
tary, R. H. H. Alexander, reélected; directors, J. E. 
Tucker, H. Davidson, E. C. Mahony, L. A. Lewis, J. W. 
Hackett and P. D. Roe. 

It is reported that lumber prices are going up again, 
but no official announcement is made by the British 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association. 
When the depression was on millmen broke away from 
the schedule, and it may be, now that logs are getting 
scarcer, that they will have to raise the price which has 
obtained for some time. 

L. A. Lewis, of the Brunette Saw Mills Company, has 
sold timber holdings on the Coquitlam river to Lamont 
Bros., of New Westminster, who will begin at once to 
get out shingle bolts. 

John Hendry, president of the B. C. Mills Timber & 
Trading Company, has placed an order for a $15,000 
motor launch, which will be the finest in local waters. 
It will be of 80 tons register, 70 feet over all and 16 
feet beam. 

Flood water in the Pitt and Fraser rivers caused con- 
siderable trouble and expense to the Fraser River Lum- 
ber Mills. Millions of feet of logs, caught in the flow 
of ice and water, were swept down the Fraser river out 
into the Gulf of Georgia. The tugs at the mouth of 
the river were able to get most of the booms and the 
loss will be comparatively small. . 

R. A. Jennings, of Ann Arbor, Mich., representing a 
syndicate, in which are Junius E. Beale, Mr. Sheran, 
M. J. Fritz and others, is in this section buying timber. 
Options have been secured and if the inspection is satis- 
factory deals will be carried through. It is understood 
the investments will reach $200,000 or $250,000. An- 
other Michigan lumberman in this neighborhood is 
Emery D. Weimer, of Ludington, who represents a syn- 
dicate of business men of that city. 

Recent. report from New Zealand says that there is 
some agitation in New Zealand ports against the im- 
portation of sawn British Columbian and American lum- 
ber. The people responsible for this are urging the 
importation of logs roughly squared to make safe stow- 
ing, so that they may be cut in the mills in New Zea- 
land and thus provide more work for the people there. 
To do this, according to those acquainted with the situa- 
tion, the mills in New Zealand would have to be con- 
structed on modern lines, for at present they have not a 
mill that could handle the huge logs of this coast. Until 
this is done the export will continue as before. 

F. A. Starkey, president of the Nelson Board of 
Trade, in reviewing conditions in the Kootenai, had the 
following to say regarding the lumber industry in that 
portion of the province: 

The lumber industry has nothing to congratulate itself 
upon just now, except its prospects; and these, I am glad to 
say, are much improved. ‘The lumbermen suffered much 
fromthe financial depression that settled on this country in 
1907, but, with the optimism that has so often saved the 
situation in this province, they looked for better things in 
the fall of 1908. They were justified in this by the prairie 
farmers having harvested the very successful grain crop 
which has been such a large factor in restoring confidence 
and stimulating trade in the last few months. It appears, 
however, that the lumber industry is to be the last to feel 
the effects of this bountiful harvest. Winter came on the 
prairies before the people had realized enough on their 
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SAGINAW, MICH: 


White Pine Lumber 
BOXES AND MILLWORK. 


Write us for prices on mixed carload orders, 
New York Office: Room 8101, 1 Madison Ave. 








We make a specialty of N. C. Pine and Redwood 
through our New York Office. 













WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER&G CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 

















OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 
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are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 
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WE have the following items 
in No. 2 Hemlock ready 

for immediate shipment and 

can name attractive prices: 


2x6,6’-167 - - 


750,000 ft. 
2x10 “ - 500,000 ft. 
2x12 “ - - 1,000,000 ft. 
8-4 4X23, 5°-16’ - 1,300,000 ft. 


This Stock is all Dry and Good Grades, 





THE KNEELAND-BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 








We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 

White Pine Lumber— 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring, 
K. D. Frames and 

Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request. 


E. B. Foss & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BAY CITY, MICH. 





Established 1877, 
Telecode Used. 














crops to put up buildings that are undoubtedly called for 
through increase of population, but that will undoubtedly 
be erected, soon as the winter is over. In the meantime, 
however, Jumber manufacturers cut only a small percentage 
of their capacity; and the one bright hope in their situa- 
tion is a revival in the demand for lumber in the spring. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


” HuLt, QuE., Jan. 30.—The refusal of manufacturers 
in Ottawa valley towns to take any less than was paid 
them last year is improving the tone of the lumber 
market in Hull. The stocks of deal are run low and the 
demand is brisk for 12-inch stuff. The quietness in box 
lumber is still marked; but few sales being made at 
less than $20 a thousand, f. o. b. Hull. Gilmour & 
Hughson, of this city, have sold the coming season’s 
output of pickets to a Muskegon (Mich.) firm at liberal 
prices. Slight reductions were made on some grades, 
but the early sales and good allround offers are regarded 
as signs of a good season. Gilmour & Hughson pro- 
duced 25,000,000 feet of lumber in 1908, some of which 
was sold at higher than the prices of the previous year. 

The Pembroke Lumber Company, which had 15,000,000 
feet of white pine on hand at the close of the manufac- 
turing season, is keeping the stock rather than accept a 
shade lower than standard prices. This company expects 
to carry 12,000,000 feet over till next spring, although 
only 4,000,000 was held last year. This also is one of 
the few manufacturers which has not disposed of some 
of the coming season’s cut. The company is operating 
a new limit on the Jocko river and will take out 12,000,- 
000 feet of lumber in the bush this winter, a reduction 
of 25 percent from last year. 

J. R. Booth, whose Ottawa mills are capable of pro- 
ducing 120,000,000 feet of lumber in a year, finds that 
in the course of stock taking, which is nearly complete, 
that last season’s operations gave no more than 80,000,- 








UNUSUALLY HEAVY LOG SHIPMENTS. 


000 feet. This is 10,000,000 feet lower than the year 
before. The shrinkage is attributable entirely to low 
water. 

E. J. Chamberlin, president of the Colonial Lumber 
Company, of Pembroke, who has extensive railway enter- 
prises in hand, has been appointed general manager of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company at a salary 
of about $15,000 a year. His lumber interests have been 
looked after by J. W. Smith, manager for the Colonial 
Lumber Company, whose responsibilities will be all the 
greater now. This company is conspicuous as being 
the only large producer of this section of Canada carry- 
ing on more extensive shanty operations than last season. 
Other Ottawa valley lumber firms find that the year’s 
trade depression demanded curtailment in logging opera- 
tions. ‘The Colonial Lumber Company has increased its 
winter gang 15 percent. It has five camps running 
which, together with the work done by jobbers, is ex- 
pected to produce 250,000 logs and pieces of dimension 
timber during the winter. The progress of the company 
was due largely to the energy and business acumen of 
Mr. Chamberlin, whose new position is one of the most 
onerous on the continent. He has always had relations 
with the lumber trade. He was for many years general 
manager of the Canada Atlantic Railway Company, the 
line recently sold by J. R. Booth, the Ottawa lumberman 

Activity in lumber commerce is evidenced by new 
firms springing into existence. Bartram Bros., Limited, 
with a capital of $20,000, have been incorporated to 
carry on a general lumbering business with headquarters 
in Ottawa. The incorporators are: W. B. Bartram, 
Ottawa; J. B. Bartram and Colin M. Bartram, Toronto. 
Another local lumbering concern is the Fraser-Bryson 
Lumber Company, incorporated by J. B. Fraser, W. H. 
A. Fraser, George Bryson, John A. Storey and Hugh W. 
Fraser, capitalized at $40,000. 





Three-Company Merger—Heavy Snows and Cold Favor Logging—Big Mills Starting Up— 
Shingle Mills Busy- Many New Machines Being Installed. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 3.—Milwaukee lumbermen are 
in sympathy with the action of the hardwood manufac 
turers at their recent Milwaukee convention in opposing 
the proposed bill of State Forester E. M. Griffith, call- 
ing for the burning of slash. Lumbermen say that the 
precautions provided in the proposed measure would 
involve too great an expense to be practicable and that 
forest fires might be started when the refuse was burned. 
The feeling among Milwaukee lumbermen is that the bill 
is untimely and that action should be postponed until 
further experiments have been made. This sentiment was 
concurred in by the lumbermen at the preliminary meet- 
ing held in the Hotel Pfister before the opening of the 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association con- 
vention. The majority of the visiting lumbermen at the 
convention also took a stand against the proposed bills. 
Regarding the bill State Forester E. M. Griffith said: 

I do not wish to have anything enacted which would 
be a hardship for the lumbermen of Wisconsin, but the 
cost is in no way prohibitive and the practice of collect- 
ing and burning slash has always met the hearty approval 
of those who have tried it. I have heard some lumber- 
men say that the burning of slash would cost $5 a thou- 
sand feet. I estimate that on the average the cost would 
not exceed 25 cents a thousand, and this I can demon- 
strate. Sixty percent of the forest fires of last fall in 
Wisconsin were caused by the burning of brush by set 
tlers. The lumbermen should get rid of this brush as 
they go along. The fires of last fall entailed a loss to 
merchantable timber of $300,000,000 and a loss to young 
timber of $600,000,000. 

Wollaeger Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, has 
been awarded the contract to furnish the new state cap 
itol at Frankfort, Ky., at $70,000. 

Several Milwaukeeans are interested in the E, C, 
Fixta Company, the Stump Land Clearing Company and 
the Clover Land Company, three concerns under one head 
recently organized at Manitowoe for the exploitation of 
100,000 acres of cutover land in the Ontonagon valley. 
Capital stock $500,000. Manitowoe will be the location 
of the main offices of the company and a branch office 
will be maintained at Ewen, Mich. The company owns 
a new invention, a steam stump puller. A large amount 
of Milwaukee capital is interested. 

John H. Moss, vice president and treasurer of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, has 
been reélected president of the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Milwaukee, leading commercial 
organization of the city. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 3.—The recent heavy snows 
and cold weather means much to logging operations in 
the northern Wisconsin lumber country, and work in the 
woods will now go with a rush. Most of the saw mills 
in the lumber country are busy. The log supply is large 
and demand for lumber shows improvement. 

Unusually heavy log shipments are arriving daily at 
Oconto. Railroads are having all they can do to supply 
owners and purchasers. The Holt Lumber Company 
plans putting in about 20,000,000 feet of timbers. 

A new barking machine has been installed at the plant 
of the Crivitz Pulp & Paper Company at Crivitz. The 
machine results in a saving of from 8 to 10 percent over 
the usual machine. A record of barking twenty-seven 
cords of 4-foot wood in ten hours was recently made with 
the new apparatus. 

The Dunn Lumber Company has been organized at 
Rhinelander by A. L. Dunn, at one time connected with 
the Rib River Lumber Company, recently with the Rob- 
bins Lumber Company, of Rhinelander. A general whole- 
sale lumber business will be carried on. Offices of the 


company will be in the Merchants’ State Bank building 

The following officers were elected at a recent meet 
ing of the Stoughton Lumber Association at Stoughton 
President, H. KE. Roberts; vice president, H. W. Collins; 
secretary, C. J. C. Felland; manager, John Evans, 

A big shipment of hardwood lumber, for the making ot 
500 wagons, has been received by the Miller Manufactur 
ing Company, of Monroe. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 1.—City Clerk M. H, Maxwell, 
as administrator of the estate of the late John Lindem, 
has geen elected president of the Weidemann & Lindem 
Manufacturing Company, maker of interior finish, wood 
enware, cabinet work ete., at the annual meeting just 
held. Gus Gorder was elected vice president and R. M. 
Weidemann secretary and treasurer. 

The will of the late Lewis Gram, for forty years a 
member of the N, Ludington Company, in which he was 
a stockholder at the time of his death, has been file 
in the probate court. The estate is estimated at $100,000 

The plant of the Little Wolf Lumber Company at 
Manawa, which was supposed to have seen its last run, 
is to have another brief lease of life before being dis 
mantled. The plant will cut a considerable number o! 
logs the coming summer. 

The saw and shingle mill at Bowler, owned by Adolp 
Zenisek, which has been thoroughl¥ overhauled and r 
modeled, started up a few days ago in all departments 
and is now running full blast. ‘The mills will run a 
through the season. ‘The mill at Blackwell is again i 
operation after being shut down for repairs. 

The O. Brault Lumber Company’s shingle mill 
Beaver is now in full operation for the season. © 
January 26 55,000 shingles were cut. The mill 
Leopolis has started up for the season’s run. 

Claude Brown has started his new lath mill at N: 
London for its first season’s run. 

The new dry kiln built by Kenfield & Lamoreux at 
Washburn, box factory, is completed and ninety men 
are employed. New sidetracks are to be built to the 
kiln so that loading may be done directly into the cars. 
The company is receiving ten cars of poplar, maple, pine 
and spruce bolts a day from points on the Norther 
Pacific and Omaha railroads, 

The Wausau plant of the Chicago Excelsior Company 
is being moved to Green Bay and will be located just 
outside the city limits. 

The big saw mill of the Hatten Lumber Company, «' 
New London, shut down since fall, will start on thi 
season’s cut February 8. The new brick boiler hous 
40x50 feet has been completed and a new water heate: 
and pump installed. The company will erect a moder: 
brick office building with vault this spring to repla: 
the old office, which has been sold for a bank site. 

The new Cecil Woodenware Company, of Cecil, ju 
organized, has elected officers as follows: Hermai 
Bocher, president; William Buche, vice presiden'; 
Marion Beberich, secretary, treasurer and manager; 
Henry Koeppen, William Littman, Carl Radloff and Pau! 
Schardt, directors. Work will be started on the new fa: 
tory very soon. The company will manufacture mol: 
ings, window and door frames ete., as well as egg case 
and cheese boxes. The plant will operate the year round. 

The starting of the Wolf River Chair Company, at 
New London, with a crew of 300 men which was to have 
been started today, was delayed by the blowing out of 
the cylinder head of the big Corliss engine. The factory 
has been closed for some time, during which the seveu 
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big 10-ton veneer presses were removed from the third 
story to the basement, the saw mill enlarged and other 
improvements completed. The factory will start in a 
few days. 

The Crivitz Pulp & Paper Company has just installed 
. new barking machine, patented by Green Bay, Wis., 
varties, the first machine of the kind built. The new 
nachine will save from 8 to 10 percent of waste as com- 
vared with the old machines and is guaranteed to bark 
wenty cords of 4-foot wood in ten hours. In a recent 
est it barked twenty-seven cords in ten hours. It will 


bark crooked as well as straight sticks, the depth of the 
cut being regulated while the machine is in motion in- 
stead of holding the wood against the knives as formerly. 

Maurel & Co., of Chicago, promoting engineers, are 
negotiating with Green Bay business men relative to the 
locating of a toy and wood novelty factory, employing 
fifty hands; in that city. The plant will utilize the 
waste from lumber and planing mills. 

The Smalley Manufacturing Company, of Manitowoc, 
will erect a factory in addition to its present plant for 
the manufacture of silos exclusively. 








PROGRESS OF A WEEK IN THE GREAT CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Trade Situation in Four States—Better Demand Noted for Yellow Pine Stock—Orders and 
Inquiries Show Market on Up Trend. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 
New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 1.—The gain reported last 
eek appears to have been held, but the advance over 
at has been small, possibly because of unfavorable 
eather. Generally demand is spotted and uneven. 
‘rices seem to be firming up, and while there is an 
ident tendency on the part of the buyers to place 
ders for future delivery, most manufacturers are per 
tently refusing business on that basis, 
Yellow piners report better demand for yard stock, 
continuance of activity among railroad buyers and 
vit improvement in the export market. The ten 
ney of prices is upward, though reports of quota 
ns are still varying somewhat. Production is 
eadily inereasing, but stocks on millyards are said 
he in low supply and poorly assorted. Car supply is 
d to be excellent and shipments are promptly made. 
inufacturers are taking a very hopeful view of the 
‘uation and prospect. 
\dvices from Lake Charles announce the closing of 
deal whereby J. M. West, well known Texas lum 
ivrman, and his associates acquire the interest of C. 
|. Smith and associates in the C, L. Smith Lumber 
(Company of Merryville, La. The purchasers have 
mally taken over the company’s holdings, which 
ude the mill, planer, commissary, dry kilns, tram 
ls and equipment and about 30,000 acres of pine 
ber lands in Caleasieu parish. While the considera- 
for the transaction is not made public, it is un- 
derstood that it was in the neighborhood of $400,000. 
style of the company will remain unchanged, the 
owners having merely held a stockholders meet 
and chosen a new directorate, with Mr. West at 
icad as president of the company. The company, 
ugh its new president, filed in the clerk’s office 
Lake Charles, a mortgage on all its Caleasieu hold 
for the sum of $200,000 in favor of James L. 
Houghteling, to secure the payment of $200,000 in 
y honds issued by the C. L. Smith Lumber Company 
‘ir. Houghteling as trustee. There are 250 of these 
150 of the face value of $1,000 each and 100 
$500 each, all bearing 6 percent interest from 
J iry 25. 
, award to a Chicago company of the contract 
ipply about 2,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
in earthquake sufferers, to be shipped via New 
ins, has called out a vigorous protest. 
e award complained of is that to the Turnbull-Joyce 
| er Company, of Chicago, and amounts to an order 
bout 2,000,000 feet of lumber, including 3,700 
and 750 doors, The steamship Newlands, of 
I epool, England, has been chartered by the gov- 
ent to transport the material to Italy and is 
ng at Westwego and the Stuyvesant Docks. It 
probably sail within the next few days. Contract 
awarded through the government purchasing 
' ts at Washington. It is reported here that another 
nent of ubout the same proportions will be made 
igh this port, and it is likely that New Orleans 
rs will make a vigorous fight to land the next 
r if it materializes. 
fton Williams, proprietor of a large wagon fac- 
at Meridian, Miss., contemplates the establish- 
nit of a similar plant in this city. He has been in 
‘spondence with the local Progressive Union and 
it understood that several available sites have been 
' red him. He is expected to arrive in a few days, 
a conference will be held at the Prvugressive 
Us ion offices regarding the project. 
onald Bros. have begun operation of their new 
factory at Laurel, Miss., which is working to 
capacity. In the same town the DeSoto Naval 
es Company has begun the reconstruction of its 
t, burned some months ago, and has a large force 
work preparing the site and laying the foundations. 
(he Lumbermen’s Accident Insurance Company of 
v Orleans has filed a mandamus suit on the district 
| at Baton Rouge to compel the Secretary of State 
ccord its act of incorporation. The company was 
‘nized to carry on an industrial insurance business 
| the state insurance department contends that it 
hot complied with all the laws of the state. 
(he Covington Naval Stores Company, Covington, 
la., has placed an order for 150,000 turpentine cups 
of % new and improved pattern with a Tennessee con- 
cern and will put them into a tract of about 2,500 
tcres of turpentine orchards. It is understood that 
company is working along lines approved by the 
lorest Service experts. It is hoped that the new 
method will prove not only more satisfactory and 
economieal, but, less harmful to the trees cupped. 
Corbin, La., on the line of the Baton Rouge, Ham- 
mond & Eastern railroad, promises to become an im- 
portant wood manufacturing point. William Drews is 


J 
I 
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the 


rushing to completion his new mill there and received 
the other day seven carloads of machinery from his 
old plant in St. Mary parish. The mill foundations are 
nearly complete and the new boilers and engines are 
expected at an early date. The mill will cut hard- 
wood of all varieties and a sizing and preparing de- 
partment is to be added, in which the lumber will be 
dressed, cut, boxed, matriced ete., for use in ear build 
ing, wagon and plow making. In addition, three cars 
of machinery from the Gottlieb spoke and handle fac- 
tory at Baton Rouge have arrived at Corbin, and will 
be installed as a part of the plant of the Gardner 
Wood Coloring & Manufacturing Company’s plant. 
The factory had a capacity of 10,000 spokes daily, vut 
it is announced that the capacity will be doubled. The 
company is backed largely by Baton Rouge and east- 
ern capital, and is said to be contemplating the addi- 
tion of an oar factory later on. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosBILE, ALA., Feb. 1.—General business in Cuba is 
less dependent on political conditions, than upon the 
sugar crop. The dullness of last year’s Cuban trade is 
indicated by 16 percent customs collections over the 
previous year. Lumber enquiries for Cuba are light, 
though slightly increased. Trade with Porto Rico is 
excellent, and the Jamaican business holds up well. A 
few orders are closed; awaiting shipment to other 
islands of the West Indies. The clearances for the~past 
week for Cuba were much heavier than usual, including 
eight schooner loads and a small amount by the Munson 
liners; 2,300,000 feet in all. One cargo cleared for 
Porto Rico. 

In the interior, trade orders are excellent in volume 
to the mills, and inquiries are numerous. Northern 
buyers are on the ground seeking stock for future 
delivery. Railroad buying is, however, light. The car 
builders are backward at present, and are not gathering 
supplies, while purchase of bridge timbers and other 
stuff is deferred. In other lines the outlook is bright, 
but much will depend on production, which it is hoped, 
may not be overdone through double shifts, the building 
of new mills ete. Prices are substantially unchanged 
and a higher range is expected shortly. 

The sawn timber market at Gulf ports is quiet and 
prices at present are 24 cents for timper of 30 cubic 
feet average. This is a decrease of about 1 cent from 
the prices which prevailed in December. A few thousand 
pieces were sold this week in Pensacola at this figure. 
Small quantities on the Mobile market brought a little 
higher price and transactions at Gulfport indicate about 
the same standard of value. The arrivals of sawn timber 
at the ports is very light, though they may increase some 
in the event of rains; the water being very low in the 
creeks and rivers of the Gulf region. 

The lack of interest displayed in the foreign market 
is responsible for the lull here. Few inquiries are 
reported. Buyers’ ideas have been ridiculously low. 
While this stagnation is discouraging to shippers, it is 
to be expected under prevailing conditions. There is 
no real occasion for uneasiness, and limited purchases 
now mean an inrvad upon stocks, with replenishment 
later on. The marked reduction in stored stocks of 
timber abroad have been previously referred to at ports 
on the Mersey and Clyde, and similar conditions exist 
at all other important ports. The demand is normal 
for the season, and timber is moving steadily out of 
the ponds at firm values. Present prices do not favor 
speculative orders, and parcel buying is more in evi- 
dence than full cargo transactions; but a hopeful feel- 
ing is prevalent, particularly at the lesser ports, and 
moderate improvement in trade should not long be 
delayed. The clearances from the Gulf during the last 
week have been unusually large, both for lumber and 
sawn timber, those for the latter reaching 10,000,000 
feet—a larger quantity than has been reported for 
months. The departure of four steamers from Pensa- 
cola for the Mediterranean accounts for 5,500,000 feet, 
the remainder, including a cargo from Mobile for 
Amsterdam and Greenock, and various parcels and part 
cargoes for the United Kingdom and continent. 

Prices of prime lumber abroad are deseribed as 
firmer, both for 11-inch and up prime and for 6-inch 
heartface floorings. Competition has resulted in better 
prices at the Gulf ports; the supply is not equal to the 
demand. 

There is some strength apparent in the market for 
kiln dried saps and better prices are being obtained by 
the manufacturers in many cases. About $22 can now 
be obtained for 1x6 saps, and in some cases $22.50 has 
been paid. The continental market is improving with 
the approach of spring and enquiries are more frequent, 
though foreign prices have scarcely advanced sufficiently 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolutely fire-proof; 
even the floors are of stone, nothing wood but 
the doors. pped with its own vacuum 
Cleaning plant. Long-distance telephone in 
every room. Strictly a temperance hotel. 

We offer you the following rates: Reom with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2 00a day. Will make a weekly rate 
for rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private 
bath, $9 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22, 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 











Blue Stain is a Defect 


Eliminate it by using 


Wyandotte Bicarbonate of Soda 


and add to the value of your product. 

This preparation kills the germs—absolutely 
prevents the development of spores. 

Bright lumber sells to the best advantage. 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & CO. 
71 Pine St. NEW YORK CITY Tribune Bidg., CHICACO 


THE MICHIGAN ALKALI Co. 

















Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 


STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 


Astomatic Counters for Counting Logs 


GET QVOTATIONS FROM 


W. W. Wilcox Co. 


201 EAST LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1672 
* eompete SENT On 10" 
ad 
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Spring trade 
will soon be 
here. Be pre- 
) — pared for the 
renewed building activity that is 
. bound to come by having your , 
yard stocked with our choice 



































‘4 We make this our specialty and ‘ 

our daily output is 500,000 feet. 
Our modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va., 
New Berne and Belhaven, N.C., 
enables us to ship promptly by 
both rail or vessel. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York, 
191 Middle St.,Portland, Me. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
*“ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B. C. Code 


and 
American Lumberman Telecode 











GEO. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


“BALTIMORE, MD. 


N. C. Pine 
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ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring,Ceiling,Roofers,Etc. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO, 


Handling the output of many mills, we are Prepared to 
supply your wants, Sena us your inquiries, 

















YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
Y. Correspondent: Savannah, Ga. 


N. 8, 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. 
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TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘imicrman telecode. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, III, 


to warrant shippers paying these prices. Supplies are 
rather scanty and much of this stock is being diverted to 
the interior market with satisfactory result. 
Notwithstanding the extremely depressed financial and 
business conditions reported from South Africa, the 
lumber trade with that country seems to be growing. 
During 1908 there were 11,404,092 feet of pine timber 
and lumber cleared from the Gulf for these ports, as 
against 7,310,805 feet in 1907, and a smaller amount in 
1906. The outlook is for equally good trade this year. 
The W. B. Paterson Lumber Company, of Mobile, is 
loading the steamer Glenmorgan at Port Arthur for 
South Africa. It will clear in a few days. 

In the South American trade are many schedules still 
in the market; though only a small proportion result in 
contracts. There is little or no speculative buying, 
though prices are favorable. Shipments to the River 
Plate in recent weeks have been no more than normal. 
Any fears of overstock seem groundless. The general 
business activity and consequent increase of consump- 
tion in southern republics, should receive consideration. 
During last week three steamers and four sailers com- 
pleted loading; departing for River Plate ports. The 
total cargo amounting to nearly 9,500,000 feet. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., Jan. 30.—Manufacturers report 
that they are receiving a large number of inquiries, but 
do not care to book orders at the prevailing prices. Indi- 
cations are that the market soon will be decidedly 
stronger. While the railroads are not buying as much 
material as the lumbermen in this section expected the 
consensus of opinion is that the demand for this class 
of material will be stronger within the next thirty days. 

The Marsh & Bingham Lumber Company, Chicago, 
have moved its southern office from Jackson, this state, 
to this city. This is due to the fact that millmen can 
be reached to better advantage from here than from any 
town in the state, Hattiesburg being a railroad center. 

The Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of Chicago, has 
closed its Hattiesburg office, as it has bought a con- 
trolling interest in the Richton Lumber Company, 
Richton, this state. This mill has a capacity of 75,000 
feet. There is 25,000,000 feet of standing timber, and 
it is said there is as much more timber as it desires in 
that immediate vicinity. The company is installing an 
uptodate planing mill, with a capacity sufficient to han- 
dle the output of theemill. P. M. Anderson will have 
charge of the plant. 

W. G. Mitchell, who was general southern agent for 
the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, has decided to 
embark in the wholesale lumber business on his own 
account. Mr. Mitchell has had fifteen years’ experience 
in the wholesale lumber business, and this, in connec- 
tion with his extensive acquaintance with the retailers 
in the north and east, leaves little room to doubt his 
success in this undertaking. 

The Ovett Land & Lumber Company, of Ovett, this 
state, have completed its planing mill and increased its 
power plant, which will give them a daily capacity of 
60,000 feet. 

It is reported that Bently & Emery, Richton, this 
state, soon will install a timber mill in connection with 
their dimension mill at that point. 

The Tallahoma Mill Company, of Earl, has completed 
its saw mill and will begin operating at once. The 
capacity of this mill is 25,000 feet a day. 

The mill of the Bethea Lumber Company at Sumrall, 

which has been shut down, will be in operation in a few 
days. ; 
The lumbermen are feeling good over the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and are digging up 
all the invoices covering shipments made by them dur- 
ing the time the railroads were charging 2 cents a hun- 
dred in excess of the freight rate fixed by law. It is 
stated that there is something like $500,000 refund com- 
ing to the lumbermen of Hattiesburg on this decision. 

The lumbermen in this section, as well as the commer- 
cial clubs and bankers, are very anxious that no change 
be made in the tariff. Several telegrams have been sent 
S. B. Payne, chairman of the ways and means committee, 
Washington, D. C., regarding this matter. It is hoped 
there will be no action taken to reduce the lumber rate 
now in effect. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFporT, Miss., Jan. 30.—A pleasing compliment 
was paid Gulfport the other day by a South American 
buyer. The Swedish bark Griffith was loading with lum- 
ber furnished by S. E. Naylord & Co. for a Mobile firm. 
The buyer stipulated that the lumber should come from 
Gulfport, notwithstanding the Mobile firm guaranteed a 
first class shipment. 

The Donald Stave Works is a new industry at Laurel, 
this state. 

Work has begun on the rebuilding of the De Soto 
Naval Stores Works at Laurel destroyed by fire last 
summer. The plant will be larger and will have a 
paper mill in connection with the works to use up the 
waste fiber. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is establish- 
ing branches at the logging camps of the big mills 
throughout this state and Louisiana. The first one has 
been established at Wisner at the logging camps of the 
Eastman-Gardner Lumber Company’s camp. 

The Wausau (Wis.) company that took initial steps 
before the financial depression toward establishing a 
lumber plant at Laurel has again begun work. The 
mills will be concrete and steel construction, with a 
capacity of 200,000 feet daily. The company has large 
timber holdings and will build logging roads that in all 
probability will in a few years be a part of some larger 





system. 


The exports of forest products from this district dur 
ing the last week were: 


Steamship John Wilson, Kingston, Jamaica, 140,000 feet 
lumber, value $3,370; Cristobol, Panama, 121,000 feet lum 
ber, value $2,893 ; 359 creosoted ties, value $772; by J. W 
Corry & Co. 

Bark Rosa, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 744,000 feet tumbe;, 
value $13,388; by George Tarilton & Co. 

Bark Andrea, Buenos Ayres, 982,000 feet lumber, valu: 
$15,200; by Hugo Forchheimer. 

Barkentine Persia, Manzanilla, Cuba, 369,000 feet lumbe,, 
value $6,330; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Crusader, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 709,000 feet lum- 
ber, value $10,991; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Bark Concordia, Rosario, Argentina, 709,000 feet lumbe:, 
value $10,628; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Schooner Harkny W., Cardenas, Cuba, 289,288 feet lw 
ber, value $4,513; by J. Bounds. 

Vessels in port: 


Steamships Harlswood, Westlands, Russ, Earswood, EB 
phemia. 

Ships Lena, Canada. 

Barks Glenlora, Annie, Ticino, Aldo, Anglo Norman, Ou! 
ersjaa@, Astoria, Arabia, Althoeld. 

Schooners Zeta, C. W. Mills, Conrad 8., Freddie Heuck«», 
Fred W. Ayer, Evadue. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WARREN, ARK., Feb. 1.—Developments in trade tur 
the last week are certainly bearing out the prediction 
made by lumbermen generally last December in regard 
to the outlook for this year’s business. 

While prices do not seem to be making any sensational 
jumps, a gradual stiffening of the market is felt by «ll 
lumbermen. The number of inquiries received this weok 
by the different mills is extraordinarily heavy. ‘The 
volume of orders received is unusually large and the 
prices are good. In spite of the fact that the mills 
wished to accept all the orders because of good prices, 
they were compelled to return several on account of the 
condition of their stocks, which are considerably below 
normal; especially is there a noticeuble shortage of No. 
1 boards and B and better finish. In fact, none of 
the mills in town could take care of any great amount 
of mixed order trade. 

Another noticeable feature which attracts attention 
is the fact that the orders specify immediate shipment, 
which goes to show that stocks are low and dealers ire 
anxious to be in position to supply their spring trade. 

So well satisfied are manufacturers in this district 
regarding the market that all mills are running full 
time that they may be able to take prompt care of all 
orders coming their way. In fact, Warren manutac 
turers pride themselves upon the promptness and satis- 
factory manner in which they fill all orders. 

J. I’. Forsythe, manager for the Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany, and O, O. Axley, sales manager for the Southern 
Lumber Company, have returned from the yellow jine 
manufacturers’ convention at New Orleans and, judg 
ing from the smiles they wear, they enjoyed the mecting 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Axley said that was the largest and most inter 
esting meeting ever held by the southern manufacturers’ 
association. He also commented upon the royal manner 
in which they were entertained by the New Orleans citi- 
zens and on the delightful trip to Bogalusa, which s 
many enjoyed. Regarding results of the meeting, the 
idea which seemed to be uppermost in his mind was that 


the manufacturers realized more than ever before that 
they were not getting enough out of their stumpage, 
which, of course, will have a tendency to bring alout 


a strengthening of conditions all around. 

One hundred and two cars of lumber were shipped 
from this city during the week beginning Monday, .Jan- 
uary 25. Averaging these cars at 20,000 feet cach, 
would make 2,040,000 feet, a good showing for this 
time of year. r 


NEW DRY KILN HEATING APPARATUS. 
The new vertical heating apparatus, designed by the 
National Dry Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., hich 
has been on the market but a very short time, has re 
sulted in several good sales. The following companies 
are installing this new system: 





vilns 


Louisiana Juong Leaf Lumber Co., Victoria, La....,. 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Standard, La 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La.. 
Waterman Lumber & Supply Co., Waterman, Tex... 
Cc. W. Zimmerman Manufacturing Co., Jackson, Ala.. 
J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., Union, Miss.........-- 2 
Leidigh & Dalton Lumber Co., Gibsland, La....... ; 2 
Washburn Lumber Co., Washburn, La............- l 
Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La............0.+55 - 
Pickering Land & Timber Co., Cravens, La.........- . 

Tallahatta Lumber Co., Chunkey, Miss.........--+-- -1 
Kaul Lumber Co., Hollins, Ala..........2eeeeeeees: * 


Of course the National Dry Kiln Company has not 
altogether discarded the old or original style p')"g- 
It has several orders for this, among them: 








Sto OS 


9 


iv ilns. 

W. M. Waterman, Marshall, Tex..........ceese00% 
J. C. Blevins & Co., Garden City, La.. i hi 
Deep River Lumber Corporation, Moncure, N. eee 1 
Bridger Company, Bladenboro, N Besacuese eee 
a 
1 





J. C. Foster, Jacksonville, N. C.......-.++s0eee000: 
Tennessee Coffin & Casket Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.... 
S. N. Johnson & Son, Nichols, N. Y 

Besides all of this work the company is increasi 
capacity, by the use of its new vertical system, 1! 
eral parties, among them: 


g its 
sev: 


Southern States Lumber Co., Pensacola, Fla. 
Nona Mills Co., Leesville, Fla. 


PBA PPP PLD DLP LL 
TO REACH SPRUCE TIMBER LANDS. 
The Bangor & Aroostook railroad is planning |» 


tend its line in Maine to reach spruce and other tines 
territory which heretofore has been shut off from be 
kinds of transportation. The proposed road is ‘0 ve 


capitalized for an amount sufficient for actual com 


struction work and the profits are expected to be !arg® 
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LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Hardwoods Extremely Scarce, Prices Advancing — Great Output and Higher Prices In All 
Directions—Kansas City Orders Up to Average. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2.—Yellow pine business has 
been picking up steadily since the first of the year and 
January has shown @p well in this respect. The rail- 
roads are doing better in the way of buying but they 
are still scattering their orders so that the exact amount 
of business from this quarter can not be ascertained. 
Shippers of car stock admit that business is improving. 
The tie market is also looking up. 

President Julius Seidel, of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
appointed J. A. Freeman and Henry A. Boeckler to 
represent the organization at the National Tariff Com- 
mittee convention at Indianapolis February 16, 17 
ind 18. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager for the W. T. 
erguson Lumber Company, spent the week in Kansas 
City. He attended the convention of the Southwestern 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and shook hands with a 
number of old and new customers. On the last day of 
the convention he entertained a number of his customers 
ut dinner at the Baltimore hotel. 

Receipts by rail for January were 10,423 cars; for 
January, 1908, 8,218 cars. No receipts by river last 
month. In January, 1908, river receipts were 8,000 feet. 

Shipments by rail for January were 7,309 cars; for 
January, 1908, 6,512 cars. No river shipments in either 
vear, 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NEWS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2.—Hardwoods in the better 
vrades can not be obtained at any price. First and sec- 
nds are so searce as to be just about out of the 
market. Dealers who are fortunate enough to have 
this class of lumber in stock are hanging on to it like 
grim death. Even so, buyers are not after it to the ex- 
tent of offering fancy prices for it. Some shippers have 
heen guilty of shipping out firsts and seconds at con- 
cession prices but others are refusing to sell at all, ex- 
peeting market later at top notch prices. 

The hardwood market advances steadily. Stocks are 
scarcer than ever and production has been curtailed 
from sheer necessity. The heavy blizzards that were 
prevalent all over the country this week put an abrupt 
top to building operations as well as lumber making. 
The mills that are running are largely those which were 
s» fortunate as to have logs on hand. Those which did 
not are unable to do logging. 

E. W. Wiese, vice president of the Thomas & Proetz 
l.umber Company, whose portrait is presented herewith, 
is on the directorate of St. Louis’ newest bank, the 
Union Station bank. This is one of the most remark- 
ile banks in the country. There have been all night 
hanks and many other different kinds of banking insti- 
tutions but a bank in a union depot is a real novelty. 
It opened its doors this week with a quarter of a million 
dollars in deposits. It is located in the union station, 

e of the most important railroad terminal stations in 
this country. The bank is especially intended for trav- 
clers and will be open evenings until 10 o’clock. C. E. 
‘Thomas, president of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Company, is a shareholder in this new bank. 

ollowing is a report of the lumber inspected by the 


l.umbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis during January, 
1909: 








VCR SE neds 00h 60+ 00054 bc teeedede >a anak 13,507 
Oak, DIRE WHER. ccccccccccatvocccccccsee 29,359 
Cult, SE Gia asd a0 6esceiasee shan sane 162,824 
192,183 
a... frre rr irre o 21,771 
Cok, GUAGE BOs 00.06 0060d0sseesssweose 32,181 
53,952 
DORON 6.0 2cReeG aeee ens de thees 644-4 40s én eawes 28,699 
SR eee ere eee eee 6,830 





CIGD cs. cbvdrbns bse netasios 
RUE id age Manel gle whan Sieh wena. asia aaa a me 
DL ican ds kw hewhden kes sande ne Seb veka ek eee 1,176 
WHEE ade wena aanics aa ace eee bee eaten ew kaki eee 16,571 
SE a 65460445445 o ahead se eae anew 628,430 


T. W. Budde, formerly sales manager for the Hogg- 
\farris Lumber Company, now in charge of the yellow 
ine department of the Milne Lumber Company, re- 
ports that his sales for January, in spite of the fact 

iat the business was a new departure with the Milne 
company, were greater in volume than he had hoped for. 
'n the hardwood line the Milne company is having a 
sood run of business. 

i, W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, has just returned from a selling trip. He 
reports that there is a much better feeling among the 
rade and that the cypress situation is easier than it 
was. Mr, Blumer made some good sales at satisfactory 
prices, 

The stock, good will and business of the Plummer 
lumber Company has not been sold as yet but the 
Stock is being closed out as rapidly as possible. The 
business will most likely be taken over by Tom Powe, 
vice president of the company. 

Joe Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Company, 
reports that the hardwood business is much better 
now. The better grades of lumber are scarce and high 
in price, 

George E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehr- 
mann Hardwood Lumber Company, says that his Janu- 
ary sales were much better than he expected. 





W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, says he made some good sales in the northwest. 
Mr. Dings is optimistic regarding the future and 
predicts a big season ahead. 

That the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company is 
branching out in its field of operations is evidenced from 
the fact that the company is heavily interested in a new 
hardwood concern at Memphis, to be known as the J. 8. 





E. W. WIESE, ST. LOUIS, MQ. 


Vaughn Lumber Company. C. E. Thomas, president, 
and E. W. Wiese, vice president, of the Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Company, are the promoters and heaviest 
stockholders. The concern takes its name from J. 8. 
Vaughn. It will operate a yard and wholesale business 
at Memphis. 





\IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2.—There is some disap- 
pointment that the demand during the last two weeks 
has not been greater, but weather conditions were not 
such as to stimulate demand. Orders from retail dealers 
since the first of the year have been up to the average. 

Among the retail dealers who were in the city attend- 
ing the convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association there were few who wore a worried look or 
expressed discouraging views regarding prospective de- 
mand in their localities. As a rule they do not look 
for more than the average volume of business now, but 
expect a steady demand as soon as spring sets in and 
the farmers can start building. 

On Thursday night, January 28, about midnight a 
party of fifty-eight lumbermen and their ladies and 
friends left here on a special train over the Chicago & 
Alton railroad on an excursion to Washington, New 
York and other eastern points, including Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls. This is the excursion announced before 
the meeting, but owing to the short time given the mem- 
bers of the association to prepare for the trip the party 
was not as large as it would have been otherwise. 

An important addition to the retail lumber fraternity 
of Kansas City is that of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, whose retail yard department has been re- 
moved from St. Louis to this place. The Kansas City 
offices, located in the R. A. Long building, are in charge 
of L. W. Graham, manager of the retail yard depart- 
ment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

Met L. Saley, who is always assured of a very hearty 
welcome whenever he attends a meeting of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, lingered in this city 
a day after the annual was over to rest, and left on 
the morning of the 30th for Spokane, Wash., where he 
is this week participating in the annual convention of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

The Arkansas Valley Lumber Company, of Wichita, 
Kan., has moved its office to Kansas City in the R. A. 
Long building. The Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
of Wichita, has a branch office also in the same room. 

The Logan-Moore Lumber Company, of Butler, this 
state, has moved its main office to Kansas City in charge 
of Mr. Moore. Mr. Moore will do the buying and man- 
aging for the yards of the company from the Kansas 
City office. His office is in the Long building. 

R. Sutherland, who has been in the commission busi- 
ness in Kansas City for the last two years, has moved 
his office to St. Louis, from which point he will work 
the St. Louis trade. 

On the first of the month the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, of St. Louis, moved its retail department to 
619 and 719 and 720 R. A. Long building. The office 
force remains the same. The company made the change 
in order to be nearer its yards, the most of which are 
west of Kansas City. 

The Tri-State Lumber Company, formerly the pur- 
chasing agent for several yards in Kansas and Missouri, 
has ceased that part of its business and is now a whole- 
sale company dealing in yellow pine. Frank Hodges, of 














But would rather ship you some of our 
lumber and let it talk for itself. Our 


GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


| is perfectly manufactured from good 
| timber and correctly graded to meet 
| all the requirements of your trade. 
Just write us for fuller information 
and we will quote you prices. 





TELECODE USED 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 


Washington, D. C. 
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= KILN DRIED, ROUGH OR DRESSED 


N.C. PINE 


DAILY CAPACITY 175.000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 


N. C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 












shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Flatiron Bidg., New York. 
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We have For 
"" HARDWOODS sz: 
following Shipments. 
Qtd. White Oak Strips. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak. 
Clear 1 face 2 edges }” sap. 38250° 44" 
7900’ 4-4x4-4% 103000’ 5-8" regular. 
12700’ 4-4x5-54 18000’ 6-4" 
No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak, | 1200 5+ 
13600" 4-4x4 do No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2100" 5-4x10 and up 50000° 5-8 
8200’ 4-4 strips 18500" 3-4” 
White Ash. 134000" 4-4 


7125’ 5-4” 
17750’ 4-4" No. 1 Com. 7700’ 6-4" 
19100’ 4-4’ No. 2 Com. 850’ 8-4’" 
No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. No. 2 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
63600" 5-8”" 3000° 5-8” 
119500’ 4-4"" 61000’ 4-4”’ 
13500’ 5-4" Hickory. 
14400’ 6-4"” 35000’ 5-4’? No. 1 Com. 
7500’ 8-4” 45000’ 5-4’? No. 2 Com. 
No. 2 Com. Plain White Oak. 6000’ 6-4" No. 2 Com. 
3600" 5-8" 4300’ 6-4’ No. 1 Com, 


5000’ 5-8’ shorts. 
35000° 4-4” 
15000’ 8-4"’ 
1 & 2 Plain White Oak. 
21100° 5 8”’ 


Sundries. 
7500’ 4-4" Com. & Bet. Elm. 
140000’ 4-4" do Beech. 
59000’ 6-4’ do Beech. 
1200’ 6-4"’ do Butternut. 


NORTH VERNON LUMBER CO., 


NORTH VERNON, IND. 











LOCATIONS FOR 


Saw Mills and Woodwerking Plants 





on the 


Illinois Central 


and 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 





There are thousands of acres of timber 
properties tributary to the above lines await- 
ing development. 

For full information address 


J. C. CLAIR, 


No. 1 Park Row, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


Illinois Central R. R. CHICAGO. 











Piled at the Mill. 


F or Quick Shipmen 13c rate to Kansas City 
5 CARS, 2x4—I0 to 16’ 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to 16’ 

J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
YARDS, 2300 TO 2316 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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GARETSON, GREASON LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS 


Southern Hardwoods 


TIMES BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








Olatha, Kan., is president of the new company; Alfred 
Blaker, of Pleasanton, Kan., is vice president, and E. T. 
Prickett is manager. 
Tom Early, of Kansas City, has opened up an office 
in 1113 R. A. Long building in the commission business. 
George H. Lowry, of the Beekman Lumber Company, 


"is in California seeking a rest and health. TT’. C. Skeen, 


vice president of the company, has charge of the work 
and will become an active member of the company from 
this on. 

R. L. Bunch has opened up a branch office at 405 
R. A. Long building for the J. J. Newman Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hattiesburg, Miss., and St. Louis, this state. 

The Louisiana & Mississippi Yellow Pine Company 
has opened offices in the Long building. Sam Downs is 
one of the proprietors, though he still carries on his old 
business. 

Homer P. Allen has secured the agency for the output 
of the Kile & Morgan Company, of Providence, R. I. 
The mill of the company is at Earle, Ark., and is all 
hardwood eut. Mr. Allen will handle the sales for Kan- 
sas City and territory. He and Mr. Kile are now at 
Earle, Ark. 

W. A. Anderson, formerly in charge of the shingle 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, has re- 
signed his position and will become a member of the 
W. E. Thomas Lumber Company, Bogard, Mo., and as 
secretary and sales manager for the company will open 
a wholesale office in Kansas City. The new company 
forms with a capital stock of $250,000 and will deal in 
yellow pine and west coast stock. W. E. Thomas is 
president of the company and will reside in Carrollton, 
this state, from which point he will manage the line 
yards of the retail department. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 30.—From the office of every 
lumber manufacturing concern in Beaumont came the 
information yesterday that business of the week ending 
today was equal to the total business of the last six 
weeks, and even then many orders were turned down 
because purchasers desired their lumber at prices below 
what the manufacturers believe it is worth. An encour- 
aging feature of the situation is that prices are being 
maintained, and on many sizes are much higher than 
those shown in the present lists. 

The most important announcement of the week comes 
from officials of the Kirby Lumber Company, and is 
to the effect that an advance of 25 percent in the wages 
of all employees of operated saw mills would go into 
effect February 1. It is announced also that the com- 
pany is preparing to reopen its large plant in this city. 
This saw mill has been idle ever since the financial 
stringency was first felt in this section of country. A 
planer of large capacity is also to be built close to the 
saw mill plant, which will have a capacity at least double 
that of the one dismantled here several weeks ago. The 
one dismantled stood upon property which has been 
acquired by the Frisco railway as a depot site. The 
plant of the Kirby company at Bessamaye will also be 
placed in operation nights, beginning February 1, and 
the plant at Call is being prepared for a night shift. 
An electric light plant will have to be installed at the 
Call plant before night shifts can be undertaken. It is 
also understood that other mills belonging to the com- 
pany will be placed on night runs before long. It is 
expected that the Kirby Lumber Company will soon 
announce that work will be started on one of two large 
new mills projected by the receivers prior to the late 
financial stringency. 

The plant of the Gulf Lumber Company at Fullerton, 
La., has been operated by night shifts for the last few 
nights, but it is only temporary and in order to fill some 
large orders for eoastwise shipment to Atlantic ports. 
One vessel is now being loaded at Port Arthur for New 
York and another is due next week. Several vessels have 
been chartered to handle the present list of orders. This 
company started work the first of the present week the 
duplicate saw mill at Fullerton. The duplicate plant 
will have a capacity of 300,000 feet a day and will be 
fed by the same pond. The same power house will fur- 
nish steam for operation of the machinery. 

The McShane Lumber Company, of this city, operating 
a large plant at Dearborn, advanced the wages of its 
men last week to the scale prevailing prior to the begin- 
ning of the financial stringency. This gives to the 
McShane company the credit of being the first lumber 
company to voluntarily advance the wages of employees 
to the old scale. 

The plant of the Alexander-Hardee Lumber Company, 
of Beaumont, about twelve miles east of this city, was 
sold during the last week to C. H. Hooks, of Kountze, 
and Mr. Crossmeyer, of Dearborn. The plant has a 
20,000 capacity. A little over 3,000,000 feet of standing 
timber was included in the sale. This concern has 
already bought a tract of che same amount from other 
parties and has under option another tract a little larger 
in extent. It is its intention to increase the capacity of 
the plant just acquired. 

As a result of efforts on the part of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, of this city, an export rate 
has been secured on lumber to Beaumont. The putting 
in of an export rate to Beaumont, the same as the rate 
to Port Arthur and Sabine, means much to the lumber 
manufacturers and shippers of this territory, as well as 
to Beaumont. Owing to the immense amount of oil on 
the water in the slips at Port Arthur and Sabine han- 
dling of lumber through them has not been satisfactory 
to the shippers. With an export rate to Beaumont the 
lumber can be loaded aboard barges here and trans- 
ferred to deep draft vessels at either of the above 
ports, while the lighter draft vessels can be loaded here. 
The city is preparing to build large’ wharves for the 





accomodation of shipping interests. 


FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 31.—The principal feature of the 
lumber trade ‘this week, as outlined by Orange sales 
managers, appears to be that a large number of in- 
quiries are received but a small number of orders are 
resulting. ‘ 

The policy of the Orange mills has been to make a 
high grade lumber and ask prices that would assure a 
small profit. As a result they have not made as large 
shipments as they would otherwise. 

They now have in their yards the finest stocks of 
lumber ever manufactured in Southwest Texas. 

From the north and east inquiries are coming to the 
Orange mills, from territory lying between Montreal an 
Virginia. They are coming in schedules of 250,000 t 
1,000,000 feet. 

One sales manager said yesterday that mills near th 
coast are asking anywhere from $2 to $4 a thousand 
more for their lumber than the interior mills. Thes 
mills have no large stocks to draw from and the en 
of low price making will have to come soon. ‘The great 
est drawback to the lumber business from the manufac 
turers’ standpoint, is the scalper in the lumber trade. 

I. H. Farwell, assistant general manager of th 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, went to look afte: 
matters connected with the company’s logging busines 
at Fields, La. The tracks of the Gulf, Sabine & Re 
River railrodd are being extended into the new sectio 
of timber and preparations are being made to move th: 
main camps further into the woods. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has _ jus 
booked an order for 500,000 feet of material for Sout! 
Africa, the schedule being placed for March shipment 
This will be the first shipment of yellow pine that ev« 
left this section for a foreign port treated with th 
soda dip process. This company is putting in thi 
process and will treat all its lumber with it that 
dried on sticks. This system has been put in by sever: 
Texas and Louisiana plants and is proving a genuir 
success, 





RAPID RISE OF A PROGRESSIVE ALABAMA 
LUMBERMAN. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Feb. 2.—Frank Stollenwerck, 
successful Montgomery lumberman, has been called fron 
the sound of the saw to the vice presidency of the First 
National Bank of Montgomery, one of the oldest and 
most prominent financial houses in the south. 

Born in the classie college town of Marion, Perry 
county, Ala., Frank Stollenwerck began well the fight 
for success in this life. At the age of 5 his parents 
changed their place of residence to Selma, where Frank 
secured his education and spent the time until he was 
25 years old. Then he went to Greenville, where he 





FRANK STOLLENWERCK, OF MONTGOMERY, ALA 
secured his first banking experience, being eight yesrs 
a cashier. 

Mr. Stollenwerck entered the business from which ‘1¢ 
made a great deal of money when he was 33, acquiriug 
an interest in the Dunham Lumber Company, whose 
plant was eighteen miles below Greenville. He sold out 
in October, 1907, and became a permanent resident of 
Montgomery. His election to the vice presidency of 
First National bank came January 12. He had been a 
director of the bank for a year or more. ; 

Besides his banking position Mr. Stollenwerck is prés!- 
dent of the Cloverdale Homes Company and the Coni cr 
Lumber Company, both of this city. He was born in 
1860. 


ren) 





PENNSYLVANIA PLACES ORDER FOR EQUI?- 
MENT. 


The Pennsylvania railroad has announced that it 1s 
placed orders for cars to the amount of $2,225,000 with 
the Cambria Steel Company, the Pressed Steel Car Com 
pany and the American Foundry Company. The or ‘cl 
is for 2,225 cars at an average cost of $1,000 a «at 
and it is reported that this sum is only half of ‘he 
amount that the company will expend for new equipme't. 
These cars will be for use west of Pittsburg and «an 
additional order for use on lines east of Pittsburg, 1 15 
reported, will be placed some time the coming week. 
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GRATIFYING ACTIVITY SHOWN IN THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 


Vany Improvements In Lumber Mills Installed — Rise In Rivers Brings Many Rafts To 
Mills—Great Fleet Of Rafts For A Cincinnati Concern. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—The J. W. Thompson Lum- 

r Company, which recently sold the lease on a portion 

its yards and its office building in North Memphis, 

now comfortably quartered on the top floor of the 
‘orth Memphis Savings Bank building. The Crescent 
|\ardwood Lumber Company, which bought the lease from 

e J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, has removed 
t» the building in North Memphis vacated by the 
ln tter. 

Memphis lumbermen have enjoyed much larger busi- 
ness during this January than during the corresponding 
nonth Jast year. Building during January was active 
ad most of the supply men here find a satisfactory 
d- mand for their output. 

Che N. Haines Company, capitalized at $50,000, fully 
prid up, has made application for a charter under the 
laws of this state. The incorporators are N. Butler 
linines, A. H. Murry, Geo. P. Pope, Geo. K. Dilts and 
J. Bruner. The company will take over the mill 
Taylor & Hunter near Stoneville, Miss. It will have 
it. own railroad from Stoneville to its camp and will log 
by steam. The company has 5,000 acres of virgin 
ber to develop. J. J. Bruner is connected with 
the KE. Sondheimer Company, while Mr. Haines has 
hen prominent in timber and lumber circles here for 
some years, 

t is proposed to extend the Gould Southwestern rail- 
roa from Star City to a connection with the St. Louis 
Southwestern and Rock Island systems at Fordyce, Ark. 
This road was only recently completed from Gould on 
the Iron Mountain to Star City, a distance of twenty- 
two miles. The extension will make it an even more im- 
portant factor in the development of the timber resources 
of that portion of Arkansas. 

\rrangements have been completed whereby the Agee 
Wagoa Works will be removed from Camden to El 
Dorado, Ark. The amount of capital employed will be 
$75.000. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

RISTOL, TENN., Feb. 3.—Many improvements have 
been made in the mills of this section of late, and busi- 
ness has been given a considerable impetus by a better 
demand for hardwoods and the fact that a half a dozen 
band mills are now augmenting the volume of stock 
proiueed in the Bristol district. There is an actual 
scarcity of the more desirable stocks and indications are 
that this will result in several other large mills resuming 
at an early date. 

‘The Montezuma Lumber Company has just resumed 
operating its band mill at Montezuma, N. C., and its 
plant at Swanannoa, in the same state. These mills 
have been idle for months. 

One of the biggest cars of lumber, face measurement, 
shipped from a Bristol mill in a long time was loaded 
by .!. A, Wilkinson this week. It contained more than 
2,000 feet of stock, being special bill white pine for 
trunk manufacture. 

(. H. Hett, of the Kingsport Lumber Company, of 


Johnson City, says that his company has almost ex- 
hausted its timber supply in McDowell county, West Vir- 
gini:, and will move its mill, including a band mill, to 
Kentucky, where another large tract of timber has been 
purehased. 


The Southern, Louisville & Nashville and other roads 
oper: ting in this section have been ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make an allowance of 
repacation to lumber manufacturers in 125 cases of more 
than $165,000. 

The Luppert Lumber Company, in Johnson county, 
Tenvessee, of which Valentine Luppert, of Williams- 
port, Pa., is president, has sold its band mill, timber 
lan!. and equipment at Butler, Tenn., to an eastern con- 
cern to be known as the Ehite Lumber Company. The 
repo: t uneonfirmed. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LovIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 3.—A large portion of the sup- 
ply of mahogany in the United States is piled in the 
yards of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company in this city, 
abou 7,500,000 feet, an amount which has kept the 
mills running day and night for the last twenty-one 
wee! 

O: of the big Mengel boats is discharging at Pensa- 
Cola; another is loading at Axim; a third is loading at 
Beli, in Honduras, and two others have been chartered. 

lr two hours Friday night the local builders and con- 
traciors affiliated with the Louisville Builders’ Exchange 
listened to an interesting report upon structural condi- 
tions by Seeretary E. A. Quarles and ended with an 
enjoyable smoker. 

Mr. Quarles called attention to the year book issued 
by the exehange in May. This contained an alphabetical 
list « all affiliated with the organization, a copy of the 
building and Kentucky lien law and other data. As 
the Louisville building law covers 189 pages of printed 
Maticr and has been often attacked on the ground of 
ambivuity, the copy of it in the book was presented to 
“ew builders of all provisions before they attempted 
Structure, 

The Louisville Builders’ Exchange and the Kentucky 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association are for amending the 

entucky mechanics’ lien law but were a bit too late 
to catch the last legislature. Renewed attempts will 
be made when the next assembly convenes to amend what 


the builders and lumbermen consider a badly drawn 
and unfair statute. 

The Edward L. Davis Lumber Company announces 
that its January volume of business was fair and that 
the outlook for February is equal, with evidence that 
the warming up of the year will move its business ahead 
at a great rate. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, through its wide circu- 
lation, has conveyed to the log men the news that a 
scarcity of stock is felt in Louisville. Therefore log 
men have gotten wise. 

The Louisville Veneer Mills declared that as their 
plants secure business locally, nationally and even from 
abroad it would take a general sweeping stagnation to 
make them feel it. 

Manager Dayton Castleman, of the Kentucky Sash & 
Door- Company, said that many jobs upon which his 
company was engaged have been stopped entirely by the 
weather. Prospects are fair with every indication of 
a good year, however, and an easing of pine prices. 
Cypress, he said, was firm with a general shaving ten- 
dency in all other softwoods. 

Sales Manager A. D. Jett, of the E. L. Hughes Com- 
pany, believes that most buyers have filled up for spring 
and that it will be the middle of March before any 
spurt in buying begins again. His salesmen, he said, 
are sending in some orders but they are not large. Mails 
are heavy and orders keep up their standard. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 2.—Manufacturers of oak and 
poplar in the Ohio valley, located at Huntington, W. Va., 
Ashland, Ky., Ironton and Coal Grove, Ohiv, are gratified 
over the high waters in the Guyan, Big Sandy and Twelve 
Pole rivers, which brought them a supply of new logs. 
The number of logs received was below normal but the 
quality is considerably above the average, the timber all 
being new stock just cut. With this extra good supply 
of timber, the manufacturers will be able to stock up 
again on the higher grades. Some of the poplar timber 
received was of the largest and best quality that has been 
on this market for some time. This can also be said of 
the oak. 

This section has had the reputation for some time of 
being the largest poplar producing center, and is fast 
becoming recognized as the principal center for car and 
ship oak, as well as export oak; there being millions of 
feet of this material shipped annually. Prices obtained 
now represent a fair advance over those predominating 
six months ago, with a much better demand. Manufac- 
turers report larger sales and more business for the 
first month of this year than was experienced since the 
fall of 1907. Northern and eastern buyers are in this 
section, wholesale dealers, looking after their year’s 
supply and investigating the present stocks of dry lum- 
ber. While these representatives say they do not antici- 
pate a boom in business, they express themselves as no- 
ticing a gradual increase in inquiries and orders. 

The Ashland Lumber Company has started its band 
mill this week and reports a large run of logs of oak 
and poplar. With another tide similar to that of last 
week, they will be enabled to get from their holdings 
up Big Sandy, more oak and hemlock; enough to run 
them several months. 

One of the largest timber fleets that has passed Ash- 
land for months was taken down the river this week 
by towboat for C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
fleet consisted of twenty-three rafts. This is the last 
fleet that will come out of the Guyan, Twelve Pole or 
Big Sandy rivers until another rise. 

William Eckman, vice president of the Licking River 
Lumber Company, who has charge of the plant at Farm- 
ers, Ky., was in the city a few days this week. Mr. 
Eckman said there are none of the mills running along 
Licking river. Most of them received a good supply of 
logs in the recent tides in the Licking. The company 
during the last two weeks has loaded out several cars 
of lumber, car and ship oak. 





FROM WESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., Feb. 1.—The blizzard that struck 
this section last week caused the closing down of many 
of the saw mills in this city and in southern Indiana and 
western Kentucky generally. 

The log situation is annoying the mill owners again. 
The manufacturers who get their supply of logs from 
Green and Pond rivers seem to have plenty on hand and 
will not be forced to worry.. One local firm has several 
large rafts lying in Green river. But the mills that de- 
pend upon the south for their logs are up against it and 
will be forced to close down until the situation has im- 
proved. The mill of Maley & Wertz, one of the largest 
in this city, will not be operated over ten days during 
this month. Thompson, Thayer & McCowen, and Young 
& Cutsinger will use up their present supply of logs, 
then will close down temporarily. Manufacturers are 
forced to ship logs in by rail. 

Prices on all grades of hardwood are very strong. 
All grades of oak are firm and show an upward tendency. 
Even the low grades of poplar and ash that have been 
off for some time are gradually picking up. Gum is 
much better and there is a stronger demand for hickory. 
A great deal of hickory is used in the local wagon and 
handle factories. During the last ninety days Maley 
& Wertz have shipped over 500,000 feet. The furniture 
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“58 inch Thick Panel” 
‘ Doors are Better. 

















We supply them in all of A& B Quality Doors. 
Weare Stock Door Makers for particular people. 
Write us for prices, Carload or less. 





Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co. 


Block 2ist and Papin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








LITILE LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Hardwoods. 
Red Gum a Specialty 


Band Mill, Littleton, Ark. All Inquiries to 
mickory Mill, Chickasa wba, Ark. ST. LOUIS OFFICE 














Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 


Mannfacturers wd Dealers 


Southern Hardwoods 


Special items we want to move immediately 
200,000 feet 5-8” Ash. 
reyes feet 3-8” to 5-8” Plain 





Hall and Angleroot Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TH. GARRETT LUMBER CO, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 
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factories are using a good deal of gum, and as they are 
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DRY HICKORY 


We offer for prompt shipment: 


300,000 feet 4-4 to 16-4 1s and 2s Hickory 
200,000 feet 4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. Hickory 


Our own manufacture, fine qual- 
ity, running largely second growth. 
:: :: Good widths and lengths :: :: 


[ES =~ HARDWOODS. | 














WE HAVE 10,000,000 FEET 
OF OTHER HARDWOODS, TOO 


GET OUR PRICES 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















FOR SALE— 


SPECIAL DRY — 


50,000’ 5-8x18-23” Panel and No. 
10,000’ 5- 8x24-27” Panel and No 
8,000’ 5-8x28” and up Panel and i 1. 
5-8” 1s and 2s, 7” and up 
200,000’ rf 1s and 2s, 7” and ang 
100,000’ 14%” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 
50,000’ 1144” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 
50,000’ 2” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 
10,000’ 21%4” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 
12,000’ 3” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 
5,000’ 4” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 

’ 56” select, 5” and up. 

’ &%” select, 5” and up. 

1” select, 7” and up. 

, 14” select, 7 and up. 
75,000’ 114” select, 7” and up. 
15,000’ 2” 7. 7” and up 
30,000’ %” N vO. a Com., a" ‘and up. 
900,000’ 1” No. 1 Com., 7” and up. 
200,000’ 14%,” No. 1 Com., 7” and up. 
200,000’ 14%” No. 1 Com.., 7” and up. 
100, 000’ 2” No. 1 Com., 7” and up. 

5,000’ 2144” No. 1 Com., 7” and up. 
10, 000’ 3” No. 3 Com., 7” and = 
8,000’ 1 Com., 7” and u 
3,000,000’ 1 to 2” No. 2 and No. 3. Gon. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


1010 First National Bank, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ROUGH OR DRESSED, 
8 





*cerns in Evansville. 











Argument 
Is Unnecessary 


in making sales if your yards 
are stocked with choice 


POPLAR 


= 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Cas- 

ing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 

and Window Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves 
_ and Heading. 


Wecan ship promptly, having now on hand 12,000,000 
feet of well assorted and selected stock. 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER C0., 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 





HARDWOOD LUMBER 2) 
\ER LUly 
Bila and 











Sanford & BikcH 


Treadway soma 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 8-4 Culls, 











MAKES LON 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE VASES SONS 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ili, 


now running on better time the demand is likely to in- 
crease. 

The D. B. MatLaren Lumber Company, of this city, 
has taken over the yards of the Lucas Land & Lumber 
Company and will handle all grades of lumber. The 
D. B. MacLaren company is one of the best known con- 
For many years Mr. MacLaren was 
buyer for the John A. Reitz & Sons Company, of this 
city. 


¢ The Indiana Tie Company, of this city, the head of 


which is Allen Gray, 
southern Illinois. 

A. B. Nickey & Son, of Princeton, lumber manufac- 
turers, have bought a saw mill at Lexington, Ind., which 
they moved to Memphis, Tenn. The mill has a capacity 
of 20,000 to 25,000 feet of lumber a day. 

Thompson, Thayer & MeCowen’s new dimension mill 
is in operation. The plant is modern in every particular 
and is operated by electricity. The mill will turn out 
dressed lumber and a high grade of building material. 
The furniture, desk and chair factories at Tell City 
and Jasper are being operated on full time and a large 
number of orders are being turned out. . 
Frank Euler, who for a number of years was the local 
representative of Crosby & Beckley, of New Haven, 
Conn., recently resigned and started in business for him- 
self, with headquarters in this city. 


is planning to start a plant in 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 2.—Manufacturers and jobbers 
are unanimous in declaring that the prospects for the 
present season are exceptionally bright. Every branch of 
the business shows improvement. Hardwoods, especially, 
are much stronger. Scarcity in supply still continues. 
Orders are more numerous than for some time. A larger 
percentage of orders booked by jobbers and manufac- 
turers are for immediate shipment. One manufacturer 
reports orders for immediate shipment to be 75 percent 
of the total. Some manufacturers are not booking orders 
for delivery earlier than April 1. 

Jobbers expect an increase in price of quartered oak, 
white and plain oak, poplar and basswood. The ad- 
vance is expected to be from $1.50 to $2.50 a thousand. 
The American Hardwood Company, which has a large 
tract of, timber land near Sedgwick, Ark., has begun 
operation on the tract. At a meeting of the board 
of directors of the corporation, the capital stock was 
increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, the Ohio Trust 
Company, of Columbus, was named registrar of the stock 
of the corporation. The board also confirmed the calling 
in of the old issue of stock and the issuance of stock in 
the new corporation to take its place. Numerous resolu- 
tions were adopted, one of which provides for the sale 
of a large block in England. To that end Kenneth 
McLeod, president of the company, will sail for Eng- 
land February 10, with full power to name a registrar 
in that country. The additional capitalization will be 
made to apply on the purchase price of the property and 
the debt of the corporation has been reduced 75 percent. 
James A. Allen, of this city, was elected a director and 
attorney for the corporation. Other new directors are 
Vaughan Glaser and M. E. Hoffman, of Cleveland. The 
corporation now has a full board of eleven directors. 
President McLeod and Attorney Allen left February 2 
for a business trip to St. Louis. It is expected to start: 
operations about April 1. 

A. L. Gilliam, secretary of sales of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, reports a much better market and 
says the order situation is extra good. During January 
the company sold 700 cars, which is the best month in 
its history. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber 
Company, says business is steadily improving. The trade 
is buying a little better, but there is still room for 
improvement. His concern deals considerably with manu- 
facturing concerns and we notice a better market in that 
direction. 

The Columbus Lumber Company reports a good deal of 
figuring on spring construction work. Manager Brown, 
of the company, expects a good season. 

The affairs of the Columbus Lumber Credit Associa- 
tion, organized about a year ago to look after credits, 
will be wound up soon and the concern will go out of 
existence. The reason is the lack of interest shown 
by loeal lumber dealers in the affairs of the association. 

H. R. Allen, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Company, re- 
ports a quiet market for a part of January. 

F. Everson Powell, of the Powell Lumber Company, 
reports a weaker market in yellow pine, but strong trade 
in hardwoods. He believes that wholesalers are largely 
responsible for the weakness in yellow pine. 

The Central Manufacturing & Lumber Company, of 
Marietta, is in its new quarters in the St. Clair building. 
A. W. Humphrey is president of the concern. 

Fred A. Wilson, of the sales department of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, has severed his connection with 
that concern and has taken charge of the sales depart- 
ment of the Domestic Lumber Company, of Columbus. 


FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 1.—After a month’s illness 
William A. Hamilton has returned to his office. He 
recently acquired the yard of Fraser Bros. & Van Hoff, 
also a yard at 540 Lord street. He will manage the 
new yard. 

E. H. Greer and C. D. M. Houghton, of the Greer- 
Houghton Lumber Company, are assisting their salesmen 
on the road this week. Mr. Greer will make an extended 
trip through northern Indiana, while Mr. Houghton will 
call on the trade in Ohio. C. S. Bell, for several years 
with this company, has taken a position in the local office 
of the South Arkansas Lumber Company and will travel 
in northern Indiana and Illinois. The Greer-Wilkinson 
company is installing a large freight elevator to facili- 








tate the handling of lumber at its yard in this city. 


WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 3.—One of the largest 
lumber deals that has taken place in this state occurred 
recently when F. O. Havener, of this city, and Pittsbury 
associates, took over the Sewell Lumber Company, ani 
bought of former Gov. A. B, White and others 7,50 
acres of West Virginia timber land in Fayette county 
considered the choicest tract in the state. The mos 
conservative estimate by experienced timber men give 
from 75,000,000 to 90,000,000 feet of good timber o 
the tract, consisting of white oak, poplar, ash, cherry 
walnut, chestnut and hemlock. The new owners wi! 
install at once a heavy band mill of 50,000 feet dail 
capacity, with improved kilns for drying hardwood lun 
ber. A logging road of 35-pound steel rails, equippe 
with 30-ton locomotives and heavy logging cars wi 
be used for transporting logs from the woods to th 
mill. All the logging’ will be done by steam, using tl! 
long-distance cable steam skidder system to yard tl 
logs near the railroads, where they will be loaded o. 
ears by a steam log loader. A circular saw mill will | 
installed to be used exclusively for sawing timbers 1.) 
to 60 feet in length. This deal will represent $250,0( 
when the plant is fully equipped, and the output wi:! 
be about 15,000,000 feet annually. The parties int 
ested announce that they will have this plant in fu! 
operation and shipping at the rate of 1,000,000 feet a 
month, beginning next September. 

The Midland Lumber Company, of this city, held i 
annual stockholders’ meeting in its offices in the Uni 
Trust building January 13, at which time T. W. Just 
was elected president; J. C. West, vice president ai 
treasurer, and A. L. Justus, secretary. The reports su 
mitted at this meeting showing the business for tie 
preceding year were very gratifying. The company has 
also closed a deal for the entire output of the Waguy 
& Harden Lumber Company, at Erbacon, W. Va., which 
will increase its source of supply at least 4,000,000 fect. 
It has over 1,000,000 feet of dry stock on sticks and 
will continue operation at the rate of at least 300,0\0 
feet a month. The stock is composed largely of choice 
oak, poplar and chestnut. J. C. West will manage thie 
concern, 

The annual meeting of the United States Lumle 
Company in this city last Thursday was attended by 
these out of town stockholders: J. H. Mills, H. L. 
Hastings, F. B. Combs, J. W. Young and J. E. Young, 
of Caldwell, Ohio; C. M. Kryder and G. W. McElfresh, 
of Covington, Va.; and O. A. Price, of Ronceverte, 
W. Va. The local stockholders were L. Dudley, G. C. 
Enoch, A. D. Ireland, C. E. Bryan, J. W. Romine and 
J. H. Grogg. A board of nine directors was elected, as 
follows: J. H. Mills, J. W. Young, C. M. Kryder, 
L. Dudley, G. C. Enoch, C. E. Bryan, J. W. Romine, 
J. H. Grogg and O. A. Price. The board organized by 
electing the following officers: President, C. E. Bryan; 
vice president, L. Dudley; secretary, J. W. Romine; 
treasurer, J. H. Grogg. This company owns a block of 
fine timber land in Virginia and is preparing to place 
it on the market this year. 

Last Monday a new lumber company opened its doors 
for business in the Union Trust building in this city, to 
be known as the W. 8. Mercereau Lumber Company. 
The Pg «ior shows the following principal stockholders: 
W. S. Mercereau, Thomas G. Reitz, George P. Morgan, 
Jemen Creighton and F. P. Moats. ‘The following 
officers have been elected and have entered upon their 
duties: President, W. 8. Mercereau; vice president and 
treasurer, Thomas G. Reitz; secretary and general man- 
ager, George P. Morgan. The company has strong finan- 
cial backing composed of men who know the lumber 
business. It is understood they will make a strong hid 
for choice hardwoods. 

The Fenwick Lumber Company, of Fenwick, W. Va. 
have just closed a very successful year. In order to 
keep up with orders on hand it has been necessary to 
run its plant twenty hours a day for the last thirty days, 
which will continue for an indefinite period. 

The stockholders of the Citizens’ Lumber Company, 
of this city, held their annual meeting at their offices 
in the Citizens’ Bank building last Friday. The follow: 
ing board of directors was elected: L. Dudley, J. H. 
Grogg, W. E. Ely, W. E. White, G. L. Dudley, Charles 
Pearcey, J. B. Dudley and J. W. Dudley, jr. The board 
immediately organized by electing the following officers: 
President, L. Dudley; vice president, J. H. Grogg; set 
retary, J. W. Dudley, jr.; general manager, G. L. Jud: 
ley. It was decided to increase the stock of ieaie as 
well as the capital stock. Extensive repairs on this ant 
will be completed February 15, nearly doubling its e»pa 
city. 

On the 1st of January the Crescent Lumber Comp:ny, 
of Marietta, Ohio, selected E. M. Bonner as sales man- 
ager for this year. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 4.—Local dealers 
orders at prices that are satisfactory; chiefly for the 
better grades of oak and poplar. There is considerable 
demand for the higher grades of chestnut and the p:ices 
are strong. 

The W. J. Cude Land & Lumber Company has « ised 
a deal for another good timber tract~ next to ‘heif 
present holdings near Cude, Miss. This tract is esti 
mated to contain at least six million feet of timber 

Maj. W. W. Harts, United States Engineer in charge 
of the Cumberland river improvement work, has «om 
pleted plans and specifications for work to be done at 
lock 4 on the Cumberland river, and these have bee? 
forwarded to Washington City. As soon as they are 
approved, Maj. Harts will immediately advertis for 
bids for 700,000 feet of yellow pine lumber to b 
delivered at lock 4. This means about $20,000. 

The Kentucky Lumber Company at Burnside has 1 


report 
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eived 15,000 logs. 


Their mills are now being run on 
ill time. 





_ WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 
BuFFaLo, N. Y., Feb. 3.—F. W. Vetter appears to be 
‘ry well satisfied with the run of trade lately as he 
iid the other day that if it kept up as well right along 
: it had in January he would be quite satisfied with it. 
People who have visited the yard of G. Elias & Bro. 
y that they have an immense stock of heavy timber, 
ith machinery for handling it rapidly. This trade is 
irly active at present. 
T. Sullivan & Co. report that the Pacific coast mills 
| 1ve put the price of fir up sharply of late, but as they 
ve a pretty good stock of it, as well as of their spe- 
. al hardwoods, they are not at all warried. 
I. N. Stewart & Bro. have been selling so much oak 
d poplar lately that H. A. Stewart has gone to West 
rginia to look after more with an eye to anything in 
t e hardwood line. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., Feb. 5.—The St. Johns Table Com- 
piny at the Grand Rapids furniture show received all 
k uds of warm commendations for its excellent showing, 
ad has had the satisfaction of having the words backed 
u: by a fine bunch of orders. A St. Louis buyer 

clared it the finest layout of the kind he had ever seen 
and he baeked up his declaration with an order for 
two carloads, 

\t Gaylord a few days ago an elm was cut down that 
measured eight feet through at the base. It scaled more 
thin 10,000 feet. Another was cut off eighteen feet 
from the ground and contained 5,000 feet. A third tree 
in that section is twenty-seven f®et in circumference. 
Vandals have spared it thus far. 

(he Chapman-Sargent Company, of Copemish, report 
a fine business this winter in their woodenware factory. 
The coneern was established in 1890. The plant runs 
steadily the year round, and consumes about 1,200,000 
fect of hardwood timber. 


GOPHER STATE NEWS. 


State Official Wants All Scaling Done by the Sur- 
veyors General— Mills at Virginia Are 
Operating Full Capacity. 








\IINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 3.—Several recommenda 
tions with regard to the timber laws are made in the 
biennial report of E. T. Young, retiring attorney gen- 
eral of Minnesota. He says no trespass on state land 
of any consequence has been reported in the last two 
years. He objects to the present system of having tim- 
ber sold by the state scaled by the state surveyors gen- 
eral, on the ground that these officials are largely de- 
pendent on the good will of lumbermen for fees, and he 
wants the sealing done under direct charge of the state 
lan’ department. Mr. Young also recommends a change 
in the statute which provides that in scaling logs such 
allowanee will be made as will make them ‘‘ equal to 
sound, straight and merchantable timber.’’ He says 
the meaning of the last term has changed greatly in the 
last few years, since timber prices have advanced, and 
the law is being interpreted differently in different 
districts. He declares that the amount of marketable 
lumler produced from state timber under such a scale 
will exeeed the seale by at least 25 percent. 

Mr. Young recommends that the timber board be 
em; owered to permit the removal of timber from tracts 
tha: were unavoidably left uncut till the permit had 
expired on whatever terms may be just. The provision 
Whi absolutely forfeits to the state timber lawfully 
cut ind paid for, but not removed during the life of the 
permit, is condemned as unnecessarily harsh. 

11 January 193 building permits were issued, with a 
tots’ estimated cost of $371,840. Last year there were 
204 permits issued in January, but the total cost was 
only given at $225,005. 

e rains made some trouble in the Minnesota woods, 
but the ice roads froze nearly every night and were not 
spoiled. The cold weather shut work off for a day or 
two. but it has been resumed full blast. The storm has 
had its effeet on buying and has made things quiet, 
bot! in wholesale and retail lines. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

Di ura, Minn., Feb. 2.—The Duluth & Northern 
Min esota railroad, owned and operated by the Alger, 
Smiih & Co. interests in Lake and Cook counties, with 
hea’juarters in Duluth, awarded a contract to the Bar- 
neti & Record Company for the construction of a con- 
crei doek, to be situated on Lake Superior at the mouth 
of ‘\nife river, nineteen miles east of this city, on the 
nort: shore of Lake Superior and seven miles from T'wo 
Harbors. The mouth of the river is almost directly 
back of Knife island, which affords shelter from north- 
easterly and easterly winds, which will make a good 
harbor with moderate outlay for improvements. The 
Dulith & Northern Minnesota road intersects the Duluth 
& Iron Range road at Two Harbors. The latter road will 
place an interlocking system for crossing purposes in 
order to have tracks to the proposed dock, the Duluth & 
Norihern Minnesota to pay the cost. The dock will be 
used for shipping ties, posts ete., and for receiving coal 
for the use of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota road. 
From 15,000 to 20,000 tons of coal a year will be re- 
ceived at the dock for use of Alger, Smith & Co. inter- 
ests. The improvements described will cost $50,000 or 
more. 


Backwardness of the furnacemen in making known 


what their ore demands will be for the next year is inter- 
fering -with the timber industry in northern Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. The mines are big consumers of timber. 
—Few of the independent operators have timber of their 
own. They purchase supplies in the open market. They 
have been delayed making purchases for the year until 
the demands for ore can be known. 

The Virgina & Rainy Lake mill at West Duluth has 
started up. It will operate double shift all year. The 
company’s mill at the west end, in this city, will start in 
six weeks for the year. Its mills at Virginia are operat- 
ing full capacity. 

The mill of the W. T. Bailey Lumber Company at 
Virginia will begin sawing in a few days and will con- 
tinue in full blast until late next fall. There is a large 
stock of logs at the mill and they are coming in daily 
from Paine, Minn. Several hundred men will be given 


employment. 
BOP OO 


WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN THIRD 
ANNUAL. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 3.—‘‘ Lumber week’’ in Spo- 
kane began yesterday with the third annual convention 
of the Western pine Manufacturers’ Association. Presi- 
dent H. P. Svendsen presided. Nearly 100 millmen from 
the Inland Empire were present, including a number of 
visiting lumbermen from the Coast. Business was com- 
pleted in two sessions. Interesting reports of affairs 
and committees were features of the proceedings. Reso- 
lutions were adopted in memory of Petrel Davis, man- 
ager for the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company, Leaven- 
worth, Wash., who died the previous evening; also strong 
resolutions protesting against tariff removal were intro- 
duced by A. J. Wilson, acting secretary of the meet- 
ing in- the absence of Secretary Kellogg, due to illness. 
Mr. Wilson is chairman of the legislative committee and 


represented the association at the Washington tariff 
hearing. 
The association was addressed by Secretary Beck- 


man, of the Pacific Coast association, who stopped over 
en route to Washington to the conservation conference 
with Gifford Pinchot. He talked on the injury that 
would result from tariff removal. R. 8. Kellogg, of the 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C., also addressed the 
meeting on features of the Forest Service work, as also 
did J. B. Knapp, of the Forest Service, Portland, Ore. 
Idaho forest fire patrol work was reviewed in the 
address of A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida. Liberal subserip- 
tions were made to the livo-Hoo House to be erected at 
Seattle. The American Lumber Trades Congress’ trade 
ethics resolution was rejected. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year were J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, presi- 
dent; C. M. Crego, Spokane, vice president, and H. M. 
Strathern, Post Falls, Ida., treasurer. 


OBITUARY. 


(Continued from Page 44.) 


which he has been taken about in a 

Oliver ‘Thomas Lyon was born November 19, 1840, at Port 
Deposit, Md., the second of eight children of Andrew Lyon. 
At the outbreak of the Civil war he volunteered in the Sec- 
ond Maryland Eastern Shore Infantry, United States army, 
and served three years and four months. When mustcred 
out he had attained the rank of first lieutenant, in command 
of companies H and I consolidated. 

After the close of the war he engaged in farming and 
later in railway construction work in Georgia. While in 
Georgia, on August 11, 1868, he was united in marriage 
with Lydia Doris Dupon, daughter of Dr. Dupon, of 





wheel ehair. 


8S. F. 
* 





THE LATE O. T. LYON, OF SHERMAN, TEX. 
Savannah. To this union were bern four children, 
two, Col. Cecil A. Lyon and Dupon B. Lyon, survive. In 
1872 Captain Lyon removed to Texas and engaged in the 
construction of the Texas & Pacific railway from Marshall 
to Texarkana. After finishing this piece of work he engaged 
in saw milling at Texarkana and was first elected mayor of 
that town. in 1876 he removed to Sherman, where he has 
since resided. 

At one time the firm of O. T. Lyon & Sons operated a 
string of twenty-four yards, but at the time of his death 
Mr. Lyon was operating only six, having divided the others 
among his two sons. 

The funeral was held from his late residence at 3 p. m., 
January 21, and was attended by many of his old friends in 
the lumber trade, some of them coming from a distance to 
pay a last tribute of res pect. 


of whom 





NEW TEXAS ROAD. 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 16.—The Stamford & North- 
western Railroad Company, of Stamford, Jones county, 
was chartered January 11, capitalized at $170,000, to 
build a railroad from Stamford to a point near Plain- 
view, a distance of 165 miles. The road will traverse 
Haskell, Stonewall, Kent, Dickens, Crosby and Floyd 
counties. E. P. Swenson, of New York, is associated 
with Stamford persons as incorporators. 
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Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


White Oak Lumber & Piling 


NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 














Sertatty No. 1 Hemlock Lath, 4 feet. 
No. 2 Lath, nearly all white pine 4 feet. 
Hemlock and Pine Lumber, all grades and sizes. 


Write 


U { caingies and Cedar Posts. 
$ lor Pine Boards, will sell. 4” separately. 
Prices 4” No. 2 and 3 Pine S2S and CM. 
1” No. 3 and Better White Pine. 
onthe 2 Cars left, 6” No. 1 Hemlock 1’ stock, extra good. 


F llowi 0,000 ft. 2x4 and wider, No. 1 and 2 Hemlock. 
OlOWIng 4. 4", 5-4” and 6-4” Winter sawed Basswood, mixed 
=—— 4 . 5” and 6” Basswood bevel siding. [lengths. 
vv PA No. 2 Common Birch, 
e No. 3 Common Birch, Soft Elm and Ash. 
1” Quartered Red and Quartered White Oak 
Tennessee stock, No. 2 and better. 


COOPER & MAXSON LUMBER CO., miwaucer 


MILWAUKEE, - WIS. 














Himmelbercer-Harrison Lumber CO. 
IRed Gum 


Specialists 


L MOREHOUSE. 


MISSOURI. 





THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


— WHOLESALE— 


Hardwood, Yellow Pine, Cypress 


We want orders for well manufactured VIRGINIA 
PINE PIECE STUFF, TIMBERS AND BOARDS, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 











| SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 














L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
MOSS POINT, MISS. 


f OTHER MILLS: Native Lbr. Co 
Exporters of Howison, Miss.; Van Cleave, Miss. 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity of Mills 300,000 Feet, 


Shipping Points;, PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND. 
Cable Address: *Vantzler,’’ Moss Point, Miss. 








LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK 12 Great St. Helens. LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from epapeaee We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Seems 1 Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 








Grek Axe & Tool Co. 


an Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


AG GS Sager Patent Axes 
ve al and Highest Quality 1 


Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
“SGD Write Us. 






Right Quality—Right Prices. 











WARREN, PA., U. S. A. 
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Flooring, Ship Decking, 
FIR w= Finish, Car Material, 
Yard Stock and Timbers. 


SPRUCE ne 


LUMBER, LATH, 
AND SPARS 





Grays Harbor Lumber Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 








Shingles 
Siding 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Go, | 


Seattle, Wash. Omaha, Neb. 


FIR = | | CEDAR 


Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimonsion, etc. Shingles. 














WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








srixcrey Fir Timbers 
on SHORT Notice. 


ALSO 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent . Wash. 


Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 














Western Pine Lumber 


in all forms for yard trade. 


Steam Kiln Dried Factory Plank. 
SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. 














Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. GOLDENDALE, WASH. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 30.—The last week shows a 
bearish tendency in the offshore lumber rates from the 
Coast, showing a reduction from the freights which have 
been in force for some time. The weekly report of the 
Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast gives no- 
tice that the rate from Grays harbor, Willapa harbor, 
Columbia river and Puget sound is now 42s 6d to Val- 
paraiso for orders, and 2s 6d less direct. The previous 
quotation was 45s. The present rate from the north 
Pacifie to Callao is 40s, which is a drop of 2s 6d. 
Freights to Australia and steamer rates to Japan and 
north China remain the same. Present quotations are 30s 
to Sydney, Port Pirie, Shanghai and north China; 
32s 6d to Hongkong, Melbourne and Adelaide; 37s 6d 
to Fremantle and Geraldton. The circular for some time 
has not quoted rates to the Hawaiian islands and Gulf 
of California ports, as all recent charters to these ports 
have been made at private terms. The prevailing rate to 
South Africa remains at 50s. 

Coastwise rates remain firm and steady and a moderate 
amount of business is being done. No change is noted 
but recent fixtures are at association figures. 

The charters in domestic business include the follow- 
ing during the last week: Schooner Luzon, Columbia 
river to San Pedro or San Diego, $4.50; steamer J. B. 
Stetson, Grays harbor to San Francisco, $3.75; schooners 
Forester and Commerce, Puget sound to San Francisco, 
$3.75. 

The Big Four Lumber Company, with a capital of 
$10,000, has been incorporated by E. R. Phinney, E. A. 
Foster and C. B. Keene, of Seattle. This concern will 
build a shingle mill with 125,000 capacity twelve miles 
from Port Angeles, Wash., near some timber owned by 
the company. ‘The officers of the Big Four Mill Com- 
pany are: E. R. Phinney, president; FE. A. Foster, 
vice president, and C. B. Keene will be superintendent of 
the mill. 

The annual meeting of the Shingle Mills Bureau will 
be held in Seattle Thursday, February 25, at which time 
the election of officers and a new board of trustees will 
take place. The bureau expects to move into its new 
office in the white building the last of this week, where 
it will occupy room 1009. 

Robert S. Wilson reports inquiries for both lumber 
and shingles coming in in greater volume and prices are 
just a little better than they have been of late. He 
states with the mills closed down for an indefinite period 
he anticipates a still further advance in shingles. 

The Grays Harbor Commercial Company is now located 
in its fine new suit of offices on the eleventh floor of the 
White building. A fair volume of business is reported 
by the company, having just taken an order for 500,000 
feet of spruce factory stock for eastern shipment and a 
few straight cars of bevel siding. Indications at pres- 
ent would seem to point to a fair demand when spring 
buying opens. 

The United States Lumber Company reports having 
received orders_for twenty-five cars this week, mostly 
yard stock, and does not feel like complaining about 
trade conditions. This company is kept busy nowadays 
opening mail containing expressions of thanks and com- 
mendation on the artistic and charming ‘‘ Burgomaster’s 
Daughter,’’ a beautiful calendar the company has been 
sending to customers and friends throughout the country. 
Each mail brings in ten or more letters from the east 
and middle west acknowledging receipt of the calendar, 
and it shows conclusively that the artistic temperament 
of the officers of the company is worthy of consideration. 


Opinion of a Shingle Expert. 


Roy L. Martin, manager of the Commercial Shingle 
Company, Bellingham, Wash., who has just returned from 
an extended eastern trip, having spent about seven weeks 
in the territory between Minneapolis and New York, 
has the following to say of the trade outlook: 


I found conditions highly satisfactory and almost without 
exception found that the retail dealers were anticipating an 
excellent trade this year, although things were quiet with 
them at the time that I was there. There is no question in 
my mind but what we'are going to have a highly satisfac- 
tory trade during the entire year, and with the shut down 
which has been effective for the last six weeks and which 
will remain in effect for at least another month in Whatcom 
county, we will no doubt obtain satisfactory prices for our 
product. I found that the majority of retail dealers were 
anxious to obtain a shingle that they could depend upon as 
being up to date, even though it cost them a little more 
money than the ordinary brands which they had been buying. 

As to conditions locally, will say that the shut down is 
the most complete that we have ever had. As I understand 
it, there are 114 straight shingle mills in Whatcom county. 
Of this number 106 have been shut down since December 
19 and will remain down. Of the other eight mills, I be- 
lieve that only two are running. 

The proposition of establishing a grade throughout the 
entire state, dividing the state~into counties with their 
local inspector, is going to work a wonderful amount of good 
for the shingle industry. It will, of course, take some time 
to get the organization running smoothly, but there is no 
question but that when it does get to running and prac- 
tically every mill in the state is making shingles that are 
up to date, the volume of business will be greatly increased. 


A Fir Door and Lumber Specialist. 


L. C. Bricker, who represents in the east the Che- 
halis Fir Door Company and the Summit Mill Company, 
Chehalis, Wash., was in Seattle the first of the week, 
accompanied by his son, W. A. Bricker, the manager of 
the Summit Mill Company at Chehalis. Mr. Bricker 
makes his headquarters at the Briggs house, Chicago, 





where he spends much of his time pushing fir doors and 
western lumber and shingles in the east. He is one of 


GOOD WEATHER HELPS DEMAND IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


Foreign Business on the Increase and Home Manufacturing Growing Brisk—Conditions 
Among The Shingle Mills. 








the pioneer western door salesmen, having for many years 
sold doors in the middle west, with headquarters in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and for the last year in Chicago. He 
probably is better posted on the market for western 
doors in the east than any other individual. The Che 
halis Fir Door Company is one of the largest manu 
facturers of fir doors in the west and through its high 
grade product has established an extensive business 
throughout the middle west and east. The Summit Mil! 
Company, wholesales lumber and shingles and handles 
the output of the Henry McCleary Timber Company 
Summit, Wash., which is owned by the same interests as 
the door and lumber company. This concern makes :; 
fine grade of red cedar shingles, for which it has a: 
enviable reputation and a steady sale. Mr. Bricke: 
arrived in the west a few days before Christmas and ha 
been visiting with his son since that time. 


Brace & Hergert Hill Company Will Rebuild. 

With the return of J. S. Brace, president of th: 
Brace & Hergert Mill Company, who was in New Orlean 
at the time of the fire which destroyed the company’ 
mill plant January 16, the announcement is made tha 
the company will rebuild the plant, as the boilers an 
planing mill of the old plant were not damaged to an 
extent by the fire, but the saw mill must be completel; 
rebuilt and equipped. Work will be begun immediately 
which will necessitate an expenditure of about $25,001 
This plant will be used to turn out material to be use 
in the construction of another new mill which will b 
built 1,000 feet north of the old site. The new mil! 
and equipment will represent an investment of $150,00! 
It has been rumored that the company would sell the sit 
to the Canadian Pacific railway but the report is flat! 
denied by Mr. Brace. The rumor is supposed to hav 
originated from the fact that the company has ber 
active in an effort to get the Northern Pacifie railwa 
to build a spur from Fremont around to the south en:! 
of the lake, the construction of which likely will be con 
pleted by the end of the present year. 


Canal Lock Wanted at Ross. 


Millmen of Ballard are making every effort to creat 
public sentiment in favor of locating the lock for tli 
Lake Washington canal at Ross instead of at the entrance 
to Salmon bay, and are supported in this contention by a 
number of business men and others in Ballard. On 
account of the raising of the water in Salmon bay ten 
and one-half feet, it is contended, means that the locks 
will have to be from twelve to fifteen feet higher, 
necessitating the raising of the streets in the southern 
part of the thirteenth ward. The millmen state that they 
favor dredging Salmon bay and will aid in securing «an 
appropriation for this work. Millmen at Ballard are o: 
ganized and known as the Manufacturers’ Association «t 
Ballard and have issued circulars explaining their attituce 
in the matter. They allege the lock was changed from Ross 
to the entrance of Salmon bay to save about $1,400,000 
which it would cost to dredge Salmon bay in case the lock 
was located at the former point, and that the location of 
the lock at the entrance to Salmon bay means the wip- 
ing out of industries whose average annual payroll is 
$1,400,000. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 28.—With favorable weather of 
the last week or so practically all the mills along tlie 
Tacoma Eastern railroad, compelled to shut down hy 
snow and cold weather, have resumed operation. Among 
the more important plants now running are the Mineral 
Lake Lumber Company, the Pacific National Lumber 
Company, the Young & Johnson Lumber Company, tlie 
Calpenham Lumber Company, the Elbe Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company and others. ° 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company’s plant was ile 
ten days during the blizzard, but is now running reyu 
larly and reports an abundance of business coming it 
and a fine outlook. John E. Manley, secretary-treasurer 
of the company, says orders are plentiful and inquiries 
numerous for uppers and for common. Prices are *(! 
vancing and the outlook for spring business is excelle't. 

F. B. Hubbard, of the Eastern Railway & Lum! cr 
Company, of Centralia, says inquiries are coming '0 
rapidly and hardly a mill on the north coast has an ov! 
supply of stock. 

The Lucas Lumber Company and the Lucas-Stron:h 
Lumber Company also are decidedly optimistic and ‘1! 
business good and the outlook excellent. 

Francis J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Compa 
of Chicago, agent for the Lumber Manufactur 
Agency, of Centralia, Wash., was in this city a !'\ 
days ago on a business trip to the Coast. Mr. Pike s:s 
he thinks a big business will be done by eastern deals 
with Washington this year. He hopes prices will 10! 
advance, for they are about as ‘high as people in ('¢ 
east want to pay for lumber. One unusual feature '8 
that his company is receiving many inquiries from 
southern states for red cedar shingles. It makes ‘0 
excellent spruce shingle, but many seem to prefer ‘'! 
red cedar product. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is getting 
out a somewhat unusual order. It is engaged in conve'l- 
ing about 750,000 feet of lumber into knocked-down 
pontoons, bridge piers etc., for the construction ° 
bridges across the Copper river, in Alaska, for '\¢ 
Guggenheim railroad. Work has been under way more 
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han a month and the first shipment will be made about 
he middle of February. When the material arrives at 
he Copper river all that will be necessary will be to 
lace the timbers’ together and fasten them. 

The Defiance Lumber Company’s mill on the north 

aterfront is in operation again. Officers of the com- 
any report a large number of rail orders and consider- 
ble cargo business. A good deal of small stuff is being 
hipped on regular liners to various points, coastwise 
nd foreign, and there is enough cargo business now 

1 the books to keep the plant hustling for some time. 

ust now the Defiance company is running on a large 
.irgo order for February shipment. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. started up their plant on the 

wer waterfront this week. This firm reports the lum- 
|cr market stiff, with a pretty fair demand, particularly 
from certain points, such as Billings and Kansas City. 
‘‘he shingle demand also is reported improved, stars 
ioted at about $1.95 to $2 to the east. A number of 

rgo inquiries are reported. 

Howard Elliott, president of the Northern Pacific 
liailway Company, is on his way west. The Northern 
l’ucifie is preparing to get work under way on its new 
‘!xcoma station, which is to cost $750,000, and on its new 
f:cight warehouses, which are to be built across from 
those to be erected here by the Great Northern. Rapid 
progress continues on the Milwaukee on all its Tacoma 
t.rminal work. Bids were received this week on the 
cir ferries to be built, one in Tacoma harbor and the 
other between Seattle and Ballard. These ferries will 
not only enable the road to reach mills now exclusively 
cargo, but promise to be a big benefit to the millmen 
themselves. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


\[OQUIAM AND ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 28.—The Grays 
Harbor Commercial Company is opening a large logging 
cup on the south side of the Chehalis river near Elma. 
This camp will be in charge of Mr. Joice, a well known 
logver in this county, and under the general supervision 
ot Neil Cooney, general manager for the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Company at Cosmopolis. They will have 
10,000,000 feet of timber to be cut from the claim upon 


which they have established their camp. 

(he Henry McCleary Timber Company, of McCleary- 
ville, is making room for additional machinery at its 
mill. The machinery will be installed within the next 
week. The MeCleary Timber Company is one of the 
most prosperous lumbering mills in the Elma district. 


It operates in connection with the mill the Chehalis Fir 
Door Company, of Chehalis. 

The White Star Lumber Company’s mill was closed 
last week repairing its dam. This is one of the mills 


that the panie a year ago did not close down, and it will 
soon be breaking all former records in its heavy output 
of limber and shingles. This mill is under the manage- 


men! of Senator J. R..O’Donell. 
Another industry, known as the Hoquiam Manufactur- 


ing ‘ompany, has bought a site and begun to erect build- 
ings in Hoquiam. George Huntly, at the head of the 
new company, operated a woodworking factory in Aber- 


deen some time ago. It is planned to erect a modern 
fact.ry building, equipped with the latest woodturning 
machinery for the manufacture of moldings, doors, win- 
dows ete. About 150 men will be given employment on 
the start. 

A’ the election of officers for the Sunset Shingle Com- 


' pany, held on ‘Tuesday, the following officers were 


elected: 


Trustees, Thomas Conner, H. B. Marcy, J. J. 
Lad v.. 


George Everett and W. H. Bush; president, 
horas Connor; vice president, J. J. Ladley; secretary, 


W. |'. Bush; treasurer, George Everett. 

Pins for a portable mill to cut from 12,000 to 15,000 
feet of lumber a day are being prepared by W. Lanning, 
of Aberdeen. The site of the mill is at Roosevelt beach, 


and (he men are now at work on the location for the 
mil!. They plan: to have their little mill running in 
aboul eight weeks. 

d Brisco Logging Company has begun operation 
alt.’ a shutdown of several weeks, caused by cold 
Wea ler and damage resulting from the freeze up. 

the last meeting of the county commissioners the 
cou iy’s exhibit at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 


Was discussed, and it was practically decided to display 
an immense tree, probably in Dome C Circle, a short 
dis'nee from the Chehalis county building site. The 


tree was bought by the O. P. Burrows Logging Company, 
of lioquiam, and it is the understanding that it will be 
used at the Seattle fair as a timber exhibit from 
Chehalis county. The tree is one of immense propor- 
Hons, 14 feet 6 inches through the butt. It will be 
reduced to a hight of 75 feet and planted in the circle. 

Complete reorganization of the Boeing-McCrimmon 


Logeing Company has been effected. Its interests will 
be .erged into a holding corporation to be known as the 
Greenwood Logging Company, articles of incorporation 
for which shortly will be filed. Plans are being prepared 
to begin preparations for the extensive logging of the 


ar 


Tuo tracts of timber held by the Boeings along the 
Wis ‘kah river. The new company will build a large 
mul at Aberdeen, These plans have been contemplated 
for 2 long time. Their completion hinged on the pur- 
chase from Congressman Fordney and his Michigan asso- 
zante of three sections of timber lands on the west 
ranch of the Wishkah. The Boeing interests have a 
total of twelve sections of land, estimated cruise about 
+12 :000,000 feet of timber. This timber is regarded as 
the most valuable in the county. A logging railroad and 
extensive camps will be built. 

1 Polson Bros. Logging Company, one of the largest 
Hee ne enterprises in the west, with one possible excep- 
‘on the largest in the world, broke all records for log- 
Sing during 1908 when 130,000,000 feet of logs were 


put in the water and delivered to the various mills on 
€ harbor, 


George H. Emerson, of Hoquiam, will deliver an ad- 
dress on tariff revision and its effect on the lumber 
industry at the Spokane annual convention of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society. 


- Shipping News. 


The steamers Lindauer and Hornet docked at the North- 
western Lumber Company’s mill January 22, for a return 
cargo of lumber for San Francisco. 

The Spanish steamer Jupiter was towed to the lower har- 
bor last night and will put to sea at once. It carries a 
cargo of 3,800,000 feet of lumber taken on at the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Company’s and the Slade mills for Sydney, 
Australia. 

January 23 the schooner Maweena was towed to the Aber- 
es Lumber & Shingle Company’s mill for a cargo for San 

edro. 

The steamer Aurelia, which left this port January 23 with 
a full lumber cargo, arrived at San Francisco minus her 
deckload. The Avwurelia struck heavily on the Eureka bar 
and was compelled to throw part of its cargo overboard. 

The steamer Norwood finished loading a cargo of 650,000 
feet of lumber and sailed from the Slade mill for San Pedro. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 29.—Despite the fact that 
the lumber market was in bad shape last year the record 
of 1908 in cargo trade is considered fairly good. Ship- 
ments of lumber to foreign ports last year amount to 
a total of 9,178,744 feet. 

Logging camps along the Bellingham Bay & British 
Columbia railroad are resuming operations. Thirty car- 
loads of logs are shipped to this city daily and within 
ten days it is expected that the shipments will be in- 
creased to forty-five carloads. Prices of logs have ad- 
vanced $1.50 a thousand feet during the last six weeks 
and this is a signal for renewed activity among the 
logging companies. Plans are under way for the estab- 
lishment of several new camps early next spring. 

Reports from the various mills of the city on the sub- 
ject of lumber conditions are: 

Morrison Mill Company—-Many orders are booked for lum- 


ber, shingles and boxes. All departments are running daily 
on full time. 

Whatcom Falls Mill Company—Ali departments of the 
company’s plant are in operation. Demand and price re- 
ported improving. 

Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company—Export mill de- 
partment running on full time. No definite announcement 
= to plans for rebuilding the plant recently destroyed by 

re. 

Larson Lumber Company—Entire plant, lumber and shin- 
gle departments, are in operation. General demand for lum- 
ber is good. 

Kk. K. Wood Lumber Company—Prices are firm. Mill run- 
ues  oeaeda with plenty of domestic and foreign orders 
00Ked, 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 28.—Betterment in trade con- 
ditions is recognized both in rail and cargo business, 
shippers being apparently satisfied with the volume if 
not the prices received, though even prices have started 
to take on an upward tendency. The climatic transition 
from rigorous eastern winter weather back again to 
Puget sound’s normal temperature has caused the snow 
to disappear from logging works, resulting in prepara- 
tions to resume operations at a number of camps in 
Snohomish county. 

William M. Bonner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company’s mill, reports an improvement in 
business during the week. ‘‘ Rail trade,’’ states Man- 
ager Bonner, ‘‘ has taken a turn for the better and cargo 
business is picking up; also prices are improving to some 
extent.’’ 

The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company has installed a 
fine new Wickes Bros.’ gang saw, which is accomplishing 
good work. 

Monday the big plant of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Com- 
pany will resume full blast after «a considerable period 
spent in improving the mill and its equipment. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company has secured a spur 
track from the Great Northern. The company now has 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific spurs and the 
location on Snohomish river gives an outlet for cargo 
business, which the concern has entered. 

January shipping figures show: Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Company, steamer Sverre, 315,000 feet of ties for 
South America; steamer Nebraska, 1,800,000 feet of ties 
for Mexico; ship Hovding, 1,407,276 feet of lumber for 
Delagoa bay, South Africa; steamer Tremont, 190,000 
feet of timbers for England, via New York; steamer 
Watson, 700,000 feet of lath for San Francisco, Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber Company, steamer Riverside, 900,000 
feet for San Pedro; schooner Minnie A. Chase, full cargo 
for Mexico; steamer Falcon, 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
for San Francisco. Mukilteo Lumber Company, bark 
Sardhana, 1,000,000 feet for Sydney, Australia; schooner 
Borealis, 900,000 feet for Hawaii; schooner C. E. Falk, 
400,000 feet for San Pedro; steamer R. D. Inman, 900,- 
000 feet for San Francisco; steamer Tremont, 150,000 
feet for the United Kingdom. Canyon Lumber Company, 
bark Ricart de Soler, 2,500,000 feet for Valparaiso. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 30.—The weather conditions 
are much improved and all mills are running or are 
practically ready to start. A number of the mills in this 
immediate vicinity which have been closed ‘down for 
several months will start the first of next week. Among 
these are the Salzer Valley Lumber Company, the Lin- 
coln Creek Lumber Company and the Chehalis. River 
Lumber Company. ‘These concerns have had men at 
work for several weeks preparing camps, getting ma- 
chinery, railroads etc. in shape to start and are now 
all ready to go to work. 

The railroads in the various logging districts tributary 
to Grays harbor and Willapa harbor have suffered greatly 
from land slides and blockades during the last three 
weeks but are now all in running order. Logging has 
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Clear Lake 
Lumber Company 


MIXED CARS RED CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
SIDING 
FINISH 

High Grade Fir 


MILL AND OFFICE 


Clear Lake, Wash. 














WILL MAKE LOW PRICES ON 


Western Pine 


We wish to move the following : 


6 Cars, 8” No. 2 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
° __ . 10 to20 “ 
“ Ixi2 No. 2 Com. S2S,12t0 16 “ 
“ i “ “ 18 feet. 
8” No. 3 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
4” B. and Better Bevel Siding. 
6” a it ae Ld 
4” C. Bevel Siding. 
6” “ it 
Can furnish good assortment of yard stock all 


WESTERN PINE, good grades and good mill 
work. 


We want your inquiries. 


Wm. Musser Lumber & Mfg. Co, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








———— | 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


CALIFORNIA WHITE 
AND SUGAR PINE. 


REDWOOD LUMBER & SHINGLES 
MONTANA AND WESTERN PINE 


FIR AND SPRUCE OUR SPECIALTY. 
FACTORY LUMBER. 


Get Our Prices. 











W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO 
GENERAL OFFICES p 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 








from which is pro- 
duced our superior 


Fir, Cedar «« Spruce 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Car and Cargo Shippers 


Nelson Lumber Company 


862-3-4 Empire Building, 
Mills at Tacoma, Washington. SEATTLE, U. 8S. a] 
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By this process the lumber is subjected to a 
bath of superheated steam blown directly into 
the kiln. Strength of the lumber is improv- 
ed rather than injured as by other methods. 


We Dry Our Common Grades 


R NEW PROCESS 
DRY KILN 


Is Now in Operation. 








MYERS LUMBER COMPANY 


WE SHIP DRY 
BOARDS, DIMENSION 
JOISTS AND PLANK 
Not Subject to Shrinkage After Using. 


SOUTH PRAIRIE, WASH. 

















Washington Fir, Cedar and Spruce, 


Complete stnck of above for Coast shipment or from our 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPO'LIS, * 


California Redwood, 
Red Cedar Shingles, 


MINNESOTA. 











WMS PORTLAND, OREGON. “ay 











FIR TIMBER 


. Fir Car Material, Bridge Material, Ry. Ties, 


Chas. R. McCormick 8&2 Co. 


and all other Pacific Coast Products; all kinds 
FIR PILING AND CEDAR POLES. 


Car and Cargo Shippers. We use Telecode. 
For prompt Shipment, write 





ERNEST H. MEYER, Manager. 
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WHY NOT 


Send Your Inquiries to 


| J.$. Hamilton Lumber Co. 





521 Beck Bui'ding 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Car Material, Ry. Ties, Bridge Stringers 
CEDAR LARCH 
UCE HEMLOCK 
LATH SHINGLES 


been resumed and the normal supply of logs is now 
available. 

A timber deal of enormous proportions was closed only 
a short time ago when the Portland Lumber Com- 
pany bought a tract of fine timber on Grays river. 
The consideration was $900,000 and while the price was 
high it was not exorbitant for the quality of the timber 
is excellent. The company buying the timber will log 
the property as it has boats, logging equipment and rail- 


road supplies. 
mills. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company has started its 
mill. on a 10-hour schedule and will continue on this 
for the balance of the year. It recently has added to its 
logging equipment, so will be in a position to take good 
care of its customers’ during the year. It also has added 
a power rip saw to the mill plant and has a large band 
resaw on the way. 


It is going to use the timber in its own 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 30.—Preparations have been 
completed for the entertainment of the lumbermen at 
Spokane next week—‘‘Lumber week’’ in the Pacific 
northwest. An unusual attendance is expected from the 
five states covered by the organizations of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ and the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Associations. 
Lumbermen generally report good business, with a 
steady increase_in orders. From present indications 
spring will open with a brisk increase in building. 
Timber tests are to be made on all standing timber 
in the Inland Empire under supervision of the University 
of Idaho at Moscow. C. N. Little, professor in civil 
engineering, has sent the following letter to R. A. Kel- 
logg, secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association: 
I lately made application to some of the leading lumber- 
men of Spokane for coéperation in the work of testing the 
timber of the Inland Empire. You are doubtless familiar 
with the arrangement under which timber is tested on the 
Pacific coast. ‘The universities of California, Washington 
and Oregon furnish the apparatus necessary to make the 
tests. The lumber companies furnish the timber on which 
the tests are made and the Forest Service furnish the men 
to do the work. 
The University of Idaho bought last year a 200,000-pound 
testing machine with beam extension, which is a duplicate 
of the machines at Burkley, Seattle and Eugene. I have 
also an arrangement with the Forest Service to send an 
agent to Moscow to make tests for a portion of each year. 
This year he will be with us a part of April. The Forest 
Service has also agreed to publish the results of these in- 
vestigations. 
I hope that the timber companies of this region will be 
willing to enter into an arrangement to furnish the necessary 
timber for testing, since they are thoroughly interested in 
establishing a good knowledge of the physical properties of 
these timbers. 
The receipt of orders for fiften carloads of packing 
boxes by the Colby, Coryell & Howe Lumber Company 
has stimulated manufacture in the Lewiston country. 
Demand in the east for boxes has stirred lumbermen to 
great activity. The Rawson Lumber Company at 
Kamiah was one of the first mills to be equipped with 
box making machinery. Since Idaho boxes have been 
on the eastern market the demand has continued until 
several mills have been equipped. A number of ship- 
ments have been made from mills in the Lewiston coun- 
try during the last three months and an order placed for 
fifteen carloads as soon as the mills can turn out the 
boxes. The prices are unusually satisfactory and many 
mill operators will seek orders for boxes in preference 
to finished lumber. In addition to the eastern demand 
for boxes the mill operators expect a large local trade 
for fruit boxes, which have been shipped there from out- 
side points. 

The Couer d’Alene Lumber Company, which closed 
down about two weeks ago, has begun extensive improve- 
ments on its plant. A dry kiln with four compartments 
will be constructed. It will be 40x160 feet and will dry 
50,000 feet of lumber a day. ‘T'wo warehouses, covering 
nearly two lots, will be built near the Northern Pacific 
depot. One will be used for storing hay and grain and 
the others for doors and sash. A large retail lumber 
shed, an office building and other improvements witt be 
made to allow the planer to resume within two weeks 
and the saw mill by March 1. 

Kennedy Bros., of Rib Lake, Wis., who have a branch 
office in Spokane, are putting in a timber chute a mile 
and a half in length on their claims, formerly known 
as the E. M. Cyr place, on the North fork of the Coeur 
d’Alene, thirteen miles from Enaville, Ida. Upon the 
completion of the chute they will put in a 3,000-foot 
boom, and they plan to build a saw mill of a capacity 
of 40,000 feet a day. They recently bought 200 acres of 
stumpage from the government, paying $4 an acre. One 
of their purchases included 3,000,000 feet of pine. 

Through the breaking of a log boom at Ahsahka, Ida., 
300,000 feet of logs were set afloat in the Clearwater, 
or have been caught in eddies or hurled on the bank 
along the stream. The logs are the property of Carl 
Thompson, owner of a lumber mill at Ahsahka, who 
has suffered a similar loss for two or three seasons, Last 
March Mr. Thompson lost a large number of logs when 
his boom on the North fork was carried away. Most of 
the logs were caught*and delivered to the Lewistown 
Lumber Company. 

The White Pine Lumber Company’s ferry boat, five 
miles above Peck, Ida., was broken loose by the high 
water on the Clearwater river and floated down to Peck, 
where it was caught and made fast. 

Two carloads of machinery for the M. D. Wright saw 
mill at Hayden lake arrived this week. A large crew 
of men is installing machinery at the Hayden lake plant, 
which will open for the season’s run as soon as it is in 
position. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan, 30.—Judging from the num- 
ber of inquiries received this week the market shows 











While the amount shipped will not 


some improvement. 


FINE WEATHER STIMULATES MANUFACTURE. - 


Timber Tests To Be Made—Treaty With Canada Disposing of the Milk River Controversy 
Concluded—Improvements In All Directions. 








much exceed that shipped last week, it is the genera 
feeling that a decided improvement in market condition 
is close at hand and that during the next sixty days : 
considerable amount of lumber will be moved fro: 
this district at prices somewhat advanced. The recen 
thaw caused logging operations to be nearly suspended 
but the latter part of this week the weather has bee) 
much colder with flurries of snow, which has made i 
possible to operate ice roads with satisfactory results 
All available teams are pressed into service on sleig 
hauls and if the present weather continues many millio 
feet will be banked during the next thirty days. 

Articles organizing the Dayton Lumber Company hay 
been filed. The principal place of business is to be a 
Dayton, Mont., located on the border of the Flathea 
Indian reservation, about forty miles south of Kali 
pell. The capital stock is $10,000, divided into 10) 
shares. 

H. G. Miller, president of the Kalispell Lumber Con 
pany, left Wednesday for St. Paul, Minn., to atten: 
a hearing before Special Examiner MacCormick in whic): 
the Kalispell Lumber Company, on behalf of itself a: 
other lumber shippers and manufacturers of the Flat 
head valley, have entered protest against the rates on 
lumber fixed by the railroad companies to points outsid 
of Montana. The present rates from local shipping 
points to all stations beyond the Montana border, espe- 
cially in North Dakota, are the same from Kalispell and 
Spokane and the local shippers believe they are entitled 
to a lower rate for the much shorter haul. The hea 
ing is to be held February 3 and many lumbermen from 
that district will leave tenight for St. Paul to be present 
at the hearing, including B. J. Boorman, president of 
the Boorman Lumber Company; A. G. Naundorff, secre 
tary of the Eureka Lumber Company; A. L. Jordan, 
of the Columbia I’alls Lumber Company. Others, includ- 
ing C. A. Weil, D. B. Barber and C, L. Dobner, who are 
now in the east, will arrange to be in St. Paul in time 
for the hearing. 

According to a message which Governor Norris sent 
to the legislature today the state will receive this year 
from the national forest reserves located within its 
boundaries over $60,000, the money to be for the schools 
and the roads. It is the duty of the assembly to make 
the distribution among the counties. 

The Dawson Lumber Company, of Libby, Mont., held 
its annual meeting last week and elected the following 
officers: President, A. H. Burns; vice president, C. |. 
O’Neil; secretary and treasurer, E. W. Doe; directors, 
A. H. Burns, C. I. O’Neil, E. W. Doe, James Byrne and 
James Hurley. 

Since the weather has been favorable for good sleigh- 
ing the Kalispell Lumber Company is receiving at its 
Kalispell planing mill and factory 100,000 feet of lumber 
a day from outside mills. As the lumber is received mill 
run it has been necessary to operate its plant niglits 
during the rush in order to put the lumber over the trim- 
mer for the purpose of having it properly graded before 
being piled in the yard. Its mill No. 2, at Athens, 
Mont., is sawing and the product is brought to its 
Kalispell plant by rail, a distance of twenty miles. 

The terms of the treaty with Canada concerning the 
use of the waters of the Milk river have been disclosed. 
While the bill has not yet passed the senate it is now 
known, through a letter from Senator Dixson, that each 
government has agreed to take half the waters of the 
Milk and St. Marys rivers. Thus this question, which 
has held back the work of the reclamation service in 
northern Montana for years, has been definitely settled 
and now work can go ahead with the definite knowlege 
of just how much water will be available for filling the 
big canals that have been planned to make the desert 
bloom as a rose. Some of the finest land in Montana is 

to be tapped by this canal and by its completion will 
induce many settlers to that territory, which is now used 
for grazing purposes. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., Jan, 28.—The Sandpoint Lumber & 
Pole Company continues its logging operations at Culver 
Spur, Ida., where a large crew of men are empl ved. 
The mill is kept in operation turning out 40,000 feet 
of lumber daily, H. H. Denison reports a large incrase 
in the number of inquiries and the number of order» Te 
ceived for the output. Especially is the demand for 
cedar products growing with the approach of sp:ing: 
The inquiries indicate that there will be much buil:ling 
of telegraph and telephone lines during the coming 
year. R, G. Jones, secretary of the company, annownces 
that the company will log 5,000,000 feet of Idaho white 
pine during the winter and the mill will be kept ™ 
operation continuously during the coming season. 

All the camps of the Humbird Lumber Compaty 
which were established early in the fall are in full o)eT® 
tion. Besides the three old camps which have been e:tab- 
lished for several years there are five other cams 
which jobbers are operating under contracts for the 
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company. The principal jobbers are Martin Piatt and 
\lee Graves, each with camps on Sand creek; Burrell & 
l'eckman, Ben Thompson and Anton Peterson, each 
\ th camps of their own on Pack river. Over 300 men 
are employed in the various camps of the company and it 
is expected that 40,000,000 feet will be logged during the 
s  ason, 

I'he White Pine Lumber Company’s operation near 
(.anite, Ida., is engaged in transporting its logs to the 
n ll! and completing the ‘logging operations which had 
Five million feet will be at the 
m (| when the sawing season open, in the spring. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


Foreign Market Shows Improvement—Railways Are 
Buying Ties—Logging Camps Operating 
in Small Way. 








ORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—The mills throughout this 
district have nearly all resumed operations. Several 
will start next Monday. Among these will be the plant 
oi the Silverton Lumber Company at Silverton, Ore., 
wich has been idle since last fall. This company will 
bexin eutting on a 4,500,000 feet order placed by Dant 
& Russell, wholesale dealers of this city. Local business 
is beginning to pick up rapidly. It has been at a 
stundstill for nearly a month because of inclement 
weather that put a stop to building operations. Per- 
miis for new structures are now being taken out in large 
numbers every day. 

(he foreign market appears to have taken a new lease 
on life. During the last few days several transactions of 


maynitude have come to light and foreign shipments of 
lunber from this port and Columbia river will be heavy 
for several weeks, even though no new deals might be 
closed in the near future. Several large shipments will 
go to Eurepe and there are four steamers in the harbor 
now under charter to carry away 15,000,000 feet of ports 


across the Pacific. One of the cargoes goes to New Zea- 
land, another to Shanghai, one to Australia and the other 
to Manila and Singapore. 

Nrnest H. Meyer, local representative for Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., of San Francisco, reports that his 
firm has placed a large amount of business with mills 
throughout the Pacific northwest during the last two 
weeks. Mr, Meyer returned this week from a trip to 
Grays harbor, Willapa harbor, Centralia and Tacoma and 
leaves next week for Seattle, Bellingham and Everett on 
a purchasing tour. Among other orders placed was one 
for »,000,000 feet of timbers to be shipped within thirty 
days to Duluth, Minn., and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
These timbers are for shipbuilding and wharf construc- 
tion. 

A yood deal of tie business has been placed recently in 
this locality. Thomas Tipton, purchasing agent for the 
Denver & Rio Grande, who was here a few days ago, 
placed orders for approximately 10,000,000 feet. The 
Southern Pacifie is buying a few, although it is given 
out that it is not yet buying in quantities worthy of 
mention, It is understood that the order for ties for 
the |’anama canal, for which bids were invited a short 
While ago, went to New York parties and will be fur- 
nishe| in eypress. The order called for about 9,000,000 
feet. 

The shingle business is improving somewhat, there 
bein a much more active demand than a month ago. 
Prices are expected to stiffen a little on the first of the 
month, some believing that an advance of 15 cents a 
thousand will be declared. The mills in this vicinity 
have resumed operations and it is said the outlook is 
promising. The shingle market, both local and otherwise, 
has |en demoralized for several months. 

Th: logging camps along the Columbia river are 
Oper: ing in a small way. Some of the camps will re- 
main closed until spring. Logs are firm at from $7 to 


$10, ut it is said the demand has not been exceedingly 
brisk of late. A slight advance in values will probably 
follow the advent of spring. 

A. B. Seott, seeretary and treasurer of the Patterson 
Lum!ecr Company, which has a mill at Rainier, reports 
havin booked some large orders for California. The 
a iard-Seott Lumber Company, in which Mr. Scott is 
also 


uterested, sold 2,000,000 feet of railroad ties to 
the | enver & Rio Grande this week. 

The University Lumber & Shingle Company has re- 
Sume | operations after a shutdown for a general over- 
hauling of the plant. The mill is located on the penin- 
sula. Manager Kroenert says the volume of business 
rs shingles has shown a marked improvement the last 
CW uays, 

Th Paeifie Lumber & Manufacturing Company will 


have its second cargo of hardwood from Japan here in 
abou: two months. It is now being placed on board the 
_ \ steamer Hazel Dollar. The mill in North Port- 
and 


id is being operated with flattering success. 

lie Row River Lumber Company, of Cottage Grove, 
has hought the J. H. Chambers saw mill at Alea and is 
removing it to a location on Row river and the Oregon & 
Southcastern railroad. The company will make a spe- 
Cialty of car material. The plant will begin operations 
about April 1. The company is composed of Albert 
Stocks, manager; W. T. Hankins, secretary and treas- 
urer; ©. A, Harlow and Joseph Stocks. 

Albert Halstead, of Fox, has purchased the Beech 
Creek saw mill near that place and will cater to the local 
trade. For several years Mr. Halstead was connected 
With the Forest Service. 

A complete blower system has been installed at the 
gd of the North Powder planing mill, at North Pow- 

, Ore, 


The Dalton & Peters saw mill on Clover creek, near 


North Powder, is being operated by the Dalton brothers, 
Mr. Peters having sold his interest. 

The Brookmayer saw mill at Spores Siding, on the 
Wendling branch, is about to resume operations after a 
long shutdown. 

The Occidental Lumber Company, of Corvallis, is 
making a number of improvements. A new No. 94 Ber- 
lin planer and a rapid flooring machine have been in- 
stalled. Two yarders and a road machine have also been 
added to the camp equipment. 

O’Leen Bros., of Deer Island, are installing a 20,000 
capacity saw mill in their timber about three miles from 
the Northern Pacific railroad, near Goble. 

The Deep River Logging Company, Deep River, Wash., 
is driving a tunnel 16x21 a distance of about 700 feet 
through the divide between Deep river and Salmon creek, 
thereby avoiding the heavy grades that now have to be 
contended with. The W. W. Johnson Lumber Company, 
of this city, utilize a tunnel at Westport, Ore., in order 
to secure a grade permitting the operation of its logging 
railroad. 

It was reported here today that John Patterson, who 
recently disposed of his interest in the Patterson Lumber 
Company with a mill at Rainier, Ore., has purchased an 
interest in the Oregon & Kansas mill at Rainier. 

Messrs. Ward and Beck have bought 20,000,000 feet 
of timber from the W. W. Johnson Lumber Company, of 
this city, the timber being located two miles above 
Rainier. 

From Elgin, Ore., comes the report that by a merger 
there of the Hackett Lumber Company, the Star planing 
mill and J. L. Overton, a strong company has been in- 
corporated under the name of the Hackett Lumber Com- 
pany, capitalized at $50,000. The new company con- 
trols about 40,000,000 feet of fine timber, mostly yellow 
pine, the large plant of the Star planing mill and several 
well equipped saw mills. The office will be located at 
Elgin. J. L. Overton is president and N. A. Hackett is 
general manager. They are stockholders with C. Garnett 
and C. Reiber. 

The Palmer Lumber Company, of La Grande, Ore., has 
purchased the Wallowa and Union counties holdings of 
the Crosset Lumber Company, of Iowa. ~The deal in- 
volves 50,000 acres and the price is reported to be 
$700,000. The land lies adjacent to the Wallowa river, 
between its junction with the Grande Ronde, and extend- 
ing east of Minum river. The transaction is reported 
as being a preliminary move on the part of the Palmer 
Lumber Company to sell its entire holdings of more than 
100,000 acres to a Chicago syndicate. In addition to the 
timber lands owned by the Palmer Lumber Company it 
operates a saw mill at La Grande with a capacity of 
300,000 feet. The Palmer company is operating a log- 
ging camp near Elgin, Ore. 

Preparations for the annual banquet of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in this 

city on Saturday, February 20, are now well under way. 
A committee for that purpose was appointed at the 
January meeting of the association. The banquet will be 
held at the Commercial Club and the object is to exclude 
all shop talk for the evening. Good fellowship will be 
the slogan. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


New Domestic List on Coastwise Fir Cargoes 
Adapted to Present Conditions—New 
Saw Mill Erected. 





San Francisco, CAu., Jan. 29.—The new domestic list 
No. 5 on coastwise fir cargoes is about ready for use 
and it is well adapted to the present conditions. Arrivals 
of lumber from the north have not been moderate dur- 
ing the last week but dealers are still somewhat afraid 
that too much will come in for the yards to absorb just 
now. However, the building situation will revive as soon 
as there is a little more dry weather and-the lumber 
yards yards will soon find it necessary to replenish their 
stocks in various lines. 

Steamer freights have been holding pretty firm at 

$3.75 from Puget sound or Columbia river to San Fran- 
cisco and $4.75 to southern California. Unless there is 
a reduction of the tariff on lumber prices will probably 
improve after a few weeks. The railroads of the Coast 
will require great quantities of lumber and ties this 
year. 
“ The report is again current that the Pacific Lumber 
Company has decided to close contracts for the construc- 
tion of a new redwood saw mill at Scotia at a cost of 
possibly $200,000 and that a large force of men will be 
employed on preparing the site and construction. It 
will be necessary to double the area of the present log 
pond to supply both mills. 

H. B. Muir and Fred Steel, of the Irvine & Muir 
Lumber Company, have been in the city to select machin- 
ery for the mill which they have been constructing on the 
Noyo river. The plant will be completed after the rainy 
season is at an end. 

Newell & McIntyre, who are erecting a saw mill at 
Alton, Cal., have awarded the Eureka. Foundry Com- 
pany the contract for installing the machinery. 

A bill has been introduced in the California legislature 
providing for an issue of $9,000,000 worth of-bonds for 
the improvement of San Francisco harbor. The money 
realized from the sale of the securities is to be expended 
on the construction of a modern waterfront, including a 
belt line railroad, sea wall extension and the construc- 
tion of wharves suitable for the handling of lumber 
and other commodities shipped by sea. 

Advices from Red Bluff say that some changes are 
being considered by the management of the Diamond 
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We Ship Promptly 


FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G, FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lbr. Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
E. G. GRIGGS, President. 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y. and Treas, 


—f 
The Hill Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
EVERYTHING IN 


COAST PRODUCTS 


We especially want to move 
Fir Dimension and Timbers 
and Red Cedar Shingles. 



































OFFICES: 
MINNEAPOLIS, 845-7 Security Bank Bidg. 


OMAHA, 592 Brandles Bidg. 
CHICAGO, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


DENVER, Rocky Mountain Timber Co. 








Are two of the satisfactory 
things you get when you or- 
der of us 


FIR CAR MATERIAL, 
FIR TIMBERS, YARD 
STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We own and operate the following mills: 


KAPOWSIN LUMBER Co., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL CoMPANY, Adna. 

NortTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tacoma. 


Foster Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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Day-Luellwitz 
Lumber Company 


WESTERN 
WHITE PINE 








Straight or Mixed 
Cars. 


Send as your Inquiries. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Match Company in connection with its saw mills. 
intendent Thatcher is to take charge of the plant at Stir- 
ling and Jack Cusick, the new superintendent is at the 
Lyonsville plant with Manager A. L. Brown looking 
over the situation. 
at the mill. 
Perage and water systems. 
extended into the mountains north of Lyonsville.. The 
Diamond Match Company operated its new veneering 
plant at Chico five months during 1908. It is a decided 
success on veneer boxes. 
is concerned its operations were preliminary and ex- 
perimental. 
sycamore, wood grown at an elevation of 4,500 feet, 
which may be useful to furniture manufacturers. The 
equipment includes a 56-inch and a 100-inch lathe and 
dryer. 
factory will resume operations April 1. 
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EXTRA CLEARS § Brand Clears are the Best 
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Shingles are Good; some 
are Better; but Buckeye 








R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 
Distributers of 
HIGH-CLASS PACIFIC COAST 
SHINGLES AND LUMBER. 








[TeELEcopE UsED. | SEATTLE, - WASHINGTON. 








For immediate Shipment: 
Air Dried Red Cedar Lumber 


Consisting of wide 1”, 14", 
14" &2”. Writefor Prices. 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Hit | 
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—— The Way We Make —— 


Red Cedar Shingles 


has everything to do with their wear- 
ing qualities. Ours have been tested 
in all sorts of climates and weather 
conditions, hence we do not hesitate 
to recommend them. Try 


Black Gross Brand of extras and clears 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, we carry a large stock at our La Crosse 
storage sheds and Minnesota transfer from which 
we fill rush orders. Wire your orders at our expense. 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


Ballard Station, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Fir and Cedar Lumber—————Cedar Shingles 


Prompt shipments and sati 
grades are an easy matter for us— 
try us on 


Fir Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 
Our prices are interesting 


A. P. Henderson Lumber Zo, 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 


Seattle, Wash. 


We use 
Telecode. 


Super- 


Many improvements are under way 
A model town is being laid out with sew- 
Logging railroads are to be 


So far as the furniture trade 


It has been working up some walnut and 


Additional machinery is being installed and the 





CHICAGO WHOLESALE DEALERS’ DIRECTORS 


MEET. 
At a meeting of the directors of the Chicago Whole- 


sale Lumber Dealers’ Association January 26, held for 
the purpose of electing officers and appointing commit 
tees of the association for the ensuing year, the follow 





GEORGE D. GRIFFITH: 


President Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


ing directors were present: George T. Mickle, George 
D. Griffith, W. A. Herbert, T. A. Estabrook and P. 38. 
Fletcher. 

The first busines to come before the meeting was the 
election of officers. Having in view the fact that the 
chief executive of its association should be a man of 
long and broad experience and of proven executive 
ability, the board of directors probably could not have 
made a wiser selection than George D. Griffith, of 
George D. Griffith & Co., with offices in the Monadnock 
block, Chieago. 

After the election the officers took their offices, and 
with the approval of the directors the president ap 
pointed the following committees for the coming year: 

TRADE RELATIONS. 

G. J. Pope, chairman; George T. Mickle, George Robson, 

W. A. Herbert, Charles O. Westcott. 


CREDITS. 
F. B. Stone, chairman; A. D. Gillis, J. M. Schultz. 


RAILROADS. 
Griffith Deeves, chairman; A. C. List, F. Anguera. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
Fletcher, T. 8. 


J. A. Nourse, chairman; P. 8S. Estabrook, 


Mark Porter, A. H. Ruth. 





GEORGE T. MICKLE ; 
Vice President Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Griffith’s career in the lumber business dates 
from 1881, although prior to that date he had started 
to learn the lumber business, serving as office boy, 











inspector and in other capacities in the, office and in 


the woods. Twenty-eight years ago he became con- 
nected with T. H. Sheppard & Co., large dealers in 
white pine, specializing in white pine uppers and good 
thick lumber. Mr. Griffith remained with this com- 
pany for eleven years, and this close association with 
Mr. Sheppard, a veteran lumberman, probably gave 
him his best experience. After the death of Mr. Shep 
pard, in 1893, the business was closed out by Mr. Grif 
fith and Charles P. Miller, and Mr. Griffith then went 
to Athens, Wis., where he had charge of the business 
of Reitbrook & Halsey. This company then handled 
white pine, but in two years white pine was abandoned 
and Mr. Griffith, with I. R. Krum, formed a partner 
ship under the name of Krum, Griffith & Co., at Chi 
cago. The business of this company continued unde: 
this name until January last year, when Mr. Krun 
died, and the company has since been known as Georg: 
D. Griffith & Co. Under the direction of Mr. Griffit! 
this company handles from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 fee 
of lumber annually, consisting of white pine and hem 
lock, 

Mr. Griffith has been closely connected with the asso 
ciation since its incipiency and is amply able to cop: 
with any problems that may confront the associatio: 
from time to time. Both Mr. Griffith and the associ 
ation are to be congratulated on the choice of th 
board of directors, 

In the election of George T. Mickle, of The Georg 
T. Mickle Lumber Company, vice president, the ass 
ciation is assured of the services of a lumberman o 
wide experience. 

George T. Mickel first entered the lumber busines 
in 1892, as bookkeeper for the E. R. Darlington Lun 
ber Company, of St. Louis, and remained with tha 
firm until 1896 when he entered the employ, as sale: 
man, of the Big Four Lumber Company, now out « 
business. In 1898, with Tom A. Moore, formerly « 
St. Louis and now of T. A. Moore & Co., Railwa 
Exchange building, Chicago, he organized the Mickl, 
Moore Lumber Company of St. Louis, wholesale dea 
er in yellow pine. In 1900, with the assistance « 
M. L. Fleishel and E. H. Pollock, he organized thi 
Colonial Lumber & Timber Company. He sold his 
interest in this concern in 1903 and organized the 
George T. Mickle Lumber Company, of which he 
now president. He is president also of the Glenwoo:| 


Lumber Company, Glenwood, Ark., and of the Berwyn 
Lumber & Coal Company, Berwyn, Il. 

In furtherance of the good work already done, the 
secretary and 


directors selected as treasurer E, 





E. A. THORNTON ; 
Secretary and Treasurer Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


Thornton, of the FE. A. Thornton Lumber Company, 
Chicago, wholesale lumber dealer. 

Mr. Thornton has been identified with the lumler 
trade of Chicago since 1892, when he started the C 
tral Lumber Company, a retail concern. He was 
afterward connected with the C. H. Mears Lumber 
Company, leaving that concern in 1901. He then 
formed a partnership with C. M. Smalley and rey 
sented the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of %t. 
Louis, in this market. In 1903 he started a commi 
sion brokerage business in his own name. The E. 
Thornton Lumber Company was organized in Febru: 
1907. It confines its attention largely to handling 
northern woods, box shooks principally, buying | /i¢ 
output of factories in the north which are handied 
through their Chicago office. 
each year from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet figu:ed 
on the board measure basis. 


L > 
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VISITORS ON THE CHICAGO TRADE. 


Among the out of town lumbermen who were visi: °TS 


= 


on the Chieago trade during the last week are the fol 
ing: 


George McCorkle, Champion Lumber Company, Orvis: 


burg, Miss. 


E. E. Finney, Upham Manufacturing Company, Ma: sb- 


field, Wis. 


B. F. MeMillan, B. F. MeMillan & Bro., MeMi! 1, 


Wis. 
J. H. Hinton, Lumberton, Miss. 


Harry Schwartz, St. Louis Lumber Company, %t- 


Louis, Mo. 
Otis A. Felger, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell 


The company hanc'es 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


—_——eeeeeey 


rhe Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Incorporated, 
h: s announced the removal of its oflices January 1, 1909, 
tv 1019-1021 White building, Seattle, Wash. 

J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 
pi uy, Wholesale lumber dealer, Chicago, left a few days 
a; for Manistee and other Michigan points. 


. L. Willey, Chicago’s largest veneer manufacturer, 
re urned Thursday from a trip to his Memphis plant. 
M.. Willey reported everything in good shape at his 
»ithern office. 

. L, Robinson, timber and railroad supply sales agent 

the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
vi: ited Chicago the early part of this week, leaving 
\.dnesday for New York city. 

i. C. Robson, associated with the Chicago office of the 
'. H. Worcester Company, manufacturer of hemlock and 
celar products, attended the meeting of the Northwest- 
er!’ Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association at Milwaukee, 
Wis., this week. 


‘ark Richmond, of Park Richmond & Co., hardwood 
wnber dealers, with offices in the Monadnock block, is 
visiting in the south, reviewing conditions as they exist 
there. Mr, Richmond was expected back in Chicago the 
latier part of this week. 

(i. J. Pope, vice president of the D. 8. Pate Lumber 
Company, Fisher building, Chicago, returned last Sun- 
u) from a trip through Georgia and Mississippi and 
incidentally stopped off at New Orleans long enough to 
attend the Yellow Pine meeting. 

|. M. Broach, secretary and treasurer of the Meridian 
Lumber Company, Meridian, Miss., visited the Chicago 
trale this week. Mr. Broach reports that conditions in 
the vieinity of Meridian are improving gradually and 
that the manufacturers in that territory are looking 
for further expansion of trade in the spring. 


ve 


= 


Irvine MeCauley, dealer in cypress, with offices in the 
Fisher building, Chicago, has returned from a_ three 
weeks’ visit in the south. Mr. McCauley attended the 
Yellow Pine meeting at New Orleans and visited the 


plants of the Great Southern Lumber Company, at 
jovalusa, La., and the Finkbine Lumber Company, 
Wigyins, Miss, 


Alfred J. Cross, son of C, L. Cross, wholesale cypress 
lumber dealer, with offices in the Monadnock block, 
Chicago, suffered a relapse last week but is now prac- 


tically out of danger. Mr. Cross had. been ill for some 
time with typhoid fever and his relapse last week was 
unexpected as he was thought well on the road to re- 
covery. It is not expected that he will be up and around 


before February 15, when he will make a short visit to 
the south in the hope of recuperating. 

J. L.. Phillips, treasurer and general manager for the 
Diamond Lumber Company, Green Bay, Wis., was in 
Chicayo last week, after the Wisconsin Hardwood meet- 


ing ut Milwaukee. Mr. Phillips says the situation, on 
the \ hole, looks very good. No. 1 hemlock is in good 
shay, though lower grades drag heavily. Birch has ad- 
vaneod remarkably during the last two months and Mr. 
Phillips is willing to give part of the improvement to 
the birch advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Rn. M. Carrier, president, and Lewis Doster, seere- 


tar f the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the | nited States, were among the numerous visitors in 
Chiesvo connected with the hardwood branch of the 
lum!r industry. Mr, Carrier is of the Carrier Lumber & 


Mai faeturing Company, Sardis, Miss., while Mr. Dos 
ter’. headquarters are at Nashville. The offices of the 
asso iation probably will be moved, and while the new 
lo« m has not been announced it was stated from other 
Sour-cs than either of these discreet gentlemen that it 
probly would be Chicago. 


!'. P. Altman, sales manager for the American Lum- 
ber Company, with offices in the Manhattan building, 
Chicago, resigned his position with that concern Wednes- 
day. January 27, and is now associated with the Chicago 
ofti of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, St, Louis, 
M... of which the Chicago end of the business is in 
tharye of J. C. MeLachlin. Mr. Altman had been asso- 
Gia'cd with the American Lumber Company for about 
Min years and his change from northern pine and hem- 
lov to yellow pine came as a surprise to his many 
Tri nds in the white pine trade. 


rge E. Foster, of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Com- 
pars, Mellen, Wis., was in Chicago Monday of this 
We and complimented the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Wi a visit. The new hardwood flooring plant of the 
er-Latimer Lumber Company is now in readiness 

‘ operation and attention later will be given to many 
ideas embraced in its construction. Mr. Foster said 

* is a fair demand for northern hardwoods and hem- 
and that he and his associates are not inclined to 
lain at the outlook, which they consider very good. 


ee Ht. McCarthy, general manager of the Ruddock- 
pa ‘ans Cypress Company, New Orleans, La., visited the 
livago trade this week. Mr. McCarthy says that while 
the 'nerease has not been as great as was expected by 
Many, his company is receiving a fair share of the 
trade being placed and that business is opening up about 
> he had anticipated it would. The Ruddock-Orleans 
yiress Company now has two modern plants in opera- 
—_ at both of which a specialty is made of mixed car- 
cad orders, The company is also receiving a fair share 
he factory business, which it is well equipped to 
andle, 
It has been announced that C. W. Russell, assistant 
seneral manager of the Russell Wheel & Foundry Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., also has assumed the special man- 


tion, 


agement of the company’s logging machinery depart- 
ment. To him is due the design of the engines and de- 
tails of the logging machinery the company has made, 
the success of which is evidenced by the widespread com- 
mendation from those who have had an opportunity to 
demonstrate their efficiency. Mr. Russell has been con- 
nected with this company for more than twelve years 
and numbers his acquaintances among the logging oper- 
ators from coast to coast, having gained the confidence 
of thousands of the company’s customers. 


H. C. Dodge, who recently opened a branch office 
for the 8. A. Woods Machine Company, at New Orleans, 
La., called at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week on his way to his new headquarters, after hav- 
ing paid a visit to the main office at Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Dodge said that the demand for saw mill machinery 
is exceptionally good at this time and that some of the 
business is being received which was held up last year 
owing to the general demoralization of the lumber busi- 
ness. Heretofore the 8. A. Woods Machine Company 
has not made a special effort to secure business in the 
southwest because its established trade was about all it 
could supply with the facilities at its command, Lately 
the capacity of its shops has been increased and in the 
future this company will be a factor in supplying the 
demand for machinery in the southwest. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Howes are stopping at the 
Sheppeards hotel, Cairo, Egypt. Mr. Howes is identi- 
fied with the Howes Lumber Company, of Chicago. In 
a recent letter he gave the following outline of some of 
his experiences: 


The Maderia islands are very beautiful. The city of 
Funchal, with a population of 20,000, has a fine harbor and 
as soon as a vessel steams into the harbor the natives come 
alongside in small boats and fill the air with cries begging 
the passengers to throw coins overboard and let them dive 
for them. We were anchored about a mile and a quarter 
off shore. One fellow got on the Caronia and climbing to 
a life boat on the top deck dived off. 

The land rises in the form of terraces from the shore to 
quite high hills and the many colored cement houses and 
villas, surrounded with foliage and honeysuckle, wistaria 
and other vines in full bloom make a beautiful sight. The 
island belongs to Portugal and is quite a winter resort for 
the English and there are many English hotels and pensions 
here, 





THE BEST BUSINESS POLICY. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


1862, the son of William Cox and Emma Hall Cox. He 
graduated from the Grand Rapids high school and be- 
came a clerk at Bradstreet’s, in that city, in September, 
1880. After eight months with the Bradstreet company, 
he entered the employ of Powers & Walker, casket manu- 
facturers, in the same city, remaining there from May, 
1881, to February, 1904. Powers & Walker were suc- 
ceeded by the Powers & Walker Casket Company in 
August, 1884, when Mr. Cox became secretary and 
treasurer of that company, in which office he continued 
until 1904, when he relinquished it to embark in the 
lumber business of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company. 
The Nichols & Cox Lumber Company succeeded to the 
business of F. I. Nichols & Co., mentioned above, which 
had conducted a successful lumber and flooring business 
under the management of Fred I. Nichols for several 
years previous to the incorporation of the new company. 

The Nichols & Cox Lumber Company was incorporated 
February 23, 1904, the following being the original and 
present officers: Fred I. Nichols, president; Philip H. 
Travis, vice president; William E. Cox, secretary and 
treasurer. The company has about $200,000 invested in 
its Grand Rapids plant, covering six-acres and carries 
the largest stock of assorted American hardwoods in 
Michigan. It is here that the famous Nichols ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting’’ hardwood flooring is manufactured. The com- 
pany is now making maple, oak, birch and beech floor- 
ing in all grades and thicknesses, and its policy to manu- 
facture it ‘‘just a little bit better than necessary’’ 
accounts “for its business being largely confined to the 
most particular buyers in the country. A large busi- 
ness is done in hardwood lumber and the facilities for 
shipping mixed cars promptly are unsurpassed. The 
company recently has erected five immense brick dry 
kilns of the highest grade, to satisfy a hobby for thor- 
oughly kiln drying lumber for flooring purposes as well 
as to accommodate its customers wanting kiln dried 
rough lumber. 

The chief interest in the personal biographies of both 
Mr. Nichols and Mr. Cox centers in the history of the 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Company. They have other inter- 
ests, however. Both are interested in the Grand Rapids 
& Oregon Timber Company, and are considerable hold- 
ers of timber lands in Clatsop and Tillamook counties, 
Oregon, and both are prominent in many ways in Grand 
Rapids. Mr. Nichols is president of the Grand Rapids 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is Master Mason of Grand 
River Lodge, No. 34, F. & A.,M., and a member of 
Kent Camp Modern Woodmen. He is an enthusiastic 
automobilist, and last season with his wife and a party 
drove to New York and return. Mr. Cox also is an 
automobile devotee, a charter member of the Grand 
Rapids Lodge of Elks, a member of the Highland Golf 
Club and vice president of the Grand Rapids Lumber 
Association. 

But Mr. Nichols and Mr. Cox are best known because 
of the conspicuous success they have made of the 
Nichols & Cox Lumber pres gg S They belong to the 
younger element in the trade, but their success would 
reflect credit on much older heads. Their success un- 
doubtedly is as much due to the policy of strict integrity 
that they have pursued as to their enterpgise and energy. 
In building up this great hardwood handling and flooring 
manufacturing concern, they have besides bringing credit 
to themselves have reflected it _— the city which is 
the scene of their activities, and have helped to demon- 
strate the truth of the Furniture City’s proud slogan, 
‘*Grand Rapids Knows How.’’ ; 











pai SEATTLE, WASHINGTON —-g 


Are 
You Suimates ta 
Re ady? Straight Cars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
$4x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
4x4 inch-and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Bastern resentatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
} 1 UHL, Burlington, Ia.; BR. T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan. 











Try Upright 














Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 











~ 
| Will Meet Reliable Competition | 


We guarantee our grades 
to be as good as the best 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
Cedar Shingles 
Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber. 
MILLS: RENTON, WASH. 


BONDS-FOSTER LUMBER CO., 
\._ Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FIR LUMBER+*° TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


709 White Building, 
SEATTLE 


MILLS AT 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE, 


GREEN SPUR. WASH. 


NO. PAC: & G.N 


min or... RED GEDAR SHINGLES 


are acknowledged the best upright machine made 
3 33 32 shingles on the market today 3; 3; ; 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattie, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 


Waddill- ham Lumber Co., Southwestern Representative, 
311 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Shevlin-Carpenter Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., Bemidji and Crookston, Minn. 
NICHOLS-CHISOLM LUMBER CO., Frazee, Minn. 

J. NEILS LUMBER CO., Cass Lake, Minn. 
SHEVLIN-MATHIEU LUMBER CO,, Spooner, Minn. 
RAINY RIVER LUMBER CO,, LTD., Rainy River, Ontario, 


WHITE and NORWAY PINE LUMBER 


H. D. PETTIBONE, Sales Agent 
115 Adams Street 


1730 Commercial National Bank Bidg. 
Telephone Central 6183. 


arDal Lumber Co. | 


W. M. CARPENTER, President. 
R. H. PROCTOR, Vice-President. 
E. H. DALBEY, General Manager. 





CHICAGO 








a 


Sole Agent for Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., 
Manufacturers of 


ann w.c.... PINE 


Specialties : Long Timbers, Car Sills & Kiln Dried Boards. 








| Heyworth Building. 














‘Lumber, Lath and Shingles | 


Kept on hand constantly in well assorted stocks 
at our Chicago yards enable us to make prompt 
shipments and save our customers much valuable 
time. Let us quote on your next order. 


C. A. PALTZER LUMBER CO. 


YARD: Centre Ave., 37th Ave., 39th St. 
e Av 








Established 1881 


W. B. Crane and Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
== _ SPECIALTY =" 
OAK TIMBER AND PLANK 


General Office, Yards & Planing Mills: 22d, Sangamon & Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


CHICAGO 
Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss, 











Noble-Corwin 
Lumber Co. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, Manager. 


502-91 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Telephone Randolph 802. 





Manufacturers 
HEMLOCK, PINE 
and HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES and 
BARREL HEADING. 





PAXTON & |LIGHTBODY CO., 
Harrison 4012, 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK AND CEDAR, 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR & RED CEDAR, 


0. LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON. WIS. ©. E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 





513 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR LUMBERMEN EVER PUBLISHED IS 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


It is a money-saver. Shows at a glance the amount of any number 
of feet between 2 and 20,000 feet at any price between $6 and 
$75 per M.; also makes out bills of material, labor, figures bills, 
checks car invoices, invoices and figures odd and fractional sizes 
of every description. Results ready for use. Contains 388 
pages of the most valuable information, all indexed so you can 
find what you want quickly. Delivered in flexible cloth binding 
for $3, or in full leather for $3.50. Write for sample pages. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, PuBLISHER 
315 Dearborn Gt., Chicago, Hl. 











sienna sania 


OFFICE: 3800 Centre Avenue. 4 
CHICAGO. al 


SWEDISH GANGSAW FOR TWO LOGS. 


The use of double sash saws for cutting two logs at 
once has long been known. The principal object was not 
only to cut two logs at once, but to have perfect balance 
of the reciprocating parts. More recently the Bolinder 
Company, of Stockholm, Sweden, has brought out a 
machine with only one sash, and having for its object 
the cutting of two logs simultaneously. These, of 
course, call for less stroke than where small logs are cut 
on a single sash machine with stroke enough for large 
ones. 

Starting with the foundation of a machine with forty 
inches clear between the guides, this is built up in 
pyramidal masonry. On this comes a low castiron bed 
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DOUBLE GEARED GANG SAW. 


with four journal boxes, cast in one piece otherwise. 
The bedplate is held to the foundation by sixteen anchor 
bolts, each 1% inches in diameter and from 160 to 200 
inches long. The hollow space therein is filled with 
cement. In the journal boxes rest the white metal bear- 
ings. The main shaft is 6 inches in diameter; it is 
double cranked and runs in the four bearings just 
mentioned. ‘There are two counterbalanced flywheels, 
each 66 inches in diameter, keyed to the outer ends of 
the crankshaft; they serve only as flywheels, not as 
driving pulleys. There is a special driving pulley, also 
counterbalanced, and heavy enough to act as a third 
flywheel. This and the corresponding loose pulley are 
placed between the two middle cranks. The side frames 
are of U section, as is the crossbeam which connects 
them above. The upper and the under rail of each sash 
is a steel casting of T cross section, driven through 
hollow wristpins 3.9 inches in diameter, cast in one piece 
with the rails. The side pieces of the sash are steel tubes 
4.3 inches in diameter and 0.58 inch thick, turned on the 
end and pressed into the crossrails. The connecting rods 
are forged, with brass bearings above and white metal 
below. The feed is by eccentrics attached to the fly- 
wheels, the feed pulleys have open bearings and are 
readily removable in order to get at the saws. The feed 
is driven from the lower rolls only; the upper ones are 
supplied with adjustable pressure springs. The saws are 
3 inches long and have 0.47 to 0.58 inches overhang. 
The carriages can be united, if desired, for sawing large 
logs. 





AJAX METAL. 


A remarkable record has been made by the Ajax Metal 
Company, which in January, 1904, succeeded the Bates 
Metal Company, an increase of 100 percent in the 
business handled being shown. ‘The company has one 
of the best equipped brass foundries in the south. It 
turns out all kinds of logging car brasses, also brasses 
and bearings for steam roads, electric roads and general 
machines. The company also manufactures all kinds of 
furnace castings, such as tuyeres, coolers ete., and 
numbered among its customers are the leading iron fur- 








IMPROVED MACHINES FOR THE TRADE. 


A Single Sash Saw that Cuts Two Logs Simultaneously — A Simple Low-priced Quick 
acting Vise—A New Wide-open Molder. 








nace companies in the Birmingham district. The head 
quarters of the Ajax Metal Company are at Philadel 
phia, Pa. Its plant is:‘located at Birmingham and ji 
under the supervision of N. L. McWhinney, who pre 
viously was secretary of the Bates Metal Company. 
H. L.. Carpenter, jr., represents the company in th 
south and annually visits the principal concerns operat 
ing logging railroads. The officers of the compan) 
are: J, G. Hendrickson, president; J. R. Neison, firs 
vice president and treasurer; G. H. Clamer, second vic 
president and secretary, and B. Ff. Pilson, third vic 
president. 

The claim of uniformity is made for the Ajax metal 
this means uniformity of mixture. It has facilities pos 
sessed by no other concern of its kind in the south, pay 
ing spot cash for its raw material and naturally is i: 
position to name attractive prices. 
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A NEW QUICK-ACTING VISE. 

A new quick-acting vise, designed especially for us 
in manual training schools and woodworking plant 
where a fast acting vise at a reasonable price is r 
quired, has just been put on the market by the G. M 
Yost Manufacturing Company, of Meadville, Pa. Thi 
is a combination vise, to be used as either a screw vis 
or as a quick-acting vise, it being unnecessary to r 
verse the handle to release the racking device so as t 
open and close the jaws. The vise is very simple in co: 
struction, consisting of only eight parts, as will | 
seen from the cut herewith. 

It is made in eight sizes, with jaws 10 inches long an 
4 inches deep, and with either wood or leather face o 
the jaws as desired. It is finished with or without tape 
attachment to the front jaw, and the taper attachmen 





THE YOST QUICK ACTING VISE. 
is so constructed as to make possible the clamping of 
any wedge-shaped or irregular piece of work and hold 
ing it as securely as a straight piece of work. ‘This is 
something wholly original. Additional information may 
be had by addressing the maker. 





WIDE-OPEN MOLDER—1909 MODEL. 


The Hermance Machine Company, of Williamsport, 
Pa., would have all lumbermen interested in modern 
machinery to know the many advantages possessed by 
the 1909 wide open molder which, it is claimed, will fur- 
nish many surprises as to quality and quantity of work 
performed. This molder is the embodiment of improve- 
ments resulting from twenty-five years of successful 
machinery manufacturing. 

Among the many special advantages possessed by it 
is that of speed of adjustment, a very essential point 
considering the number of times a molder is set in a 
year. The auxiliary lever at the rear of the machine 
for starting and stopping the feed eliminates the neces- 
sity of going from front to rear during the process of 
adjustment, thus saving not only time and labor, but 
also material, for the feed may be stopped within two 
or three inches, whereas a foot or more would be fed 
through if it were necessary to go to the front of tle 
machine to stop the feed. 

Many other attractive features possessed by this 
molder are set forth in detail in literature that will be 
cheerfully furnished upon request. 





Sons ae 
THE HERMANCE 1909 MODEL WIDE OPEN MOLDER. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





INCREASES ITS CAPITAL. 


\t the meeting of the stockholders of the Industrial 
.wmber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., in that city re 
itly, the capital and surplus of the company was in- 
ised from $2,225,000 to $4,300,000. This company 

made remarkable progress since its iuception a 
nparatively few years ago and is one of the largest 
iber owning and lumber manufacturing concerns in 
south. 


THE MARKETS. 


F.r Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 38. 


considerable improvement is noted in trade this 
week. Retail yards have completed their inventories 
ani are now in the market for lumber with which to 
fill breaks and for spring building, which is expected 
to break the last year’s records. Poplar manufactur- 
ers are contracting for immediate delivery at present 
prices only, and are not contracting for future deliv- 
er). Railroad inquiries show some improvement, sev- 
eral orders being let, mainly for immediate repairs and 
bridge construction. Cypress continues in good de- 
muud, the millwork manufacturers buying quite freely 
of this wood. A scarcity of the upper grades of quar- 
tered red and white oak prevails and quotations differ 
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greatly, The upper grades in the hardwoods are in 
fair demand, while there is practically no demand for 
the lower grades. The local wagon trade had been 


good up to the last week when it received a setback 
hy the severe storms of the earlier part of the week, 
and this condition prevails practically among the 
northern states. Dealers in the trade are very opti- 
mistic and look for a good spring trade in the building 
line 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 30. 


Lumber. Shingles. 

B08 5. cusmadc dived aie we ewe eae 37,485,000 8,883,000 
FOUN .ccswibs ated sata be sueeans 21,829,000 3,300,000 
MOORE dati stascicrsoneds 15,656,000 5,583,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 30. 


Lumber. Shingles. 

$000 i.o.sstesaeawewes sd gta mead 151,833,000 37,484,000 
IOUS 00:0 eae eee aac ea alees 100,481,000 21,888,000 
[RCUORDES . ons. cndeusiexatuss 51,352,000 15,596,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 30. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

alll SERRE CLUET CTT CCRT ES Core ee 16,882,000 8,328,000 
SOON: sctiee pdb adan eck sane aah 10,793,000 5,748,000 
ORCHID iiss. xa.o die ed we Race 6,089,000 2,580,000 


rOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 30. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ROOD ...sna0Saawes ee tmbee- acess 60,244,000 40,132,000 
N08 6.ccemsqwresaaee ss hens eeueen 48,467,000 28,541,000 
11,591,000 
lrmits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended February 3 were: 


PCTCRIE) ccc ck eeek cea een 11,777,000 


( Ss— Wo. Value. 
Un NN hes tias ee a 2 ase aks, cn wa dh, Nis 14 $ 6,700 
$1.00 and under $ 5,000.. oa Se 172,500 











‘00 and under 10,000... ‘ 30 187,000 
10.000 aud undef > og RUT 20 300,500 
2) 000 and under Dc ccenrcsecescee 7 236,000 

and under 100,000..............- 2 115,000 
CORRS, BP TI ais cdhieesé2cccssenes 130 $1,017,700 
verage valuation for week........... - 7,828 
COREE DUR MGs ceccccccccscose 160 1,179,100 
\verage valuation previous week....... os 7,369 
otals corresponding week 1908........ 81 491,800 
\verage valuation corresponding week 

ne PE Fe Oe ee 0 6,072 
rotals Jan. 1 to Feb. 3, 1909......... 57 8,816,150 
fotals corresponding period 1908....... 452 2,982,300 
Votals corresponding period 1907....... } 3,844,400 
rotals corresponding period 1906. 3,048,500 
fotals corresponding period 1905. t 2,358,860 
fotals corresponding period 1904....... 264 3,431,675 





Northern Pine. 





hicago. Local yard trade was given a setback 
the early part of the week by the severe storms. 
Nie country yards, after holding off for several 
months, are now in the market for dimension sizes in 


Sivall quantities. Stocks of uppers are low and prices 

on the verge of an increase. No. 3 common is 
‘iming and better prices are looked for in the imme- 
‘iate future. Low grades are plentiful. Box and 


‘(0 manufacturers are not buying heavily, as they 
‘ot rushed with orders. 


een 


Minneapolis, Minn. Severe weather has had the 
socal effeet of producing a stagnant condition of trade. 
"he retail yards have no business, and having held off 
‘'s long are disposed to take their chances on the 
market and wait till they can see something of how 
their trade is coming in the spring. There is some 
buying right along to fill requisitions from the yards, 
but beyond that no general movement. Shipments are 
Naturally falling off somewhat, partly because of the 
roads being blockaded more or less for three or four 
days after the storm of last Friday. Prices are hold- 
ing about the same, showing firmness on the upper 
Stade stocks and continued weakness in the. lower 
grades, which. are generally quoted somewhat off the 


list, while the advances made a month ago on No. 2 
and better are made good. The recent spell of warm 
weather caused some trouble in the woods, more in 
Wisconsin than in Minnesota, and will reduce the log 
output, especially as to hemlock, 





Saginaw Valley. The pine market is featureless. 
Sales are mostly in small lots and of varied character. 
There is reported some improvement in the box busi- 
ness and sash and doors are in moderate demand. The 
quotations are steady and firm. Stocks in hand are 
adequate to trade requirements. If buyers are picking 
up stock for the river market they are not saying any- 
thing about it. In fact, dealers say that not much 
buying has taken place for summer delivery, as yet. 
The bulk of the stock will come from Canada. What- 
ever the result of the tariff revision it isn’t expected 
it will affect the market the present year, hence this 
should not affect purchases for the spring and summer 
trade. It is likely that more lumber has been bought 
to come here than the dealers are willing to admit. 


—_—eeeeen ern 


New York. Prices hold firm and it seems very evi- 
dent that where wholesalers cannot get their price 
now, they are not at all inclined to push the market 
by offering supplies at prices lower than are sure to 
be obtained at an early date. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The trade is in a good, healthy con- 
dition and prices are called firm, with every prospect 
that they will remain so during the spring, though 
some dealers anticipate an advance when. navigation 
opens. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Demand for white pine is quiet, but 
prices are firm and unchanged. Reports from the 
northwest indicate a reduction in the total cut for the 
present year of from 15 to 20 percent over 1907-8. 
Mills are holding to their stocks, unmoved by the 
present situation. 





Eastern Spruce. 





New York. Wholesalers handling eastern stock ex- 
clusively find the price situation firmer than it has 
been for some weeks, and this is unquestionably caused 
more by the condition of stocks at mill points than by 
any betterment in the demand. While buying has 
been on a fair basis the last week, orders have been 
for small lots and there is nowhere nearly the amount 
of cargo business in the market that is usually in 
evidence at this time of the year. Yard men have 
about finished anticipating their spring wants and 
until the building situation looms up to a greater ex- 
tent there is no incentive to cause the yards to buy 
more heavily. On the other hand weather conditions 
have not permitted the usual logging operations and 
the lower stocks at mill points are reflected in. firmer 
quotations. West Virginia spruce men say they’ are 
getting a good car demand from interior points. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Adirondack and Virginia spruce are 
reckoned dull, for there is a large amount of competi- 
tion in sight. In fact, this wood sells largely as a 
substitute for something else and as it has to be car- 
ried some distance and is heavier than pine, it does 
not stand the chance that it otherwise would. Still, 
if the prices of all pine remain stiff, as they now 
promise to, there will be sale enough for the limited 
amount of spruce that comes into this market. 


i ie 


Boston, Mass. The market for spruce has developed 
a firmer tone during the last ten days and some mills 
are asking much higher prices than they were a few 
weeks ago. Frames have advanced to a basis of $25 
to $26. At the latter prices there has been no busi- 
ness but at $25 a few sales have been made. The 
market stiffened late last week and since then the 
tendency has been toward a higher level. The call 
for random is not large and prices are unchanged. 
Boards attract but little attention, although a few 
buyers have been making inquiries for larger lots. 

OPP 


Pittsburg, Pa. Brisk demand marked the last week 
and new business is coming. Prices are well held and 
in some instances mills are unable to accept new busi- 
ness except for somewhat extended delivery. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The pole demand continues dull. Inquiries 
continue to arrive from the interurban traction compa- 
nies, but as yet no large orders have been placed. The 
city and country demand for posts is improving and it 
is expected that it will continve to do so on account of 
the demand for building in the spring. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Considerable change is noted in the de- 
mand for some of the hardwoods and prices have 
advanced in several instances. Firsts and seconds 
plain and quarter sawed red and white oak continue in 


brisk demand. Both are scarce and the highest price 
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Increase YOUR Profits 


for 1909 


by securing agency 


NOW 


ANTISEPTINE 


Antiseptine Shingle Stains 
ANTISEPTINE 


Reg. U. S. and Can. 


DOUBLES THE LIFE OF TIMBER 
The PERFECT COLD, HOT BRUSH 
and OPEN TANK TIMBER PRESERVER 


ni  Antiseptine Shingle Stains ,,\"., 








American Wood Preserving Co. 


Incorporated 1892 


430 THE ROOKERY, 
Phone Harrison 1345. 


CHICAGO 








OUR mineral tanned *‘ Krome "’ Belting and Lace 
Leather is adapted to-use in exposed places, as 


weather conditions do not effect it. 


“KROME” BELTING 


is water-proof, heat-proof and friction-proof — will trans- 
mit 25 per cent. more power than the ordinary leather 
belt. Variation of load will not cause slippage. Try it. 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 


73-75 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Log Run 
Poplar 


All Thicknesses. 
Send us your list with prices. 


CHICAGO 
CAR 
LUMBER 
COMPANY, 
Pullman Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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C. D. Benedict & Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office. 
1240 Old Colony Bidg, 


Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 











The C. R. SCHWARTZ 
LUMBER CO. 





Rough 
Dressed 
Lumber. 





Specialty 


White 
Oak 


Bill Stock 


Cut to Order. 





Millis in Arkansas and Missouri. 


| General Offices, ELKVILLE, ILL. 
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Premier Goody Box 


Price, $2.75 


Each box contains $4.40 retail value in the follow- 
ing delicious assortment. Best goods packed in 
the world. Guaranteed under the Food and Drug 
Act, of June 30th, 1906, Serial Number 193, 


Tin Premier Baked Beans 3s. 
Jam Jar Premier Cranberry Sauce 1s. 
Tin Premier Plum Pudding 
-10 Oz. Tumbler Premier Red Noneest Jelly. 
Medium Jar Primier Figs. 
Jar Premier Strawberry Jam. 
-18 Oz. Bottle Olives No. 
Boitle Tri Olives No. 12 Cylinder. 
Jar Premier Mince Meat 
Jar Premier Orange Marmalade. 
\ Ib. Tin Premier Black Pepper. 
Bottle Premier Prepared Mustard. 
-¥4 Pint Bottle Premier Chili Sauce. 
Bottle Premier Celery Salt. 
ib. Carton Premier Mocha and Java Coffee. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 


Importing and Manufacturing Grocers, 
West Broadway, Franklin and Varick Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


Bordeaux Office, 
18 Rue Victoire Americaine. 


Manufactory, 
132 to 138 King St. 


N. B.—We do not sell at retail or supply families, 
but solicit business from commissaries and those 
who buy to sell again. To such we shall be 
pleased to mail copy of our price list, Premier 
Enquirer, which gives quotations for every article 
in the grocery line. 

Write for free sample conister Perri Walla Ceylon 
India Tea, also the folder which tells all about 
Premier Line Food Product. 


THE BEST 
THE WORLD PRODUCES. 














25,000,000 


STOGIES: ARE MADE:IN WHEELING ANNUALLY~ 
‘OF THISVAST PRODUCTION THE CREAM 15: 


¢ i it ih HVA NNR ye eve i] i} 
DANES VE Ss 


stip 


3.00 DER BOXOF 100) 


~= CARRIAGE PREPAID=- 


RAKNEL “HAVANAS” are hand-made, by skilled 
workmen, in a sun-flooded factory, from clean, 
clear, long American Havana filler and covered 


with a genuine Connecticut wrapper. Five inches in 
length; guaranteed to contain no artificial flavor. 

Send $2.00 aby way you like and we will forward, car- 
riage prepaid, 100 ‘“‘Havanas’ *onday your order is received. 
Smoke as many as a thorough critical test requires; then, 
if you are not satisfied, return the remainder at our ex- 
pense, and your $2. 00 will be refunded promptly, Order 
now, stating preference—light or dark tobacco. 

Illustrated literature descriptive of our other styles mailed upon request 


THE DRAKNEL COMPANY, 1337 Market Street, WHEELING, W. VA. 
Reference—R, G. Dun & Company 
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Save Your Money 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK =“ 
and August. 
f It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES, ALBERTA MANITOBA and 
SASKATCHEWAN. j 


The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 


A well organized Collection Department is also 
Operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 7) 
1402 Great Northern Bidg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER AM. L. 


in years is now being asked for these qualities. 
Sound wormy chestnut is in demand by coffin and 
veneer manufacturers. Stocks in this wood are low 
and considerable difficulty is experienced in filling the 
orders. Red gum continues in fair request by the 


| furniture manufacturers, all of whom are busy. First 


and second clear saps are scarce and an advance on 
these grades is looked for. 

Birch is in good demand this week by the wholesal- 
ers, especially in the firsts and seconds, stocks of which 
are low. Some improvement is seen in the demand for 
common. Low grades of birch are plentiful. 

Various prices are being quoted for cottonwood by 
the dealers, who have had fair trade. 

Upper grades of basswood have been in good de- 
mand, while there is practically no call for low grade 
stocks. 





Minneapolis, Minn, Shipments of hardwood are 
keeping up at a fair rate in delivery of orders taken 
before the holidays. New business does not appear in 
any quantity, but that is hardly to be expected at this 
season with the factories all receiving something in 
the way of stock. It is the off season for sash and 
door work, but building plans indicate another lively 
run on hardwood for that purpose in the cities. The 
low grade birch and, basswood stocks drag still, but 
upper grades are firm and show higher prices. Oak is 
holding up well, and the stiff quotations made by 
southern manufacturers are having a bracing effect on 
this market. 


St. Louis, Mo. The demand for the upper grades 
of oak, especially first and second clear, quartered 
and plain sawed, continues to be stronger than the 
supply and prices remain firm, and if there was any 
stock to be had, the question of prices would not 
affect the sales. Unfortunately there is little or none 
of this class of material on hand, except in a few of 
the large yards, where it is held to supply local and 
regular trade. First and second clear gum has again 
become fairly active with a number of good sales re- 
ported, and the indications now are that what dry 
stock there is on hand will soon meet with disposition 
either as export or for home consumption. Common 
and box grade of gum are still active with prices 
somewhat advanced over last week, for dry stock, and 
there is an active trade in these grades. Hickory 
demands are improving, the demand being about equal 
to the supply. Maple has shown a marked improve- 
ment this week and several sales have been made. 
Poplar, ash and walnut continue in the same firm 
condition of limited supplies and with demand equal 
to all that may be offered. The only class of hard- 
woods which may be said to be at all weak is the 
green stock. 


Nashville, Tenn. Partial suspension of building 
operations on account of unfavorable weather has been 
largely augmented by considerable increase in demand 
for stock, especially hardwood. Consumers are placing 
rush orders, showing that they are in actual need of 
stock for immediate use. High tides in rivers caused 
by the recent general rains had the natural effect of 
relieving the logging situation to a very considerable 
extent and many mills which were closed down for 
want of material on which to work have resumed oper- 
ations. Quartered and plain oak both white and red 
are in good demand. Cypress is strong; hemlock has 
been quiet during the week; yellow pine has been re- 
ported very firm with an upward tendency. 

New York. During the last two weeks some lines 
of hardwoods have moved freely. Poplar is in good 
demand, especially upper grade stock, and prices hold 
firm, while lower grade stocks have not been offered 
so freely. Several wholesalers report a better demand 
for plain oak—both red and white—from millwork 
factories which have commenced to get their supplies 
in shape for spring demand. Chestnut is firm and the 
prospects for an increased demand for chestnut for 
door and trim purposes this year are good. Maple 
and birch continue to be offered freely enough to keep 
the price level low. 








Buffalo, N. Y. The feature in the hardwood trade 
is the special call for some sizes of oak, and especially 
inch in both plain and quartered and the firming up of 
the price of birch, which has lost all of its former 
slackness, probably on account of the uneasiness over 
the short oak supply. Other hardwoods remain much 
the same, some good purchases of elm, black ash and 
basswood having been made lately at living prices, 
though the mill prices of these woods are mostly pretty 
high. 

Boston, Mass. The call for quartered oak is moder- 
ate and prices are firmly held. It is freely predicted 
that with a large demand prices will become much 
firmer than they are today. Plain oak is also held 
with more firmness. Maple is firmer and a_ large 
handler of Michigan maple states prices are higher. 
Brown ash is also well held. 





Baltimore, Md. The manufacturers of hardwoods 
are just now taking it relatively easy. The range. of 
prices has undergone no material change of late, the 
figures being about steady, with the indications favor- 
able to a rise at no distant date. The export business 
is in the main promising. Stocks on the other side of 
the Atlantic are still large, but a material reduction 
has been made, and the interest in the prevailing 
prices shown by consumers affords evidence that their 
holdings have run pretty low. The foreign buyers are 




















slowly advancing toward the figures which exporters 


must ask to make a profit, and there is a likelihooi 
that in the near future the demand will become nor 
mal, notwithstanding the general quiet in busines 
abroad. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is-irregular and in the las 
week the lower level of demand was passed. A goo: 
many inquiries are on hand indicating a better stat. 
of trade very soon and as a consequence prices ar 
being well held. The better grades of oak and popla 
are especially strong at this time. 


Hemlock. 








° 
Chicago. Demand for hemlock is increasing mat 
rially and the gain in prices of several weeks ago 
being maintained. The local wagon trade, althoug 
given a setback the early part of the week by seve 
storms, has revived sufficiently to give the local r. 
tailer a very hopeful outlook. 


pu 





New York. Car trade for Pennsylvania stock co 
tinues on a good basis and there is some report «| 
advancing the base price, although wholesalers do n:t 
attach much credence to the rumor, because whi'e 
mill stocks are lower than usual for this time of t)o 
year, yard trade is just starting on a basis that wiil 
not sanction an advance at a time when few buildinz 
operations are under way. The prospects of heavy 
building this spring in all suburban sections is gow! 
and retailers are preparing for the situation as fur 
ahead as they can, 


Boston, Mass. It is possible to buy all the eastern 
hemlock boards one needs at about $18.50 today. The 
supply of eastern hemlock is only fair and when busi- 
ness improves holders feel confident they will be able 
to get their price. 


eee 


ere 
Pittsburg, Pa. There is much firmness in the ma 

ket. Prices are well maintained and demand is fair. 
Mills are operating to capacity and dry stock is not 
obtainable in any considerable quantity. List is de- 
manded on all orders being placed and the manufactur 
ers show much independence regarding new contracts 
Eastern buying is the most active at this time. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Manufacturers have had a good deman( 
for poplar. Contracts are not being made for future 
deliveries at present prices, as producers look for a 
good increase in values. Orders for future deliveries 
at present prices are being turned down. Upper 
grades and wide boards are moving freely. No. | 
common and poorer are improving slowly, but prices 
are expected to increase as the demand grows. 


—_—e—eeeaereer* 


Buffalo, N. Y. The poplar supply continues liglit, 
with only here and there a dealer reporting enough 
of it and everybody certain of a strong market this 
year and on the lookout for stock. This wood has 
shown practically no fluctuation since the money panic 
and there is not enough of it in sight to create any 
weakness now. Anyone using this wood is willing to 
buy what he can get of it, as there is no prospect 
of it becoming plenty or of the prices being shaded to 
any extent. 

Baltimore, Md. The demand for poplar, along with 
that for other woods, has eased off somewhat in the 
last week or two, but this does not indicate any weak- 
ness in the trade, being a development peculiar to the 
season, when outdoor work is much interfered with. 
This is also the season when the production of the m: 
is checked, so that no large additions to the volume 
of stocks is to be looked for, and the strength of the 
situation is not in the least impaired. There is every 
indication that business will continue to improve. 


s 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Prices and demand for fir and spruce are 
holding up well. Some items are reported in light 
supply. The closing of the western mills by severe 
storms has caused stocks in flooring and siding to !e 
come broken and these items are selling at list. Rail- 
roads have not been buying as much as was expecicd 
earlier in the year. A number of small orders have 
been let, for material mainly for immediate rep: it 
and construction work. Stocks of clears are low and 
prices are holding well. 





Portland, Ore. Conditions have improved much d 
ing the last week. There was a real live awaken "\g 
after the disappearance of the snow and the prospe ts 
are bright. Local trade has revived rapidly and orders 
from the south and east are being booked in fine sha) 
No reports of advanced values have been circulat 
but it is understood that prices are firm and that «1- 
other dollar might be slapped on any time. The shin:le 
market is improving. Logs are firm at from $7 to ¢! 0. 
Foreign business is active. California shipments “re 
increasing. 


= 


— 
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Tacoma, Wash. The fir lumber market continies 
healthy and firm, with prices stiff and the tendency to 
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look upward. Millmen all report a plentiful supply of 
oders with inquiries abundant for almost all 
gvades, both uppers and common. There is consider- 
alle railroad buying and all the millmen feel an ex- 
cellent spring and summer is in prospect with better 
prices, and are consequently averse to booking up too 
fur ahead. Prices average from $2 to $4 better than 
si. months or so ago. There is a good bit of cargo in- 
qi ty reported this week with some large orders pend- 
in’ that will likely be placed with local mills in a day 
or so. All of the saw mills are now running normal 
ugiin. Fir logs are reported stiff but unchanged in 
pi ve since the last 1908 advance. 


——oOOeoOoowoeress 


‘eattle, Wash. The fir market shows practically no 
ch.nge since last week. Inquiries continue to come 
in ‘reely, and some nice business has been taken on 
th last week, one wholesale concern having shipped 
tw nty-five cars of yard -stock for eastern colisump- 
tion. Spruce factory stock shows improvement, as 
docs bevel siding. Railroads are placing orders on the 
co: st for stringers and other material, and the present 
market outlook is good. 


——eweoweoo 


jcansas City, Mo. Jobbers here report that ship- 
mets have been slow for several weeks due to severe 
storms on the Coast which have put the mills out of 
conmission and tied up the railroads to a great 
extent. They are receiving more invoices at this 
tim: and hope that from now on shipments will come 
forward without much delay. The demand for fir and 
other Washington and Oregon stock, while not unduly 
active, is considerably better than at this time last 
year and the prospects for spring trade are much more 
encouraging than a year ago. Prices show reasonable 
firmness and are on a higher basis than prior to the 
first of the year. 


California Pines and Redwood. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Inquiry by dealers here reveals the 
fact that the supply of California sugar pine is mostly 
used up on the Pacific coast, so that as much as the 
dealers here would like to use it as a substitute for 
our own white pine, it can not be obtained in any 
quantity. Redwood seems to be coming into its own 
again in this market, dealers reporting that it is 
moving forward as fast as any of the better known 
woods 











Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Little change is noted in the railroad 
demand for construction, repair or car stocks. The 
early retail spring trade is opening up earlier than in 
previous years. Railroad inquiries call for small 
amounts of yellow pine for bridge construction. A 
shortuge on 6-inch No. 2 flooring, long joists and kiln 
dried No. 1 flooring is pronounced and an advance in 
prices is looked for. 





——e—err 


St. Louis, Mo. The firm feeling of the manufactur- 
ers las caused a much better feeling among the retail- 
ers, ‘hereby causing some increase in business and 
with a general tendency to look upon the future 


market with much better feeling, which has been re- 
flected in the increase of orders at this point. Dealers 
here have been booking orders for larger quantities 
than last week, and the buying among the yards and 
retailers seems to have taken an upward tendency, 
showing a firm faith in the strong demands of the 
early spring markets. An improvement among the 
buyers of heavy timbers, railroad and car material has 
been manifested, and the railroads are increasing 
the inquiries and the placing of healthy orders by 
som of their purchasing agents has gladdened the 
hear's of some of the manufacturers this week. The 
dem:nd for finish has taken on a healthy feeling and 
as t\ cre does not seem to be any surplus stock on hand 
the prices have consequently shown a stronger ten- 
dency and many of the producers. have refused to sell 
for ‘ie present prices, preferring to await what they 
feel ‘o be sure—higher prices. There is also a marked 
increase in the demand for all classes of stock used in 


buildings, showing that the building period is only 
awii'ing the return of good weather for renewed ac- 
tivi 

eee 


Kinsas City, Mo. The yellow pine situation has de- 
velo. cd no new features within the last two weeks. 
Bali weather has checked the demand to a slight 


exten’, but dealers are placing orders about as freely 
as con reasonably be expected at this time of year. 
~ larve amount of lumber has been bought during the 
ast 


sixty days and a good percentage of same has 

hipped as the mills are having no car troubles, 
and where their stocks on hand fit the orders they are 
making very prompt shipments. Prices have not de- 
Veloped any additional strength and are still notice- 
ably uneven. Millmen say that stocks are still much 
below normal and except in spots the assortment has 
not improved much within the last thirty days. 


been 





New Orleans, La. There has been some improve- 
ment in the export market, in movement and price. 


Orders are being placed at advanced quotations by 

foreign buyers. A considerable quantity of car mate- 

a repair stuff is moving. The call for yard 
CK Is 


improved, but retailers have not as yet in- 


creased their orders to an extent that would indicate 
they were stocking up for the spring trade. Mill 
stocks are depleted and broken, but there has been 
some increase of production during the: week. 





New York. Some grades and sizes show advancing 
tendencies, but as a rule offerings are ample enough for 
prevailing requirements and with the exception of one 
large order placed with a local yard by the govern- 
ment, there is no urgency whatever to the situation. 
Several cargo orders for rough inch boards were 
placed and some good flooring business has been 
started. Dressed material as a rule has sagged from 
the recently established prices and yards have evi- 
dently satisfied their current wants. Roofers are off 
a little from last month, but finding the demand did 
not hold some good sized stocks have been withdrawn 
because the holders know it is only a question of a 
short time when they can get higher values. 

BBB LD LD 

Boston, Mass. There has been but little call for 
southern pine during the last week. Some of the 
largest dealers have been bringing forward large 
stocks and at present have a better assortment of 
lumber than they have had on their yards for several 
seasons. The call for this class of lumber should 
show improvement by the first of February, but there 
has been an exception to this rule this year. There 
is only one large schedule on the market and it is 
slow in being placed. Prices are steady. 





Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men report trade 
rather quiet. The producers of stocks, however, keep 
on operating mills, confident that the demand will be- 
come more lively in the near future, and that there 
will be a market for all the lumber in hand. There is 
relatively little work here that calls for the use of 
Georgia pine in quantities, but the outlook is in the 
main encouraging. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Prices are a trifle weaker and de- 
mand is mostly for large lots, running as high as 
8,000,000 feet from one purchasing interest. The 
shading now being made is about $1 throughout the 
list. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The situation remains strong along 
price lines and where any concessions are made from 
the present basis they are usually traceable to the 
fact that the stock offered was not standard or some 
such similar reason. Manufacturers generally have 
good fat order files, in some instances being as yet 
oversold and they are taking a strong stand and are 
also endeavoring to get their assortment in present- 
able shape for future business. Prices remain firm on 
about every line of stock. Four by four No. 1 kiln 
dried edge continues scarce and is quoted at $28; No. 
2 edge, $25; No. 3 edge, $18; box edge, $14.50. 8-inch 
box, $16; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $17.50. Box bark 
strips, $10. Lath, $2.65 a thousand. Charters are 
slow both for barge and coastwise—rates to New York 
and sound ports are quoted at $2.60 to $2.80; Boston, 





$3.50, one-fifth off for dressed lumber. 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y. It has developed that the story about 


cutting prices in yellow pirfe was started by the circu- 
lation of the price lists of some small mills in the 
North Carolina district, making quotations $2 or $3 
below the Norfolk prices, but it is not generally be- 
lieved among responsible dealers that if put to the 
test these mills could not deliver the goods. Trade is 
improving every week and dealers say they have no 
difficulty in getting list prices. 
Lewes 

Boston, Mass. The market for North Carolina pine 
is firm in spots and easy in others. It can not be 
said that there is much business at top asking prices. 
Buyers when in the market are careful to look it 
over carefully, as they realize there is a chance of 
buying at a concession. 

el 

Baltimore, Md. Leading manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine hold firmly to prices, and say they will 
make no reductions, being satisfied that the whole 
range of the quotations will hold. The receipts here 
have been heavy enough to afford a free selection of 
stocks. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. Gain in volume of orders placed 
and shipments made is reported by most dealers, but 
the character of the buying shows no significant 
change. The uppers are in best demand and there is 
little or no increase of activity in the movement of 
lowers. Three schooner cargoes of shop and better 
were shipped out of Morgan City for Atlantic coast 
delivery during the last few days. The call for pecky 
cypress cross ties is still termed active. Prices rule 
firm and virtually unchanged. There is little in the 
present market to indicate that the retailers generally 
have begun to stock up for the spring business. 





Chicago. The demand for cypress is better probably 
than that of any other wood. Some concessions are 
being made on the new list. The country yards are 
now in the market and are buying freely. Consider- 
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Industries Wanted 


Many thriving cities of the West and 
Northwest reached by 





offer unusual advantages to new estab- 
lishments. 

Openings now for machine shops, wood- 
working factories, canning works and mills 
using the products of a rich agricultural 


country. 


Write us about them. 


Full information upon request to 


GEO. 


BONNELL, troustniat Acuny 
Cc. & N.-W. BY., GHIGAGOe 
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Handy Books for Lumbermen 

















315 Dearborn Street, 


The Lumberman’s 


Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. Price, 
postpaid, $§ a volume. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........$5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
a methods, etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
IN, eR Ea ae Casa ire Gimbes escheat ale Coiname - $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid... $1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
MINE Sie 6icres. 6 hin lers' 4-0 RCN RON OR pe Reh - $3. 
WEE) NU igia:d ace. ore basopare tenets ede e eee ---$3.00 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
GEE, awk A sanlcceanoes piel beta esnierars ioeeeeue $2.00 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in mone cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid...... vege gees $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any ee of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; in cloth..... ie eerece biereuke - $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. he 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4%x 
8% inches. “Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies........ .-+--$7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from % inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%x6 inches, printed on hig rade bond a 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. rice, 
POMIONE 5 5505 65,5. 0b00'c 0:05 b:0.009 440.604 0:60 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price.......... 26 ets 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


Amevican{iimberman 


PUBLISHERS, 
CHICAGO. 











able demand has been made by the millwork manufac- 
turers who have placed a number of large orders. 
Stocks of some items are low, especially 1-inch clears 
and selects. Washing machine manufacturers placed 
their orders early this year. 


~_~_-—vOOCeoeeeoeoaneyw»” 


St. Louis, Mo. The market continues strong with 
the demand greatest for the upper grades, the cold 
weather has caused the demands to slow up to some 
extent, but this is of course only temporary and 
with the relief from the cold already in sight the deal- 
ers report that they are now receiving numerous in- 
quiries and quite a liberal amount of orders. Shingles 
and lath continue fairly active, both in large and 
small quantities, showing that there is also present 
consumption and a disposition to buy for the spring 
trade. 





Kansas City, Mo. Cypress people here and else- 
where report that the recent advance in prices is being 
secured with little effort. The demand from dealers in 
the southwest is normal with enough inquiry to war- 
rant the prediction of a very satisfactory February 
trade. Mill stocks are in bad shape for the prompt 
handling of mixed orders and the salesmen are thereby 
handicapped in booking business from the dealers, as 
they are compelled to follow their stock sheets very 
closely. Cars are in good supply and where the stock 
is ready prompt shipments are the rule. 





New York. Stocks in the large distributing yards 
are ample for all current wants and the volume of car 
trade has had little opportunity of increasing. The 
last advance in prices has been well maintained and 
there is no inclination to push the market. Some of 
the larger millwork factories have received inquiries 
from their customers which has caused some feeling 
around in wholesale quarters, but taken all in all there 
is a decided disposition to go slowly. 


—_—e—eeeeeeYv) 


Buffalo, N. Y. A number of good sales of cypress 
have been made recently and the quarter from which 
the orders came goes to prove that this wood is gain- 
ing a firmer foothold in this market every week. 
Dealers are looking into the merits of the wood more 
carefully and stronger effort is being made to influ- 
ence the use of this wood in place of white pine in 
competition with yellow pine than ever before. It is 
generally believed that prices will be back to list by 
February 15. 





Boston, Mass. The market for Louisiana cypress 
has been advanced and the new price list puts one 
inch ones and twos at $50. It has not been possible 
to get this figure in this market as yet and dealers 
report that they have learned of sales at $48 within 
a week. Cypress from other sections is quoted on a 
lower level. Demand has been large enough of late 
to keep the better grades well sold up but at the 
advance dealers doubt if buyers will be as free to 
take on supplies. 

Baltimore, Md. The dealers in cypress have not 
been doing much of late, but the quotations are not 
seriously, if at all, impaired, and there is every indi- 
cation that the lull will be of brief duration. The 
builders have numerous contracts in hand, while others 
are in prospect. Construction work has been con- 
ducted with an energy as is not often witnessed at 
this season of the year, avd if a slight halt is called 
now, this is due to the fact that the weather has im- 
posed obstacles. The development of the suburbs goes 
on at a rate which calls for the use of large quantities 
of building material, and cottages continue in favor, 
which insures a good demand, for cypress is one of 
the most popular woods for interior finish, apart from 
shingles, lath and other kinds of cypress lumber. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Demand for red cedar shingles is light. 
Mills on the Coast have been closed for the last 
month and stocks are low. Clears are being quoted 
at $3.40 and *A* $2.94. Few shingles are being sold 
at this price and manufacturers are turning down 
orders until the demand increases. For white cedar 
shingles the demand is stiffening and it is thought 
that the increased prices on red cedars will materially 
benefit the white cedar shingle trade. Prices are be- 
ing quoted at $3.15 for extras and $2.75 for standard. 

Hemlock lath are in fair demand with a tendency 
to increase prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Buying is light, being inter- 
rupted by the recent blizzard, and what orders are 
received here come mainly from farther east and 
south. There is no transit stock to speak of, and 
orders are being filled from shingles in store. The 
quotations on this rate now are $2.78 for stars and 
$3.24 for clears. The Coast mills continue to be out 
of commission and have nothing in any quantity to 
offer for shipment. 


PAPAL 

Tacoma, Wash. The inquiry for red cedar shingles 
is reported better. Few of the mills are reported run- 
ning. Opinions of millmen vary as to the amount of 
stock on hand, but the universal opinion is that the 
mills should remain idle awhile longer if they wish 
a market that will not slump the moment all are run- 
ning again. Some business is being done in mixed 
ears. Leading dealers report quotations to the east 
on stars at $1.95 to $2. 


Seattle, Wash. The red cedar shingle market con- 
tinues to hold firm on the Coast, and every indicatio, 
points to a still higher figure. Buying from the ea: 
as yet is light. However, prices are holding firm an 
show symptoms of advancing. The mills throughout 
the state are practically all closed down, with litt!. 
prospect of a resumption of operations for another 
thirty days at least. 





Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle situati: 
is rather quiet. There are but a limited number 
transit cars to be disposed of and the jobbers a 
having little trouble in getting rid of such cars as thi y 
can secure at good prices, and are disposing of same 
dealers who are out of stock and must replenish 
once. The demand for future delivery cannot 
called active, as the dealers are watching the mar} 
rather closely, but at that it is normal and as gx 
as can be expected this early in the year. The lat: 
reports from the Coast are to the effect that the mi 
with few exceptions are still closed down, and © 0 
shingles to speak of are being manufactured. 
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New Orleans, La. Some improvement in the eall j jr 
uppers in shingles is noted, though the demand is nt 


yet classed thoroughly satisfactory. 
and bests are moving a little better. The cypress lo y- 
ers are still in small supply. There is no apprecia! le 
change in the lath movement and fairly good stoc <s 
are reported at the mills. Prices all round rule wa- 
changed. 


Cypress prin 


w 
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Boston, Mass.—The general asking price for the b: st 
cedar extras shingles is $3.90 to $4 and there }.as 
been some business at both prices. Clears are quoted 
at $3.40 to $3.50. The demand for lath is fair and 
prices are steady for the most part. Lath in Now 
York have sold at lower prices within a week. A 
sale of 144 inch was made there at $4 for cargo and 
$4.10 for carload lots. Quotations here are as fol 
lows: 15¢ inch, $3.90 to $4, and 1% inch, $3.25 to 
$3.50. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Hog receipts have not created the ex- 
pected increase in the demand for pork barrels and 
tierces. A shortage of snow in the north hinders the 
stave manufacturer from hauling his logs to the mill 
and taking advantage of the fair prices asked for elm 
staves. The continued depression in coiled elm hoops 
is causing many manufacturers to forget the cost of 
manufacturing in order to realize on their investments. 
Coopers are experiencing little or no inquiries for «ash 
butter tub staves and headings and as the coopers 
have plenty of old stock on hand it is thought that 
little new stock will be manufactured. 


No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


Re PEERS CR a ere ot, ee eee $9.50 
No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

net M., twelve months’ contract.......... 10.75 to $11.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

PRE rare re oe reer ene 9.50 
No. 1, 28%-inch red oak staves............ 9.00 
No. 2, 28%%-inch elm staves, net M......... 5.00 to 6.00 
No. 1, 17-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ee Sree ree ee 6 to Bh 
No. 1, 17-inch gum heading, per set, nom- 

SE Sbo a bt. 64:40 6% Stil ed Rad 066k b's 00" 0.0 No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal....... No demand 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 8.25 to 8.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 54%4-foot, per M... 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 6.50 Dull 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M..,.......... 7.00 to 8.00 
PRONE, GOUG 6 6:60.06 805065 0,00 _ aS 6 to Be 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 5.00 No call 
Ilickory hoops, half barrel, per M.......... None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, DOr Ma... cccccsesccees No sale 


Head linings, car lots, per M, .30 to 40 









H{ead linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch..... .40 to Pi 
TOG DOU DOGTGIGS ois:c0 cecccveececvece 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................. 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels... i 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... . 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop wie aceon 37 to 8% 
BNE AONE 0:6'5.4.0.0.6,6 0: 00:0 whit. se dice ‘ 42 to .i4 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves... 10.00 
ee NE EE NEB isc. 6 0:0 600.646 CaN wee cue 30.00 to 1.00 
SR ee rr a ee arerare ere om 9.00 to 10.00 
Se MD ons 6 6.06.00 0860 6000668 00 11.00 to 1.50 
Lard tlerce eA PTET ee ee Cee Tee 1.30 to 1.32 
ae ee rr eee eee er 95 to = 1.00 
ce ae Serer ee ere ee ee ee 87% to 
Buffalo, N. ¥. The slack cooperage trade is sti!! m 


the midst of its dull season and prices are stationary, 
as the supply is not large, though there is prospe:' of 
enough, especially since so much gum and other ! ird 
wood staves are coming into this market. The de: and 
for flour barrels is light. Hoops are somewhat 
stronger, with steel and hickory doing very litt'e. 





Railroad Ties. 


St. Louis, Mo. A number of large contract: are 
being negotiated and it indicates there is now « (is 
position on the part of the railroads to resume bi ying 
on something like a normal basis. Prices remain 
about the same. The demand for white oak stil! com 
tinues to be the principal sales, but the inquiric: fo 
red oak and mixed wood ties together with sap piné 
are now coming in, showing that. at least the pur 
chase of this class of ties is being contemplated. 00 
the whole the market for cross ties may be said (0 be 
improving and there is now every indication of 4 
early and marked improvement. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - . 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ~ . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - ° ° - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display pt the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 








| Too fate To Classify | 





stuting time of shipme nt. 
—_, 


FOR SALE-2 S. A. WOOD’S NO. {29 
side moulding machines. Works 8 or 9 inches wide by 
} inches thick 

Address |] 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-PRICE ON 
0” 6x8—S8 and 1,000 6x8—10 white, burr or chestnut 
ties, sawn or hewn. Quote delivered Columbus, Ohio, 








Address 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


oo 
~ 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
I small lumber mill in central Missouri; give age, expe- 
rience, references 
GASCONADE LUMBER co., 








Clinton, Iowa. 
WANTED-A LIVE, WIDE AWAKE 
Experienced German retail yard manager for good sized 

Minnesota town. Address 
405 LUMBER EXCHANGE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED- A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Dressed lumber grader, who is familiar with rules of Yellow 
ine Association, to handle output of six matchers on end- 
less chain; must be strictly sober ; send references. 

Address ‘Cc. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


‘WANTED-MILL ESTIMATOR 








Who thoroughly understands planing mill business and 
knows the value of stock and of special work. Must be a top 
notcher, absolutely re ae, and of good habits. 

Address 1,” care 


AMERIC AN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED- SALES MANAGER. 


Northern wholesale firm wants a young man competent 


to landle correspondence in buying and selling pine and 
hardwood and managing sales department. Want a first 
ela man who can make good in a growing concern. Give 
age. references, salary expected and full particulars in first 
lett Address “C. 9%," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—-MANAGER FOR SASH, DOOR AND 


Millwork factory. We want thoroughly experienced manager 








for sash, door and millwork factory. Must take $2,000 
sto Well equipped plant in best town in western Okla- 
hor A splendid enna | for the right man 

\ddress J. TE DFORD, Lawton, Okla. 

WANTED-— BAND SAW ‘FILER 

In “hieago on 6-inch band resaws. Steady work. State 
sa , references: 

Address “C, 40," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 





WANTED-—A MAN 


Wh. thoroughly understands details and plans to take the 


mn cement of the factory end of a factory doing a very 
hic’) grade line of interior and exterior millwork for build- 
in One who, if he proves satisfactory, will be able to 
ta a financial interest with a view of eventually assuming 
tl utire management of the business. This is an excep- 
th = magaaas for the right man. 

\ddress “C,. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 





¥ liar with northern pine; state age, experience and 
Sal -y expected, 
\ddress “C. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
_ WANTED-—A GOOD ACCOUNTANT 
Fi lar with saw mill and commissary accounts for large 


mil in Mississippi. Address 
care Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 


F. WIGGINS, 
“south Bend, Ind. 


WANTED-FOREMAN FOR BOX SHOP 


willing to work and advance with the business. Give 





refonees Wnd wages expected. Address reply care BOX 
1) RTMENT, SANTEE RIVER CYPRESS LUMBER 
COMVANY, Ferguson, 8. Cc. 





WANTED—BY A RAILROAD IN THE NORTH 
A aber and tie inspector thoroughly posted on all kinds 
ot uthern white oak and long and shortleaf yellow pine, 
wit some knowledge of northern cedar and tamarack. Sal- 
ary >100 per month and expenses. Reference required. 
Neply to “RAILROAD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


, WANTED-AT ONCE, EXPERT DOGGER. 
Seite salary and refer rences. 
\ddress “C. 45,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SAW FILERS 
the best saw swages and swage shapers in the world, 
ctured by practical saw filer and guaranteed to do 
perfect work than any at present made. Circular 
<3! band swage, $45; circular shaper, $15; band 

Write for descrip tion. 

SOUTHERN SAW TOOL WORKS, 

1321 Julia St., New Orleans, La. 








To VW 
manufa 
mor 
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WANTED 
Combination hardwood and white pine inspector for mill in 
east Tennessee. Must know eastern and western grading 
of white pine. State wages wanted, age, experience and 
full particulars. 
dress “C. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 
For a going young man who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the lumber business and has. a few thousand dollars to enter 
into a partnership and establish a lumber business with an- 
other concern who has already established a large business in 
one of the best parts of the city. Splendid railroad facilities, 
sheds etc., all ready for beginning business. Must understand 
his business and be first class in every respect. References 
exchanged. 
Address “C, 5;”-care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Who can invest $10,000 and take charge of single band mill, 
Northern California, running night and day. _— $1,800 
per year. None but experienced men need appl Must be 
first-class mechanic as well as lumber —— facturer. For 
further particulars address q 
611 Chronicle Bldg., San mF. Cal. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MEN TO SELL 
Millwork to contractors. Liberal commission paid. Exclu- 
sive territory given. Wonderful opportunity for hustler. 
Give age, experience and references. 

Address “B. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Capable of taking charge of small hardwood yard for hard- 
wood manufacturing plant, and to look after shipments of 
outgoing product. Steady position. An excellent opportunity 
for an energetic youn fellow. 

Address B. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





7 














WANTED—ENGINEER. 

A first class saw mill engineer. Must be an experienced 
man, with first class recommendations as to ability and 
character. None but a first class man need apply. Steady 
work. Good location. 

Address “ENGINEER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
WANTED-—IMMEDIATELY, Ai RATCHET SETTER 
Familiar with Prescott steam set works. State salary and 
references, WHITING MFG. CO., Abingdon, Va. 


WANTED-FOREMAN GLAZIER 
To take charge of shop for wholesale factory in Wisconsin. 
Practical experience. good character and all round hustling 
ability required. Give references, wages desired and full 
particulars in replying. 
Address “C, 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
I own a 35,000 capacity saw mill and plenty of timber. 
Also a stave and heading and box factory combined, in Ash- 
land county, Wisconsin, on railway. I am looking for a 
competent manager who has $2,000 or better to take charge 
of either of these mills at a good salary. 
Address “B. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED 
Stenographer and ae wae 9 for retail lumber yard. 
Address " care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

Office man wanted who has had some experience in lum- 
ber office. Must be of good character and not afraid of 
work. Must have Al reference. 

Address “OFFICE MAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—YARD FOREMAN 
In a retail yard in a town of 45,000 in eastern Kansas; 
must be a thorough lumberman, a good hustler and salesman 
and one who -= on men; state age, experience and sal- 
ary wanted. 




















“RETAIL. YARD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STEAM SKIDDER FOREMAN WANTED. 
Must be experienced with ground and aerial type skid- 
ders; hardwood operation; also experience in constructing 
light railway. State experience, age, salary expected and 
references. Address 
“SKIDDER MAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
To take charge of box mill and retail lumber yard. 
ddress DRAWER NO. 610, Williamsport, Pa. 


Wanted = Salesmen 


WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
Prefer party acquainted with trade west of Chicago sell- 
ing hardwood lum er. State experience, references, salary 
ete. Address “C. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania territory ; must 
be strictly first class man, well informed in millwork and 
capable of estimating from plans. State experience, give 
retcrences and salary expected. 

Address “C. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell Pacific coast lumber and red cedar shingles in all 
parts “ the United aes: 
Address & 


























care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-— EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
To cover Iowa 7 for a well known wholesale concern. 
Address . 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 





s 








WANTED-SAWYER. 
First class double cutting band sawyer for large cypress 
mil! in Louisiana; healthy location; give full list of refer- 
ences in first letter. 
Address 


WANTED-A FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
For right hand double cutting mill; Hill steam nigger; must 
be familiar with rules for yellow pine bill stuff; must be 
strictly sober and not over 40 years of age; send references. 

dress “C. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“c 


. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man wants immediate employment; 10 years’ 
experience, yellow and white pine; can take complete charge 
of office, audit and keep books, handle sales and haye spe- 
cial experience in freight claim matters; prefer large south- 
ern mill offering permanent employment. 
Address “C. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GOOD BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
With good company. uf” apprentice. Sober and reliable. 
Address . 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
And office man or manager of yard, with eight years’ ex- 
as single, age 25, employed. 
dress “C. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


STORE MGR., NOW MANAGING ONE LARGEST 

Propositions south, desires change; heavy responsibility de- 

sired; will accept ae Der month salary ; good references. 
Address 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED-POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
To a department manager by educated young man of clean 
cut personality; references of high order from present em- 
ployers. Address “C. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


STENO-BOOKKEEPER. 
Young man desires position doing stenographic work, assist- 
ing on books etc. 
Address “C. 14,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-EMPLOY MENT 
As traveling salesman or manager of retail yard; have had 
the experience ; in — to invest money if satisfactory. 
Address 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Has twenty years’ experience. Address 
THOMAS F. MERRETT, No. 1 King 8t., Cohoes, N. Y. 


STATIONARY ENGINEER WANTS POSITION 
Middle aged, married, sober and industrious man, with 
A No. 1 references. 
Address “C. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YARD MANAGER AND BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position by March 1. Good references. Now em- 
ployed. Address “C. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced in general factory work, interior trim, special 
and cabinet work, estimating from plans and managing help. 
dress “C. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACCOUNTANT 
For several years in charge of accounting department for 
large lumber concern, desires position with western company. 
At present employed, 
Address 7 




















. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 
As saw mill foreman. Capable of superintending large 
plant. Fifteen years’ experience in modern mills. Sober 
and a hustler. 
Address “C, 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-POSITION. 

Lumber salesman at present employed, traveling in Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Michigan, would like to hear of opening op 
Pacific coast as buyer or salesman. Washington preferred 

Address “C, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Of saw mill plant. Understand the business from stump to 
ear. Northern states preferred. At present employed, but 
desire change. Best of references. 

Address “C, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
Acquainted with trade in the south, wishes a connection 
with a house that con, handle carloads. 

Address Cc. 28,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
A reliable filer of long experience on band mill and resaws. 
Am open for position at once. Have no preference as to 
location. Address “C. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER AND 
Office assistant wants position in Chicago office. Have lum- 
ber experience. Now employed. 
Address “C, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND FILER WANTS CHANGE. 
Experienced in northern soft, domestic and foreign hard- 
woods. Strictly sober and everyday man. Capable of re- 
pairs on ordinary mill. Five years present position. Best 
wages expected. 
Address “©. 34.” 




















care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE AND CYPRESS FILER 
Wants position by Tren. 15. References. 
dress 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SITUATION—-YOUNG MAN 


Thoroughly experienced in both wholesale and retail lumber 








business. At present managing a retail yard in Chicago, but 
desire to change. 
Address ‘Cc. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SALES MANAGER OF ABILITY AND 
Experience in yellow pine, wants position. Thoroughly com- 
petent and reliable. ane good general office man. 

Address . 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS 
Retail yard manager or other responsible position by first 
class lumberman; 5 years’ experience; a hustler; best ref- 
erences; now employed. 
Address “B, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
By an Al lumberman of twenty-one years’ experience. 
how to get results. Have had experience in Maine and N. 
H.; in the south for the past eight years. Know the busi- 
ness from the tree to market. Have also had experience 
selling and buying lumber. Am winding up company of 
which am general manager. ‘Timber cut out. Can invest 
some money in good company. Will go east, west or south. 

Address “B. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERT SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING MGR. 
Capable handling large operations from stump to market, 
wants position north or south. 

Address “B. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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[Wanted:funber-Shingles 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Can furnish best references as to ability as superintendent 
of woods department or entire plant. 

Address “B. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS 
} Salesman ‘or ‘wrareled. clerk. Five © aed experience. Now 
aay Married aS preferr 
Addr 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT AND 
Bookkeeper wants position in Chicago. References of the 
highest order as to character, ability etc. 

ddress “B. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Fifteen years’ experience as manager manufacturin ne 20 mil- 
lion yellow pine, cypress and hardwoods. Thoroughly posted 
—— to consumer. a. March 1. 

ddress “B. 21," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








BAND SAWYER OF i2 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Desires position. Address H. MORTON, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of saw and planing mill by man who thoroughly understands 
business. Address BOX 37, Cusick, Wash. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER 
In circular mill cutting yellow pine; south or west prefer- 
able. Address “B. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SAW MILL ENGINEER. 
The west preferred. Can give reference. 
Address “B. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU NEED A GOOD MAN? 

Am twenty-five years old and a good practical bookkeeper ; 
also stenographer. Experience in retail lumber yard. Ex- 
pect salary of $100 per — Best of references as to 
ability and character. Addr 

A. L. KOLLENBORN, Box 264, Nampa, Ida. 


WANTED-POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Bookkeeper and stenographer with large lumber manufac- 
turing company. Am familiar with all the details of a lum- 
ber office. Hardwood preferred. Address 
BOX 186, Portland, Ark. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Desires situation. Young lady with 8 years’ experience in 
lumber office. Address “B. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN AND OFFICE MANAGER. 

20 years’ experience in yellow pine. Up-to-date. 

acquaintance with railway and factory trade. 

from large concerns. 
Address 























Large 
Reference 


“B. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As lumber buyer or foreman for plant cutting hickory stock, 
or capable of taking chatee of commissary or general store; 
fully ae ” Addre 
. PROSSER, 211 W. 12th St., Connersville, Ind. 


BARNHART LOADER OPERATOR 
Wants position in west or northwest; sober and steady; 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “B 








38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 


For special mill work sash and doors. Figure from plans; 
can make details. 
Address “B. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERT BAND FILER 


Wants position. Address L. WILEY, Emporium, Pa. 


SEASON’S CUT YELLOW PINE WANTED. 
Wish to negotiate with dependable, saw and planing mi!) 
manufacturjng 10,000,000 to 20 
or shortleaf or mixed, a general line of dimension, boards, 
finish and planing mill stock. Want entire output 190». 
Discount all shipments. 
ddress “P. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Ail LUMBERMAN, !0 YEARS MANAGER 
Of retail yards, now mana ager of large Indiana yard, wishes 
to change; would prefer office or road work for good whole- 
sale firm ; "moderate salary and best of references. 
Address “W. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By competent bookkeeper and general office man, at present 
employed. Eight years’ experience. Not afraid of work. 
Best references. 
ddress “W. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber yard. Seven vere 4 erience. Can furnish best 
references. BE. HAGEMAN, Logan, Kan. 


CAN YOU USE AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
In your sash and door, mantle or lumber department? Sales- 
man, correspondent, accountant and estimator ; employed but 
want to change. Write m e, 
Address "33, ”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION BY FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT, 
Thoroughly experienced; a total abstainer; would like 
position as foreman or master mechanic for lumber company 
with several saw mills to keep in repair and improvement. 

ddress “W. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY Ai BAND FILER, 
With 15 years’ experience; can come at once; double mill 
preferred. Address “W. 49,’”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As planing mill foreman or machinist in a good mill. 
stand working all lumber. Ail mill machinist. 
handling labor. Best of references given. 
south or west. 
Address “W. 43,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As planing mill foreman ; 8 years’ experience; references. 
Address on’ 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
In hard or soft timber, single or double cutter. Address 
THOS. McCANN, 425 Twelfth St., Rock island, Ill. 




















Under- 
Understand 
Would prefer the 











WANTED-—SITUATION 

In a saw mill or sash and door factory or lumber business 
by a Frenchman or Lorrain who is thoroughly experienced 
and capable. Can estimate and lay out plans. An expert in 
armed cement building. Forty years old; married. Good 
references. Speaks English, French and German. Desires 
situation in the United States or Canada by the end of 
March. Aadress “K. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS SUPT. OR 
pyr cee clerk, south or west preferred; reason for wishing 
ange firm sold out ; ood reference. 
dress “R. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








BAND SAW FILER WANTS a 
Large mill; good reference; guarantee wo 
¥F. S. IRWIN, __— a ¢. 





SITUATION WANTED. 

Practical bookkeeper, 10 years’ experience in lumber office, 
wants position; south preferred. Good typewriter and corre- 
spondent. Familiar with grades and — of a 
Understands store work. Can accept at on Addre 

BOX 134, Pelahatchie,. Miss. 





WANTED-POSITION BAND SAW FILING 
Ten years’ experience on si sgt and double cutting saws, in 
timber of north and —. uarantee good results. A No. 1 
references. Address “B. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMEN 
Or sales manager with first class sash and door or lumber 
company. Am familiar with either line. The last twelve 
years as traveling salesman for a wholesale sash and door 
manufacturer. Am familiar with the buying as well as the 
selling end of the business and feel com —_ to oo charge 
of either business with entire satisfactio Addre: 
LOCK BOX’ 672, ‘Aledo, Til. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By Competent band saw mill foreman and filer. Good mill- 
wright. Also experienced in the rca of sawed 
veneers and the care of veneer saw 
Address “B. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
Expert lumber rate clerk desires position as traffic man- 
ager for manufacturer or wholesaler. Would consider propo- 
sition from two to five concerns jointly, expense to be 
divided pro rata. Salary desired, $2,000. At present em- 
ployed in general freight department of railroad reaching 
yellow pine and hardwood territory. 
Address “B, 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 
In all kinds of wood, Re ty position. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address . 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


POSITION BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
On the road. Will sell on commission basis or sal&ry. 
dress “A. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MACHINIST. 
Six years’ experience. Steady and sober. Best references. 
Address “A. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of circular pine plant. Bight years’ experience handling 
mill of 40,000 eapecky Experiencel in all branches from 
stump to consumer. ill satisfy you as to ability, integrity 
and reason for change. Address giving location and salary 
paid, “A, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION. 
Experienced cedar inspector, also cedar yard —~~ 7 
Have traveled for two years on road. A g cypress ta ly- 
man and inspector. ‘or the past three years manager of 





retail lumber and build material yard. Best references. 
ddress “A. 37,” 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








{Wanted:fumber «Shingles 


WANTED-—FOR CASH, CHESTNUT CORES 
%” thick, 49”x25”, 55”x28”, 45’’x23”. 
MANN CAVEN LUMBER CO., INC., 
No. 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


I WISH TO PURCHASE WITHIN 90 DAYS 
200,000 ft. of straight, live No. 1 white oak logs, best qual- 
ity; 16” and up in diameter, 12 feet and up long. Inspec- 
tion and cash f. o. b. cars loading point. Quote a price 
and loading points in answer. D. LANGT 

Eleventh and Market Sts., “Des Moines, , 


WANTED. 
200, 000 feet 1-inch 1st and 2nd sap gum. 
5 cars 1”, 5-4”, 6-4” shorts, plain white and red oak. 
5 cars 22’ to 27 inch poplar. 
5 cars oak and hickory dimension. 
GEORGE I. McCLURBE, 
723 Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED-TO PURCHASE SOUTHERN PINE 
% and %” thick, cut to short dimensions for chair and 
crating stock. AMERICAN CHAIR MFG. CO., 
Hallistead, Pa. 


WANTED-—TO HANDLE ON COMMISSION 
Basis the output of a mill in Washington makin ng ma _— 
of cedar shingles. TOWNLEY SHIN 

Jackson, Mich. 

















FOLLOWING DRY YELLOW PINE POLE STOCK 


20,000’ 4x7%—16’. 

10,000’ 4x8—18’. 

10,000’ 4x10—18’. 

5,000’ 4x11—16’. 

5,000’ 44%4x6%4—16’. 

5,000’ 34%4x9—12’. 

10,000’. 34%; x7%4—11’. 

2,500’ 144x14—16’. 

40,000’ 4x7—12’. 

30,000’ 3x4-4’6”—9’—13’6” or 18’. 

Advise us what you can furnish and your best price de- 

livered St. Louis. Also let us know of any other sizes that 
you may have in pile and your best price delivered St. Louis. 


CHAS. F. LUEHRMANN HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED-—AT ONCE 
500 cars good Lae fi walnut logs, 10” 4 up in diameter. 





Will inspect at shi oint and a ho 
GEO. W. Ni HLL, U. — ‘Dayton, Ohio. 











WHEN YOU HAVE A WANT 
In the lumber line, get what you want through the wa: 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the greatest clearic¢ 
house for lumber wants. 


WANTED-BLACK WALNUT LOGS & LUMBER 
We buy any amount of black walnut logs 14” and up ard 

black walnut er We inspect at shipping point and pi 

eash f. 0. b. ca 

ALEX. "SCHMIDT, A. HEIDT, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF LUMBER 
Would like to have stock lists ae lowest cash prices. if 
warranted will take ue stock at mill. 
EKMIL GUENTHER, Wholesale Lumber Dealer, 
301-302 Pennsylvania Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED-BOX SHOP LUMBER 
4-4 and 5-4 thickness, No. 1 common and No. 2 comm n 
grades, sap gum, maple and sycamore. Quote f. o. b. c: 
shipping a stating quality you have of each. 
HICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., Chicago, I Ill 


WANTED—WALNUT SQUARES. 

We require for immediate or future delivery clear bla 
walnut squares, 1”x1” to 3”x3” thick, 18” and up lonz. 
Apply for specifications of —_ 

. O. BOX 1569, New York 


Address 
WANTED- GUM AND COTTONWOOD LUMBER 
Will buy in lots of from one to 100 car lots or more. Will 
contract for the cut of mills, log run or on grade. Addrvss 
KANSAS CITY PACKING BOX COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


| Wanled:Second Hand Machinery 











a“ 





rr 











WE WANT A 40 H. P. FIRE BOX BOILER 
Good order, safe at 140 lb. working pressure. One Monarch 
or Oliver typewriter. H. W. CO., Defiance, Mich 


WINDOW FRAME & BOX MACHINERY WANTED 
Smith & Phillips No. 3 or — Luther or Wethe: 


rug power matcher and 1. GOUL 
m. 3. JUL D co., Worcester, Mass 


WANTED- SECOND HAND 
1—Whitney stave saw, 2—36” stave jointers, 1—doulle 
length stave bolt equalizer ‘with t wo 36” saws. Must a “ 
first class condition. GUTHRIE Ps BLU E, Springfield, W. 


WE WANT TWO 200 H. P. 
Second hand Stirling boilers, good for 125 pounds steam, 
with chain grates or automatic stokers. Boilers must be 
in good condition. 
A. F. BARTLETT & CO., Saginaw, Mich 


VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS. 

You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax” tally books cost 75 cents a copy or $4 for six, yet 
thousands of them are sold, and hardwood men who once 
use them always use them. Why? Because they are the 
best. For sample pages and description address 
— LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 

Chicago. 


[ Wanld:-Business Opportunies 


WANTED-—TO BUY AN INTEREST AND 
Manage mercantile business doing from $100,000 per ycar 
up by experienced man. 

‘Address “RETAIL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA) 


WANTED io pg = an YARD 
In Wisconsin, ene or low 
<: WEYERS, Grand Rapids, W 


1AM LOOKING FOR A CHANCE TO BUY AN 
Interest with some reliable, small lumber manufacturer 
who wants to get some more capital and increase the bus!- 
ness, and who has aiready a good business established, 
located in Washington or Oregon. Can put in from $5,000 
to $8,000. Expect to come to the Coast within the ext 
five or six weeks. If anything to offer, write at once. tef- 
erences exchang 

Address 


























ed. 
oP ARTNER, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA\N. 


WANTED-TO REPRESENT MANUFACTURERS. 


Twelve years’ experience in manufacturing and sales of 
hardwoods. Want to, Seocmoant good concern in Chicago ‘et- 
ritory. Address . 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA® 








MISSISSIPPI MILL 
Will contract cut 1,500,000 feet in consideration loan, witb 
security. Address “B. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


WANTED—A COOK. 
One like McDonald, the cook in “Forest Land.” 
book and read about him $1.25. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers. — 


WANTED 
Party with slack barrel 1. ig or heading factory to put 
up same at Polk Station on C. railroad in northwesicrn 
Tennessee. Will furnish ten "heaieae cords of gum, sft 
maple, elm and ash bolts delivered on mill yard as ne led. 
Also poaty of other timber accessible. None but paties 
financially able to operate and Ri for these bolts at jcast 
once a month need reply. ~~ aetiee information, ad:ress 
. JAMES, Obion, Ter". 


WANTED-WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI! RIVER 
Yard selling above $20,000 a yar in one or two yard tow2; 
uniess you have a good yard that will stand thoroug! in- 
vestigation don’t answer. 

ddress “A, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM4‘N eG 


WANTED-LUMBER & COAL YARD 
In the irrigated district of Colorado. 
Address “N. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Get @ 
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